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MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT 



TUESDAY. FEBRUARY 7. 1984 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, D,C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:0: a.m„ in room SD-226, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Specter and Hawkins. 
^ Staff present: Mary Louise Westmoreland, chief counsel; Ellen 
Greenberg, professional staff member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER. A U S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

I regret the brief delay, but I was also scheduled to attend a 
hearing before the Veterans' Committee, of which I am a member, 
to introduce the incoming national commander, Dennis Joiner 
from Pennsylvania. So I had a double duty to perform, to be 
present as a committee member, but more pointedly, to, introduce 
Commander Joiner. 

We will begin this morning by conducting the first of two hear- 
ings to examine the serious problems of our Nation's missing chil- 
dren and the remedies proposed by the Missing Children's Assist- 
ance Act. At today's hearing, we will focus primarily on the nature 
of the problem by examining the circumstances surrounding the 
disappearances of several children, some of whom are still missing, 
and the recommendations and actions taken by parents and others 
in response to this growing problem. 

At our next scheduled hearing later this month, we will take a 
closer look at current and proposed initiatives to recover missing 
children and, ideally, to prevent the all too frequent occurrences of 
child abductions in this country. 

According to the U.S. Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, an estimated 1.8 million children are reported missing each 
year. This means that every hour 205 American children are re- 
ported missing, totaling almost 5,000 a day. Each year approxi- 
mately 50,000 children are abducted by strangers and 100,000 by 
parents. At the close of each year, regrettably, some 2,500 bodies of 
dead children remain unidentified. 

The tragedy of our Nation's 1.8 million missing children has re- 
cently received national attention with the widely publicized re- 
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ports of the disappearances of Adam Walsh of Hollywood, Fla., and 
Etan Patz of New York City. Following an exhaustive search, the 
parents of Adam Walsh ultimately learned of the brutal murder of 
their 6-year-old son. The parents of Etan Patz, who was also 6 
years of age at the time of his disappearance, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the parents of other missing children, are still w sit- 
ing for some news of their child's whereabouts. 

Publicity campaigns have proven to be remarkably effective in 
locating missing children. For instance, a poster distributed nation- 
wide by one organization, displaying the photographs of 24 missing 
children and a toll-free hotline has led to the recovery of eight of 
these children since its release last June. The success of public 
awareness campaigns may be best illustrated by the widespread re- 
sponse to the nationally televised movie *'Adam'' last October, 
which portrayed the real-life story of the abduction of Adam 
Walsh. At the end of the 2-hour film, the photographs of 55 missing 
children were flashed on the screen. Of the 38 million viewers, 
thousands contacted missing children's organizations like Child 
Kind Inc. in New York and the Adam Walsh Resource Center in 
F'lorida. Within several weeks after the movie was aired on October 
10, i;^ of the 55 missing children pictured in the epilog— plus a 
brother and a sister — were recovered. In fact, one of the fortunate 
parents is with us here today. 

Our national commitment to prevent child abductions and locate 
missing children was demonstrated in 1982 by the passage of the 
Missing Children Act under the leadership of Senator Hawkins. 
This act provides for the inclusion of data on missing children in 
the FBI's computerized criminal information network. As a second 
nmpr step in this direction. I introduced the Missing Children s As- 
sistance Act of 1983— S. 2014— on October 27, along with Senators 
Hawkins and Warner and 21 of our distinguished colleagues in the 
Senate. This bill establishes and maintains a national toll-free tele- 
phone line for individuals to report information on missinf chil- 
dren and a national resource center and clearinghouse to provide 
technical assistance and aid in the coordination of public and pri- 
vate efforts to locate and recover missing children. The Missing 
Children's Assistance Act now has 89 cosponsors, evidencing strong 
bipartisan support. At our upcoming February 21 hearing of the 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee, we will focus on the specific provi- 
sions of the bill and current activities of the administration to ad- 
dress the problem of missing children. 

[The text of S. 2014 and the prepared statements of Senators 
Thurmond, Denton, and Warner follow:] 
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To amml the Jiivrnilc .lusliiT and Di'liiujucncy Prcvrnrioii Act of 1J)74 to 
|»r(>vi(i(» for iissi.slanco in loratinjf missing chihirni. 



IN THE SKNATK OF THK miTVA) SPATES 

()(T()HKK *J7 (li'^islntivr day, Octohkh 'J-t), IDHM 
Mr. Si'KCTKU (for himself, Mrs. IIawkin.s, Mr. W.ar.nkk. Mr. Hi HhK'K. Mr. 
Mi Mi'KKs. Mr Andkkws, Mr. Mkadlkv, Mr. KANnm.pn, Mr. 11()i.mn(;s. 
Mr. IIkkmn. Mr. Kikcji.i:. Mr Stakkoud, Mr. Ts()N(;as, Mr. IIkinz, Mr. 
Mkiciiku, Mr. .Mat.si'naoa, Mr. ("ha.sston, Mr. (Iha.s.slkv. ..Ir. Li (jah, 
Mr. MnviiKM., Mr Matiiia.;. Mr. Pkkcv, Mr. P-idkn. mikI Mr. Doi.i:) in- 
IroiiiKM'd the fol)o\vin»r hill; which was r<»nd Iwicc mid rclcrrcd to the Coiii- 
inilUT on (lie .ludiciarv 
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A BILL 

To aninid thr .luvcnilr Justice and Dcliiuincncy rrrvenlion Act 
of 1974 to provid(» for assistance in locatin/j: nii.s.sin^ childr(»ii. 

1 lie it enarird hi/ ihv Srnntr and House of Rvprvsvnia- 

2 (ires of (he (fnltvd Sfnfcs of Amcrictt in ('on(/rrss assemhU'd, 
'^ That this Act may he cited as the "Missin^^ Children's Assist- 

4 anee Act of l!is;r'. 

5 Sk(\ 2. Th(» Juvenih* Justice and I)cIiru|!UMicy Preven- 
(i lion Act of 1974 (4l^ r.S.(\ oHOj). is amended hy addinj^ at 
7 the end of lith' I thereof the foHowio/^^ n(»\v part: 
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'Tart E— Missing Children 
''findings 
**Sec. 271. The Congress finds that— 

over one milHon children are nissing from 
their homes each year; 

"(12) thousands of these children .are abducted 
under circumstances which immediately place them in 
grave danger; 

"(3) many of these children are never reunited 
with their families; 

'*(4) often, there are no clues as to the where- 
abouts of these children; 

• **(r)) many missing children are at great risk of 
both physical harm and sexual exploitation; 

*'(()) of the over three thousand unidentifiable 
bodies that are discovered annually, hundreds are chil- 
dren; 

**(7) in many cases, parents and local law eulorce- 
m(Mit officials have nc. ; the resources nor the exper- 
tise to mount expanded search efforts; 

'HH) abducted children are frequently moved from 
one locality to another, requiring the cooperation and 
coordination of local. Slate, and Federal law enforce- 
menl (efforts: 
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1 on frequent oecasions, law enforcement au- 

2 tliorities quickly exhaust all leads in missing children 
H cases, and r(»quire Jissistand* trom distant communities 

4 where I he child may h{\ located; and 

5 *'(I0) Federal assi.slance is urgfMitly needed to co- 
(i ordinate and assist in this interstate problem. 

7 *'ni':FINITK)N 

H *'Si:c. 27li. For purposes of this part the term 'missing 
5) child* means — 

10 '*(1) any missing person thirteen years of age or 

1 1 younger; or 

PJ any missing person under the agv. of eighteen 

Hi if the circumstances surrounding such person's disap- 

14 pearance indicate that such person is likely to have 

If) been abducted. 

Hi ''dttihs and kunctionh of Ai.MINISTKATOK 

17 "Skc. 27;1 (a) The Administrator— 
IH may prescribe such rules as he considers nec- 

li) (»ssary or appropriate to carry out the purposes of this 

20 part, 

LM "(2) shall make such arrangem(»nts as may be 

2)i necessary or appropriate to ensure thiU there is effec- 

28 tive coordination among all federally funded programs 

24 rcdated to missing children, and 
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I *'{3) shall provider adequate stuff and a^'ency re- 
\l soureci* which are necessary to properly carry o\it his 

3 rexpnnsihilitios pursuant to this part. 

4 "(b) The Administrator shall, by niaking grants to, or 

5 entering into coiitracls with, public agencies or nonprofit or- 
{\ ganizations lor combination thereol), provide for programs — 

7 ^'(1) to establish and maintain a national toll-free 

8 teh^phone line where individuals may report infonna- 
\) tinn regarding the location of missing children; 

10 **(2) to establish and maintain a national resource 

II center luul clearinghouse to — 

12 ''(A) provide tcchnieul assistance to local and 

18 Slate governments, public and private nonprofit 

14 agencies and individuals in locating and recover- 

If) i'^;r missing children; 

10 'HH) r^oordinate public and private efforts to 

17 locale and recover missin/^ eh'Mren; and 

IK *'iC) nationolly di^^seminate information on 

15) innovative mi,ssing childrens' programs, s(^rvices, 

20 and legislation; and 

21 to periodically condmit national incidence 

22 studies to determine the actual number v>f children re- 

23 ported missing each year, the number of children who 

24 are victims of stranger abductions, the number of chiU 
)2Ci dren who are the victims of parental kidnappings, and 
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1 the number of missing children who are recovered each 

2 year. 

3 "(e) The Administrator shall compile, analyze, publish, 

4 and disseminate an annual summary of recently conducted 
.) research, and research currently being conducted, on missing 
(5 children, as well as prepare, in conjunction with the Advisory 
7 Board on Missing Children, an annual comprehensive plan for 
H assuring cooperation and coordination among ail agencies and 

organizations with responsibilities related to missing children. 

"grants 

1 1 "Skc. 214. (a) The Administrator is authorized to make 

12 grants to, and enter into contracts with, public agencies or 
Vi nonprofit private organizations, or combinations thereof, for 
14 research, or demonstration or service programs designed— 

"(1) to educate parents, children, and community 
10 a/i:encies in ways to prevent the abduction of children; 
' "('^) to "«si«t ill the recovery or tracking of miss- 

IH ing children; 

"(•^) to aid communities in the collection of mate- 

20 rials which would be useful to parents in the identifica- 

21 tion of their children; 

"'^ "(4) to increase knowledge of the psychological 

2.S consequeuees on both parents and children in a child's 

24 abduction, both during the period of disappearance and 

25 alter the child is recovered; and 
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1 ''(5) to collect detailed data from selected States 

2 or localities on the actual investigative practices uti- 

3 lized by law enforcement agencies in missing childrei.'a 

4 cases. 

5 **(b) In considering grant applications under this part, 

6 priority shall be given to applicants who — 

7 have demonstrated experience in providing 

8 services to missing children or their families; and 

9 "(2) substantially utilize volunteer assistance. 

10 "advisory board 

11 **Sec. 275. (a) The Administrator shall, within ninety 

12 days after the date of enactnient of this part, appoint an Ad- 

13 visory Board on Missing Children (hereinafter referred to as 

14 the 'Advisory Board'), which shall meet periodically. Such 

15 Board shall be comprised of five members of the general 

16 public with experience or expertise related to missing chil- 

17 dren. The. Advisory Board shall assist the Administrator in 

18 coordinating programs and activities related to missing chil- 

19 dren which are planned, administered, or assisted by any 

20 P'edcral agency. 

21 "(b) The Advisory Board shall assist in the preparation 

22 of the annual comprehensive plan on missing children deveU 

23 oped pursuant to section 273(c) and shall submit the first 

24 annual plan to the President and Congress not Ir-ter than 

25 eighteen months after the date of enactment of this section. 
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"(c) Members of the Advisory Board shall be entitled, 
for each day such member is engaged In the actual perform- 
ance of his or her duties as a member of the Board, to be paid 
at a rate not in ex(;ess of the daily equivalent rate of pay 
payable to a employee under section 5332 of title 5, 

United States (Jode, including traveltime. All members of the 
Hoard shall be reimbursed for travel (including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence) as authorized by section 5703 of such 
titl(\ subsist(»nce, and other necessary expenses incurred by 
th(Mn in the performance of their duties. 



**Sk(:. 276. The Administrator, in consultation with the 
Advisory Board on Missing Children, shall establish annual 
research, demonstration, and service program priorities for 
making grants or contracts pursuant to section 274 and, not 
h\ss than sixty days before establishing stich priorities, shall 
publish in {\n\ Kcideral Register for public coiriinent a slate- 
ment of such proposed i)ri()ritics.". 

Sk(\ To carry out the provisions of this Act, there 
an* authorized to be appropriated $1(),()()(),()()() for cae^h of 
l\\v fiscal years ending September 30, 19H4, Septennber 30, 
11)85, S(^ptcmher 30, 198(5, and September 30, 1987. 

Skc. 4. Section 2Hl(a) of the Juvenile Justiee and !)(»- 
linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5()71(a)) is 
amended by striking out all after ''ending'' through and*' 
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1 and inserting after "1984" the following: September 130, 

2 1985, September 30, 1986, September 30, 1987, and Sep- 

3 tember 30, 1988". 

4 Sec. 5. Section 341(a) of the Juvenile Justice and De- 

5 linquency Prevention Act of 1974 (4'J U.S.C. 57.'51(a)) is 

6 amended by striking out all after "ending" through ", and" 

7 and inserting after "1984" the following: 

8 ", September 30, 1985, September 30, 1986, Sej.Lember 30, 

9 1987, and September 30, 1988". 

O 
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Prkhauki) StatkmuNt ok Hon. Sthom Thurmond, a U.S. Senator From the State 

OK bOUTH CaROMNA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

The Chairman of the subcommittee on Juvenile Justice is to be commended for 
holdinK this hearing today and for scheduling a hearing later this month on S. 2014. 
the Missing Children s Assistance Act. The fact that this bill has gathered forty co- 
apousors since the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania introduced it last Octo- 
dren'* °^ importance that this body places on the issue of missing chil- 

1 joined with Senator Specter as a cosponsor of the original Missing Children Act. 
introduced by Senator Hawkins of Florida, that was passed into law during the last 
Longres.s. That Act made it possible for law enforcement agencies to use the FBI 
nhXm^f'Th '"^^''"K and identifying missing 

I VfL P«y<:hological and physical well-being of our children must protect- 

ed. The Miasing Children's Act was a first step. 

1 ' Committee on the Judiciary and the Senate have passed further legis- 

^1m'.?. '^A oVu^l'T''^^^''^ "? protecting our children from abuse. Last year the 
Senate pan.sed S. 14()<», the Sexual Exploitation of Children Act of 1983. This bill is 
fhnl ihn'' "^n ' k"""""'' °I child pornography bv toughening the laws against 
hose who sexually abu.se and exploit our youth. These same provisions are con- 
Uined in S l((i<i, the Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 that has recently 
passed the Senate Other provisions of the Comprehensive Crime Control Act focus 
o those who would prey on our young through drugs, still other provisions would 
aid n cdudi ing the public in ways of preventing neighborhood crime. S. 1762 is in- 
lendi'd to help keep tho.se who victimize society behind bars 

While the niain imoMct of the Missing Children's Assistance Act would be the re- 
;.uthori/,ution of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, the bill 
would focu.s .some of the resources of the Office on the location and recovery of miss- 
ing children. 

These hearing.s are intended to examine both the legislation and the problem Too 
many Americans are saddened each year with stories of child murder or abduction 
only o di.smi.s.s the news by saying "that could never happen here" or "my child 
would newr talk to strangers." The story of Adam Walsh and the Atlanta tragedies 
serve as vivid reminders that it can happen anywhere to anyone 

It IS not my intention to .scare the people; rather the purpose of this hearing is to 
make them aware of the problem. Adults and children alike must be educated. Ev- 
eryone mu.st be taught ways of protecting our children. We must lessen the likeli- 
ntKjd ot future tragedies. 

Today we will hear firsthand accounts from people to have suffered the heart- 
break of a niLssing child. We al.so hope to hear of ways to safeguard ourselves and 
where we ca.sn turn lor help. Thank you all for appearing today 

Prki-arku Statkmknt of Hon. Jeremiah Denton, a U.S. Senator From the State 

OK Alabama 

Mr. Chait nuin, becau.se I am greatly concerned about our nation's young neonle, I 
.strongly support S. 201.1, the ivfissing Children's A.saistance Act of C I mn con- 
cerned about the plight of the thou.sands of children who disappear from their 
home,s r,.,ch year and T believe that we, as legislators, must do more to deal with the 
('rol)leni of hose mi.s.sing children. I therefore, commend you, Mr. Chairman, for 
spon.soring the legislation and for holding this hearing. " rman, tor 

If c."'!""r\"' children represents a growing national tragedy. The 

United States Depar ment of Health and Human Services has estimated that each 
•uMinH'^l^f".-''"" ^ 1« million children are missing ficm their homes for vnrying 
, ei . d.s of irne^ Anproxiniately 90<7r run away for a few days and return home, but 
'^lol ^'bducted by one of their parents, and as many as 

.)() (100 joung Americans are reported as having been abducted by strangers. 

Mr. ( hairman thousands of children and thousands of parents are victimised 
every year. The children disappear into the unknown. The parents live in an agony 
o searching for their children with little hope of success, there is no possible way 
ihiit we, a.s outsiders, can even begin to understand the devastating grief that is .so 
present and real in families who mu.st deal with the trauma of a missing child We 
niav not he uble to understand the grief, but we can certainlv act to help deal with 
it. 1 tirmlv !)(■ leve that the federal government must play a more active role in the 
process of (mding missing children and returning them to their homes. 

Ihere IS one man who had dedicated his life to aiding children who run nwav 
Irom their (amilies Father Bruce Kitter, a Franci.scoii priest and Executive Director 
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of Covennnt Houho in New York, was the guest speaker at the Senate Caucus on the 
Family meeting held on January Father Ritter described his programs which 
serve over 1,000 teenagers a month who have run away or who have been thrown- 
away by their families. 

These kids are the victims of one-parent, abusing or alcoholic families— families 
that have broken apart and who have given up on their responsibilities to rear and 
nuture their children. I believe we must re-dedicate ourselves to seeing that these 
homeless children are provided with the care and nuturing they need. 

Father Ritter has experienced only a one-third success rate with his program. But 
the children who succeed are reconciled with their families or cared for in a setting 
which helps them establish independence and the capabilities io care for themselves 
sufficiently. 

I believe that any legislation considered by this Subcommittee must address the 
needs of those parents who want to be reconciled with their children. In this way, 
we will be successful in diverting children from the juvenile justice system, as well 
as from the homeless life wf the street. 

Mr. Chainnan, the term ''missing child" often carries the connotation of abduc- 
tion by a stranger. Although that is a real problem, we too often ignore parental 
kidnapping as a mcyor cause of disappearing chilure.i. The number of child abduc- 
tions by parents has increased alarmingly. The mounting rate of divorce and the 
increasing number of broken families have resulted in prolonged consideration of 
child custody cases. As a result, there has been an immense increase in parental 
kidnapping. I ask that an article dealing with the horrible phenomenon of parental 
kidnapping, entitled "When Parents Kidnap Their Own Children," from the Fall 
1981] issue of Barrister magazine be entered in the record immediately following my 
statement. 

Whether children have been taken by a parent, abducted b>; strangers, or run 
away from their homes, locating them can be an extreme hardship. Our mobile soci- 
ety has caused immense frustrations for local law enforcement agencies in tracking 
missing young people. Local law enforcement officials are the first to have responsi- 
bility for the recovery of missing children. It is very difficult, however, to solve the 
widespread problem solely on a local level. The lack of resources and expertise by 
parents and local law enforcement officials makes practically^ impossible the neces- 
sary widespread search and collection of necessary information abot* an abducted 
child. 

Several communities around the country have started programs to aid police in 
their search for missing children. The Young Volunteers in ACTION, a program 
under the ACTION agency, developed a series of demonstration projects to be held 
in six cities around the country to educate and inform parents and children about 
the prevention of crimes involving children. 

I am pleased to report that, on January 21 of this year, the first of the six 
projects, was held in Tuskegee, Alabama. The director of the project was J. B. 
Walker, the Tuskegee Chief of Police. I commend Chief Walker, along with the 
members of local organizations, ACTION, the Tuskegee school board, and private 
area industries who worked to develop and fund the day long event. It was designed 
to inform parents and children about how to assist in the prevention of child abduc- 
tion and child exploitation. 

The goal was to fingerprint and photograph 1,500 to 2,000 children under the age 
of 18. as well as to compile biological statistics of the children for the permanent 
records of the parents. The program was a great success. Twenty-five percent of the 
children under 18 years of age were fingerprinted and photographed. 

That kind of community involvement is excellent, but in order to protect our na- 
tions youth to the fullest we must provide for more active federal involvement. 

In 11)H2, Congress passed the Missing Children Act. The act extended the FBI's 
authority to collect and record data about missing children. It requires the FBI to 
li.st missing children in a national computer accessable to most police departments 
across the country. 

The Missing Children s Act of 1082 was only the first phase in the protection of 
our youth. The next phase, complementing the first, is S. 2014, the Missing Chil- 
dren's Assistance Act of 198:J. The purpose of that legislation is to obtain greater 
national commitment and a nationwide effort in solving the disappearance of so 
many of our children every year. 

The Act guarantees coordinated and comprehensive programs at the federal level 
to assist local and ^tate authorities in the search for missing children. It extends the 
authorization of the Juvenile Justice and Deliquency Prevention Act through 1988. 
It provides for the establishment and maintenance of a toll-free telephone line for 
the reporting of information about the location of missing children, as well as the 
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establishment of a national renource center and clearinghouse to provide technical 
assistance to law enforcement officials. I consider that provision to be an effective 
weapon in the battle against criminals whose targets are our young Americans. 

I strongly agree that the bill will do much to aid parents and relatives of missing 
children by creating a nationwide source of data for investigations of missing chil- 
dren cases. 

Mr. Chai rman, I ask that a list of organizations with information about missing 
children, prepared by Marjorie Washington of the Congressional Reference Division, 
appear in the record following my statement. 

It is critical that the federal government play an active role in the process of re- 
turning missing children safely to their homes. The passage of S. 2014 is an impor- 
tant step toward providing protection to America's children. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for your introduction of the bill, and I offer my 
support in the attempt to assist parents to protect and to find their children. 



A Child Is Missing— Parents do Kidnap Their Own Children— As Many as 
50,000 A Year; the Question is: Are Child-snatching Laws Effective? 

(By Herbert A. Glieberman— Attorney: author of ''Closed Marriage and ''Confessions 
of a Divorce Attorney." Research associate: Laura J. Jones.) 

Three years ago Congress was confronted with the evidence that from 25,000 to 
100,000 children a year were victims of parental kidnappings, as cited in Proposed 
Federal Parental Kidnapping Prevention Act: Hearings on S. 105 Before the Sub- 
committee on Child and Human Development of the Senate Comm. on Labor and 
Human Resources, 96th Cong., 2d Bess. 5 (1980). Only a small percentage of most 
children were ever reunited with their searching parents. To deter child-snatching 
and to locate abducting parents and missing children, Congress passed the Parental 
Kidnapping Prevention Act of 1980. Despite Congress's gocS intentions, according to 
many attorneys across the country, most of the act as enacted and enforced has 
proven to be of little value to the victimized custodial parent. 

The PKPA basically provides for FBI assistance in states where child-snatching is 
a felony, a computerized "Parental Locater Service" to provide information regard- 
mg the location of abducting parents and missing children, and interstate enforce- 
ment of child custody judgments. The act represents Congress's first attempt at in- 
volvement in interstate child custody disputes of this nature Such matters had pre- 
viously been left to the states. 

The only section of the PKPA that provides for active assistance in locating ab- 
ducting parents and missing children involves the use of the FBI, tn,^ investigative 
arm of the Justice Department. The FBI was previously authorized, under the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act, to investigate and apprehend fugitives crossing stale lines to avoid 
prosecution of a state felony. The PKPA extended the Fugitive Felon Act to make 
FBI assistance available if the abducting parent took the child across state lines to 
avoid prosecution for a state felonv (i.e., child-snatching). This is cited in 18 U.S.C. 
§1078 note (Supp. 1983) see P. Hofr, J. Schulman, & A. Volenik, Interstate Custody 
Disputes and Parental Kidnapping: Policy, Practice and Law, 8-24 (1982). By 
making FBI assistance available, the PKPA helps the state official who might other- 
wise be at a disadvantage in pursuing the ' xlucting parent out of his own state. In 
addition to haying access to resources unavailable to most people, the FBI also gives 
a parent who is without financial resources to hire a private detective a potentially 
veii7 potent means by which he may be able to find a concealed child. 

The process to obtain FBI assistance must be commenced by the state or local 
prosecutor. FBI intervention cannot be obtained by a parent or the parent's attor- 
ney. The state or local nrosecutor must apply to a U.S. Attorney for a federal fugi- 
tive felon warrant. Pursuant to Justice Department policy, the prosecutor must 
show that the state is committed to prosecute and extradite the fugitive and that 
the present location of the kidnapper is unknown. The U.S. Attorney, at least in the 
past, has had to obtain approval from the Justice Department in Washington before 
he could issue a warrant. 

After the warrant is issued, the FBI investigation begins. If the abductor is locat- 
ed and apprehended, he will be turned over to the local authorities in the state of 
arrest and the federal charges will be dismissed. He will either waive extradition or 
stand for extradition to the demanding state for prosecution by the state or local 
prosecutor on the state felony charge. 

The major weakness in this section of the act is that the assistance of the FBI is 
only available if the child is abducted from a state where child-snatching is a felony 
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(or if another felony huH been committed). If the parent abducts the child from a 
state that treat« the offense aH a misdemeanor, there is not authorization for FBI 
intervention. Similarly, if the abducting parent takes the child to a state where 
child-snatching is a misdemeanor, the officials in that state may not be inclined to 
grant requests for extradition. 

Currently, 18 states make child-snatching a felony; 13 states make it a misde- 
meanor; and 16 states have statutes that combine the two (i.e., a felony if the parent 
leavt»s the state, a misdemeanor if he remains in the state). A few states have no 
provision at all for child-snatching. If enforcement must depend on how a state clas- 
sifies the offense, then each non-felony state should elevate the offense to a felony. 
Otherwise, FBI assistance under the PKPA will be unavailable to a distressed 
parent if a non-felony state is involved. 

Most state felony statutes provide that the abductor must have violated a custody 
order to be charged with the offense. If there has been no custody determination, 
then the abductor has not committed a felony and the FBI will not be available to 
locate the abducting parent. Because a significant percentage of all parental kidnap- 
pings occur prior to the entry of a custody decree, relatively few people will be able 
to qualify for FBI assistance. Some states have recognized this problem, however, 
and have adopted statutes which require less than tho violation of a custody order 
for the maintenance of a child-snatching charge. 



In addition lo tliese problems, the Justice Department has failed to enforce the 
PKPA, at least until recent changes in policy. There is no question that Congress 
intended for the Justice Department to take an active role in child-snatching cases. 
The Justice Department has been fully aware of Congress's intent that it give inter- 
state parental kidnappers the same treatment it gives other felons fieeing across the 
state lines. 

The Justice Department, however, has in the past refused to pursue parental kid- 
nappers as it pursues other felons under the Fugitive Felon Act. A^ter the passage 
of the PKPA, the Justice Department decided that it would refuse to issue a war- 
rant in a child-snatching case unless there was independent credible information 
that the abducted child was in physical danger or then in a condition of abuse or 
neglect. In all other cases FBI involvement is automatic and a federal warrant is 
unconditionally issued once the fugitive crosses the state line. Attempting to justify 
the disparate treatment and the obvious burden now placed on the victimized 
parent, the Justice Department has maintained that child-snatching cases involve 
family" matters that do not warrant the attention and resources that other, more 
serious offenses under the* Fugitive Felon Act do. 

Congressional opposition to the Justice Department's stance has had some effect. 
After Congress became aware of the Justice Departments continuing disregard for 
the PKPA and its refusal to substantively change its policy, it conducted investiga- 
tions and held testimonial hearings. Two bills, in addition, were introduced to fur- 
ther manifest Congress's intent and directions to the Justice Department. 

On October 12, 1982, Public Law 97-29^ (HR 6976) went into effect and became 
known as the "MisF* T Children Act." The act was designed to assist the federal 
government and the ites, as well as to "acquire, collect, classify, and preserve any 
information which would assist in the identification of any deceased individual who 
has not been identified, after the discovery of such deceased individual" and "to ac- 
quire, collect, classify and preserve any information which would assist in the loca- 
tion of any missing person (including an unemancipated person as defined by the 
laws of the place of residence of such person) and to provide confirmation as to any 
entry for such a person to the parent, legal guardian, or next of kin of that person 
(the attorney general may acquire, collect, classify, an'J preserve such information 
from such parent, guardian, or next of kin)," all in an effort to assist in tracking 
down missing children. 

Section (4) of the act permits the federal government to ''exchange such records 
and information with, and for the oTicial use of, authorized officials of the federal 
government, the states, cities, and penal and other institutions." With this new act 
in place and taken together with other legislation, it is hoped that the federal gov- 
ernment will play a larger part in helping to locate and return missing children to 
their proper parents. 

Recently, the Justice Department gave some indication that its position had 
changed somewhat. FBI Director William Webster ordered FBI agents to intensify 
and improve their handling of child-kidnapping cases. In a memo to the agents, 
Webster ordered the review of all cases involving the possibility of child-kidnapping 
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regardless of whether a ransom wuh demanded or evidence of interstate transporta- 
tion was presented. The uKenta in the future will have to justify, with complete doc- 
umentation, why they decided to conduct a full investigation or why they decided to 
refrain from one. Lie detector tests» according to the memo, are to be used "selec- 
tively as an investigative aid and not routinely applied to the missing child's rela- 
tives. 

Senator Paula Hawkins of Florida, who initiated the most recent investigation 
into the Justice Department s inactions, called Webster's memo "a tremendous step 
forward, and said that the FBI's action "demonstrates a real commitment to the 
investigation of child kidnappings." The FBI's response may indicate the Justice De- 
^^"15"^ ^i. ^°"*f"Owaited submission to congressional pressure in this matter. 
Whether the Justice Department is willing to raise child-snatching to the level in- 
tended by the FKPA is not discernable by Webster's memo, however, and remains 
to be seen. 

The Justice Department, one might note, is not alone in exhibiting a reluctance to 
become involved in parental kidnappings. According to divorce attorneys across the 
country, local prosecutors do not always enforce state crimina! child-snatching stat- 
utes and sometimes charge an abductor with a felony only as an accommodation to 
ihe victimized parent with no intention of prosecuting the abductor. Local police de- 
partments, moreover, are reported by many attorneys to give child-snat^hinc cases 
low priority. 

Because of the apparent inadequacy of state criminal legislation and because of 
t!ie refusal of some federal and state officials to enforce parental kidnapping laws, 
some congressional support has been garnered to make child-snatching a federal 
criminal offense. [It is currently not a federal criminal violation to kidnap one's own 
child IH U.S C. § 1:^01 (Supp., 1982).] Two bills have been introduced to this effect: 
H.R 1440, !)7th Cong.. 1st Sess. 11981) and H.R. 5018, 97th Cong., 1st Sess. (1981). 
Both are currently f)endinii before the House Judiciary Committee. Advocates say 
that child-snatching should be a federal crime to alleviate the problems associated 
with states that have various classifications for the offense. Abducting parents, 
moreover, might be less likely to kidnap their children if they knew that they would 
be committing a federal crime. 

The PKFA also provides assistance in locating the abductinp ent by use of the 
computerized Parental Locator Service. The PLS will provide t i. "C address of the 
abducting parent and his place of employment, if known, if thj . mation will be 
u.sed to enforce a state or federal law with respect to the i i taking or re- 

straint of a child, or to make or enforce a child custody det-^ in. Previously 

available to locate parents delinquent in their child support . . is, the service 
does not offer any assistance in actively attempting to loca . . missing parents. 

Although the PLS does offer some useful information in locating missing parents, 
there are limitations. Furthermore, many abducting parents will remain under- 
ground. The PLS, consequently, would not be helpful if the abductor changed his 
name or used a false social security number. The state, in addition, may charge the 
parents a small fee for processing costs, and there may be a delay in receiving the 
information due to administration and procedure. 

The third section of the PKPA requires that state courts enforce the custody de- 
terniinations made by other states, consistent with federal jurisdictional standards. 
In the past an abducting parent woud often take a child to another state after he 
was denied custody in his home state. He would then petition the court in the 
second state for custody and allege that a ''change of circumstances" warranted a 
modilication of the earlier judgment or that the earlier judgment deserved no recog- 
nition of all. 

Because custody judgments are not considered "final" and because it was not 
hard to show changed circumstances, especially in the absence of a distant, nonpos- 
sessnm parent, the court in the second state would often modify the prior judgment, 
or not rcc«)gni7,e it. and award custody to the abductor. Many times the other parent 
would then abduct the chi^d and the whole process would be repeated. Ha-^ the first 
custody determination been granted full faith and credit, there would have been less 
incentive to kidnap and take the child to a more favorable forum and relitigate the 
issue. Also, there would be little possibility of conflicting judgments from two states. 

Many of the problems associated with non-final custody determinations have been 
allMViated by the PKPA. Under the PKPA courts of a second state shall enforce 
child custody orders, except under certain circumstances, made by another state ex- 
ercising jurisdiction consistent with specific, enumerated standards. In an effort to 
alleviate the problems discussed above. Congress, in effect, imposed judicial re- 
straint where little previously existed. 
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With repaid to the othur major provisions affecting the enforcement of judgments, 
the PKPA also creates u duty to defer to the continuing jurisdiction of a state that 
made a custody determination consistent with various provisions of the act so long 
as that state has jurisdiction under its own law and remains the residence of the 
child or any contestant. See P. Hoff, J. Schulman & A. Volenik, Interstate Custody 
Disputes and Parental Kidnapping: Policy, Practice and Law, 3-33. In addition, it 
creates a duty to refrain from exercising jurisdiction during the pendency of an 
action in a court which is exercising jurisdiction consistently with the act The 
PKPA further provides that before a custody determination is made, reasonable 
itotice and an opportunity to be heard shall be given to the parties. 

A previous attempt to provide for interstate recognition of child custody determi- 
nations had been made with the enactment of the Uniform Child Custody jurisdic- 
tion Act. That act similarly provided for the e.iforcement of the judgments of sister 
states, but each state was not required to adopt the act. At the time the PKPA was 
passed, requiring all UCCJA and non-UCCJA states to enforce the judgments of 
sister states, 43 states had adopted the UCCJA. In passing the PKPA, Congress ap- 
parently realized that the incentive for child-snatching \/ould be ever-present unless 
no state would provide an opportunity to relitigate custody. 

Except for interstate enforcement of child custody determinations, the PKPA doe? 
not offer as much assistance as it should to the victims of parental kidnappings. Al- 
though Congress mav have meant well, the provisions of the PKPA as drafted will 
hardly accomplish the goal of helping distressed parents locate abducting parents 
and missing children through either FBI assistance or the PLS. Also, if the Justice 
Department does not in fact reverse its previous policy with regard to child-snatch- 
ing cases, enforcement of the Criminal Provisions of the act will remain the same: 
non-existent. 

Orcjanizations With Information About Missing Children 

Child Custody Project, American Bar Association, 1800 M St, N.W., Washington 
20030 (202) 331-22r)0. 

Child Find, Inc., P.O. Box 277, New Paltz, N.Y. 12561 (914) 255-1848 (800) 431- 
5005 (toll-free number for searching children and those identifying them only; hot 
line open 8 a.m. -8 p.m., seven days a week.) 

Children's Rights of Florida, P.O. Box 173, Pinellas Park, Fla. 33565. 

Children's Rights of New York, Inc., 19 Maple Ave., Stonybrook, N.Y. 11790 (5161 
751-7840. 

Dee ScoHeld Awareness Program, Inc., 4418 Bay Court Ave., Tampa, Fla. 33611. 
Family and Friends of Missing Persons, P.O. Box 21444, Seattle, Wa. 98111 (206) 
782-83()(;. 

Find Me Inc., P.O. Box 1612, LaGrangts Ga. 30241. 
Mothers Without Custody, Inc., P.O. Box 76, Sudbury, Mass. 01776. 
National Coalition for Children's Justice, 1214 Evergreen Rd., Yardley, Pa. 19067. 
National Fund for Runaway Children 2001 S St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202)783-6417. 

National Mis.sing Children's Locate Center, 201 Yamhill Law Center, 1123 SV/ 
Yamhill Street, Portland, Oreg. 97205. . ^ „ 

National Runaway Switchboard (800) 621-4000 (toll-free) (800) 972-6004 (toll-free 
in Illinois— service is called Illinois Youth Switchboard.) 

National Youth Work Alliance, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036 (202) 785-0764. 

Parents Against Child-Snatching, 5311A Williams Road, Norcross, Ga. 30093. 

Parents Helping Parents-Child Abductions, Route 1, Box 406D, Myakka City, Fla. 
33551 (813) 322-2082. 

The Roberta Joe Society, P.O Box 124, Circleville, Ohio 43113 (614) 474-5020. 

Runaway Hotline: (800) 231-6946 or (800) 392-3352 in Texas. 

SKARCH 560 wSylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07832 (800) 526-4603 (toll-frte) 
(201) r)i;7-4()40 (in New Jersey). Stolen Children Information Exchange, 210 Va Main 
St., Suite 1, Huntinpton Beach, (^alif. 92648 (714) 847-2676. 

United Parents Against Child Stealing, Inc. (UPACS) P.O. Box 35428, Tucson, 
Ariz. 85740. (602) 749-9303 (24-hour service). 



Prkpauh) Statkmknt ok Hon. John Warnkh. a U.S. Senator From the Statk of 

Virginia 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join the other cosponsors of S. 2014 to urge early action 
by the committee to report this legislation so the Congress can act upon it. 
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^°"r .leadership on the issue of miasing children is outstanding. We cannot allow 
the initiatives started by the Missing Children Act of 1982 to cease. This bill will 
continue those programs and establish new programs to help coordinate the public 
* m'""ou • ^ '°<^ate and recover missing or abducted children. 

•ki ^u'""?'-!^"" "P*'" support to assist your efforts in every way 

possible. The children of our nation are vulnerable, and we must commit the re- 
sources necessary to prevent abductions and murder and assist in locating missing 
cnildren. The 1.8 million children who disappear from their homes each year need a 
national program to help them in their need. This bill will be another step in the 
process to find a solution to this ever-recurring tragedy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Specter. I would now like to acknowledge the presence 
of the distinguished Senator from Florida, Senator Hawkins, whose 
leadership has been outstanding in the field of missing children. 

Senator Hawkins and I introduced the Missing Children's Assist- 
ance Act of 1983, S. 2014, on October 27 of last year, along with 
Senator Warner and 21 of our colleagues in the Senate. Senator 
Hawkins and I also worked closely in the 97th Congress to enact 
the Missing Children Act which was signed into law bv President 
Reag:-.n in October 1982. 

So 1 am pleased to call on Senator Hawkins for an opening state- 
ment at this time. 

OPENIN(; STATEMENT OF HON. PAULA HAWKINS, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Senator Hawkins. Thr k you, Mr. Chairman. 

It gives me great jure to work with you again on this prob- 
lem that plagues this country, missing children, and I appreciate 
the key role that you constantly play in the passage of this legisla- 
tion and in your sensitivity of this subject. 

We all realize that much more can be done to locate missing chil- 
dren, and perhaps most importantly, we would like to prevent their 
abduction in the first instance. 

I am impressed and gratified by the work of the local and the 
btate agencies and the numerous individuals, and especially the 
citizen action groups throughout this Nation, who I have met with 
and who I read about, who have dedicated themselves to protecting 
our Nation s most valuable resource, our children. 

As impressive as all of our efforts are as volunteers, volunteer 
organizations that I meet with say that they are just unable to 
cope with the problem because it is so big. We are overwhelmed by 
the extent of the problem and the difficulties in coordinating the 
ocation and prevention activities in this mobile society that we 
live in. 

_ Senator Specter and I have introduced the Missing Children's As- 
sistance Act and it is designed to give help to those individuals and 
organization.s who have labored so long and so well in this field. 

rhis legislation simply establishes the national toll free tele- 
phone line for missing children, and it establishes a missing chil- 
dren s center and clearing house which would provide technical 
advice and experti.se to all of the various groups and provide fund- 
ing tor these organizations for research, demonstration, and service 
projects. 

I want to make it perfectly clear here that there is some fear 
that this legislation is intended to replace the work of you dedicat- 
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ed individuals, but it is not. It is just an additional tool to supple- 
ment the work you do. 

It is impossible to replace the efforts of groups like Child Find 
and Fi»id Me, Inc. and Child Keepers, and without individuals like 
Cathy Rosenthal and Gloria Yerkovich and John and Louise 
Klinckscales, we really would not be where we are today. 

With Federal help and assistance, I believe we will be able to 
find many more children. Some of the individuals that we have 
mentioned will be testifying here today, and I think we will see the 
real need why we need Federal assistance and guidance to give 
some direction to solving the problem of missing children. 

Tnank you, Senator Specter. I am looking forward to a solution 
of the problem. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. Senator Hawkins, for 
your opening statement. 

I would like now to turn to ocr first witness, Mrs. Emily Hall 
Hynson of Colonial Beach, Va. Mrs. Hynson will describe for us 
how her 7-year-old son, Casey, was kidnaped in October 1983 while 
he was waiting for her in a van parked outside her apartment in 
Monroe Hall, Va. 

Some f)-hours after her son's disappearance, Mrs. Hynson re- 
ceived a call from a man demanding a ransom. 

We will now turn to you, Mrs. Hynson. 

We welcome you and thank you for being here. Would you please 
state your full name for the record? 

STATEMENT OF EMILY HALL HYNSON, C()LONL\L HKACH, VA 

Ms. Hynson. Emily Hall Hynson. 

Senator Specter. And would you now tell us what happened to 
your son? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, when you say like an apartment building, I 
come to the city today, and I forget what it is like to be in the city 
after being in the country so long, but it is a rural area, very rural, 
and I would say it was not as far as from you to me from my front 
door to wh?re my van was parked. 

And I am one of the fortunate ones because when mine was miss- 
ing, it was a local. The person who took my child was not a quarter 
of a mile away, and he did not even have a car. It was strictly for 
money. 

He had seen my dad's van, my dad's big truck at the bank. He is 
on the board, and when they move from the one location to the 
other, he saw moving the furniture and some of the file cabinets 
and stuff. It was just a community project. Where in the city you 
would hire somebody to move you, at home everybody pitches in. 

Senator Specter. Mrs. Hynson, would you tell us a little bit 
about yourself? How many children do you have? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I am from a big family of five children and I 
have one son, Casey, and 1 have a stepson who is 14. 

Senator Specter. A stepson who is 14 and how old is Casey? 

Ms. Hynson. Seven. He will be S next month. 

Senator Specter. And what does your husband do for a living? 

Ms. Hynson. He is a farmer. 

Senator Specter. A farmer, and you are a homemaker? 
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Ms. Hynson. Well, I work for mv dad. Where Casey was taken 
from is my dad's grocery store, and my mother and father's home 
is in the back, where we all grew up. 

Senator Specter. So one day recently you brought your son 
Casey to your father's grocery store or was he in the van? 

Ms. Hynson. He comes with me every day. 

Senator Specter. He comes with you every day? 

Ms. Hynson. After school, you know, he gets off there until I got 
ready to go home. 

Senator Specter. Now, what time of the day was this? 

Ms. Hynson. About 5:30, 

Senator Specter. About 5:30 in the afternoon? 

Ms. Hynson. The bus stops. 

Senator Specter. And you and Casey had driven over in this van 
which you have just described? 

Ms. Hynson. Yes, sir. I mean it is known locally. It is an old van. 

Senator Specter. And did you leave Casey in the van? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, he had gone ahead of me. I had gone back to 
answer a question for a customer. The only thing that divides the 
house from the store is one door, and when I answered the ques- 
tion, which it could not have been 30 seconds 

Senator Specter. So where was Casey when you saw him last? 

Ms. Hynson. Standing in the middle of the kitchen floor, which 
was not 500 feet from the van. 

Senator Specter. And what happened next? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, when I went outside, it was drizzly and rainy, 
and he was not in the van. So I went across the parking lot and 
hack to the front of the store and looked all through and asked the 
different clerks and my stock boys if they had seen him. 

Well, I looked over in the meat department where my sister 
works; where he usually goes over and plays his record player 
behind the meat counter with her. But he just was not there. 

When I circled the store the second time and nobody had seen 
him, then I knew in my heart right then he was gone because he is 
not the kind of child to wander off. 

One of my sisters was gone and so were my parents, and 1 said, 
well, maybe they circled in and picked him up, and you know, he is 
with them. I knew this was not true because, not that I demanded, 
but he will not even get in the car with my husband or my mother 
unless he comes and tells me first. We are that close, and so I knew 
the minute I could not find him that he was gone. 

Then when my parents got back and my other sister, which was 
not 20 minutes, it was a sure thing that he was gone, and I would 
say within an hour the police department was combing the woods. 

Senator Specter. Mrs. Hynson, did you file an official missing 
person's report with the police? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I am not even sure. My dad called the county 
sheriff, and within minutes they were there. 

Senator Specter. And you told the county sheriff what had hap- 
pened? 

Ms. Hynson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Specter. And what did the county sheriff do? 
Ms. Hynson. Well, he knew Casey, too, and he knew Casey 
would not wander off. So he had the men searching through the 
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woods and volunteers, families, and the rescue squad and fire de- 
partment, everybody, just in case it was somebody who had taken 
him locally, you know. 

Everybody was trying to think what they had seen last at the 
time. Even customers that had heard about it had come back to the 
store to say what cars they had seen in the parking lot when they 
were there. 

Senator Specter. And what action did the sheriffs office take? 

.Ms. Hynson. Well, it was not— except for looking and trying to 
finJ out the detail?, of what Casey had on and where he was last 
and bverylhing, until the phone call came 

Senator Specter. Tell us about the phone call. 

Ms. Hynson. Well, at about 9, which is just before the store 
closes— so the kidnaper knew this; he wanted to make sure he 
caught me before I went home, see— when that— it was a relief 
almost vvhen it came because the fear was that I would never see 
him again, and I would not know where he was or where to look, 
and so when I recognized that it was a local voice, a family group 
that comes in the store 

Senator Specter. Did you recognize the voice on the phone? 

Ms. Hynson. Not as the exact person, but there is a group that, 
you know, pretty much sounds alike. I sound just like my No. 2 
sister. So it was a relief to know all they wanted was money. 

Senator Specter. What did the man at the other end of the 
phone say to you, as best you can recall? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, he said, ''Emily, Casey s all right.'' Well, the 
minute I knew that, I knew it was a first name that he knew me 
and he knew my son. 

Senator Specter. So he called you, ''Emily,'' as if you knew him 
personally. 

Ms. Hynson. And when we discovered who it was, I do know 
him, you know. I almost consider him a friend as you would a cus- 
tomer coming in your store, which made it even hurt worse. 

Senator Specter. You do not consider him a friend any more, do 
you? 

Ms. Hynson. No. but I certainly feel sorry for him. 
Senator Specter. And what did he say? 

Ms. Hynson. He said, ''Casey's all right," and I said, '*Where is 
he?" As much as I can recall, he said, "Have $75,000 by tomorrow 
or you will never see Casey again." 

When you talk about a group, the intelligence level is so lew I 
could almost tell he had to read that off a piece of paper, if he 
could read, or memorize it to say it without forgetting it. You 
know, even the FBI when they got there said they just cannot be- 
lieve that there is this low an intelligent group in the United 
States, but it is because we deal with upper class so long that you 
forget, you know, what the back woods country is like. 

Senator Specter. After the man said. ''$75,000 or you will never 
see your son again," what did you say? 

M.'j. Hynson. Well, I tried to extend it because it was being taped 
by that time, you know. So, I said, all right. I said, "Well, how will 
I know where to drop it or where to bring it or where can I meet 
Casey?" And I tried 

Senator Specter. Was that conversation taped? 
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Ms. Hynson. Not that one because it was so quick. 

Senator Specter. The later events were taped? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, see, this phone call brought the FBI in and 
then they set up the tapes and everything. 

Senator Specter. And what action did the FBI take? 

Ms. Hynson. Let's see. I'm not sure about what time they got 
there, but it was some time between 11 and 1 in the morning. It 
was that quick, and they were wonderful. They had tapes between 
my home, which is 3 miles away, and the store, and they had a 
tape recorder and everything set up. They just— it seems like to me 
u ^ou could ever feel confident that everything was being done, I 

Senator Specter. And there was a plan for you to meet this man 
somewhere? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, the next day he called again and told me 
where to meet him and, you know, how to bring the money and 
everything. 

Senator Specter. What did he say? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I tried to get him to let me talk to Casey and 
to make sure he was all right, but it was a pay phone. I could hear 
that from the coins dropping. So I knew he could not have 
brought— anywhere there would be a pay phone, somebody would 
know my child. He has grown right up in the grocery store with 
me. So not that he is more special than any other child; just that 
he is more well known. 

I would say there is not 10 percent of the whole county that did 
not know him if they saw him on the street, and I tried to find out, 
you know, where he wanted me to drop the money, and I tried to 
act like I really did not understand so that he would keep talking. 

benator Specter. And by this time the conversation was record- 
ed? 

Ms. Hynson. It was recorded, and where he wanted me to drop 
the money was not a quarter of a mile from home. 

Senator Specter. Exactly where did he want you to drop the 
money? 

Ms. Hynson. It is an old dirt country road, and the trees are 
fu ^ overgrown, and it ij3 so thick at times you cannot see 
through them, and it is an old graveyard back up in there, and he 
told me to bring it to the old Taylor graveyard, and I guess the 
road IS a half mile long, and then you can circle back and go back 
on the hard surfaced road again. 

The FBI wanted to get in the van with me, and they wanted to 
give me fake money, but I did not know exactly who else was in on 
It because the group that I had in mind could not have plotted this 
out, and I figured if they did not bring Casey with them and it was 
not the right kind of money or the right amount of money, they 
may take it out on him. 

Senator Specter. So you decided not to use fake money, but used 
the real money. 
Ms. Hynson. So we used the real thing. 

Senator Specter. And the authorities did not want you to go to 
do this? 

Ms. Hynson. No, sir. They did not want me to go alone, but I 
knew if they saw anybody else, the rage that would hit them just 
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because I did not do what they said— they trusted me. That is why 
they asked for me rather than my father or my mother. 

Senator Specter. But you decided to use real money and to go 
alone in order not to take any chances with your son s safety? 

Ms. Hynson. Yes, sir. I waited 8 years for him. 

Senator Specter. Anc' what happened next? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I went up on the old road, and it was so thick. 
I was looking to the right, which is really the Taylor graveyard, 
but see, they have livedf there all their life, and they are still not 
sure what is called what, and when I came out at the end of the 
road, the bank is at the end where my dad's truck had been 
moving furniture, and the clock suid 2:05. So I knew I was just 5 
minutes past when he told me to meet him, and he was not in 
there. So I circled back again. It is almost like a banana shape 
where you go through, and when I went back again, I just parked 
it and waited, and then he came out of the woods on the left in- 
stead of the right where he told me to meet him. 

He wanted me to get out of the van, and I told him I was not 
getting out until I got my son. 

Senator Specter. One man? 

Ms. Hynson. One I could see at the time. 

Senator Specter. How was he dressed? 

Ms. Hynson. Just bluejeans and a jacket and it looked— if you 
remember the old feed sacks, flour sacks the flour used to come in, 
but I do not know where he would have gotten them like now. So I 
do not know exactly what it was, but the corners were tied up like 
little bunny rabbit ears and two slits for eyes, and that is all, and 
white gloves on. 

Senator Specter. So you were unable to recognize him with that 
hood? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, it was only the distance of the width of the 
road from me, and since the type of people I am talking about wear 
the same clothes all the time, you know, they get new clothes and 
they wear them till they fall off, and then they get a new set, you 
know. 

Senator Specter. Were you able to recognize the man from his 
clothes? 

Ms. Hynson. From his walk, but see, that is not enough, you 
know, as far as, you know, being able to recognize somebody's fea- 
tures. But when he spoke to me, I knew which family he was from, 
and he told me 

Senator Specter. And what happened next? 

Ms. Hynson. He told me to get out of the van, and I told him— 
he did not. He just signaled for me to get out of the van, and I told 
him I was not getting out till I saw Casey. So he went back to the 
woods behind him, and at the time I cannot remember if I saw one 
or two. My son says he was by himself. I have never heard him tes- 
tify because they do not want me to hear what he has to say and 
vice versa, and when he would weave back and forth in the woods, 
there would be times I could see him, and I could not. 

So when he bent down to get Casey, he had Casey sitting on a log 
blindfolded. I do not know if I thought I saw two at one time or I 
just saw one. I was as erratic as one person could possibly be at 
that moment. 
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Senator Spehtkr. You were very excited, obviously. 

Ms. Hynson. But anyhow, when he came back toward the road, 
all I was watching was Casey to see, you know, that he was all 
right and that he was walking and he was not hurt. 
^ So then he signaled to me again to get out of the van, and I said. 
You let him jump the ditch." It is, I guess, a 3-foot-deep ditch. 

Senator Specter. Did the man examine the money during this 
time? 

Ms. Hynson. No. See, 1 still had the money. So I said, "You let 
Casey jump the ditch and I will throw the money out." I did not 
get out of the van because I did not know who else was with him. 

So when I threw the money bag to him, he let Casey's hand go, 
and he jumped. He was on the road, and Casey came in front of the 
van and got in on my side, and there was a welded— I have never 
seen money bags before, but maybe that is the way they come. 
There was a welded part where you could not have ripped it open 
with your hand. You probably had to cut something later to get it. 

Had I known, fake money could have been fine, but I did not 
know that at the time, and it was not worth the risk. 

Senator Specter. And what happened next? 

Ms. Hynson. He just hollered at me, "This better be good," and 
ran back into the woods. 

Senator Spectkr. And what did you do? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, at the time I was all wired by the FBI, you 
know, and I was giving them detailed information as to cars I was 
passing, and little did I know none of it was working, you know, 
which is just as well. I probably was more confident had I thought 
I was being telecast or not. 

Senator Specter. But the recording device did not work? 

Ms. Hynson. No, sir. They thought they had lost me, and the 
helicopters were flying over. I could hear them, but they could not 
see me for the overgrowth of trees, but when they did spot me, that 
IS when they came in. Just as Casey crossed in front of the van to 
get in. the helicopter called back to the police and said, "The child 
13 loose, and they came. 

Senator Specter. Were any arrests made? 

Ms. Hynson. Not right then. I got at the end of the road. I am 
not sure if he is FBI or State police. They were all plainclothes po- 
licemen, and our county sheriff asked, you know, as much as I 
could tell them that quick, and then they ran back through the 
woods to see where it was and everything, and our sheriff recog- 
nized from the description of the clothes, and later because the boy 
had come right back into the crowd to watch the investigation. 

Senator Specter. How long after your boy was returned was the 
arrest made? 

Ms. Hynson. I do not think it was much more than an hour or 
so. 

Senator Spectkr. And how many arrests were made, one? 

Ms. Hynson. One from the clothes description. 

Senator Spectkr. And was that man convicted? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, they have not had the official trial yet. It is 
not until the 14th of April. My husband has reminded me that 1 
do not want to say anything that would, you know, cause any 
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chances of saying that I was publicizing it and therefore, the trial 
was no good. I do not want that to happen. 

Senator Specter. Has the money been recovered? 

Ms. Hynson. No, sir. 

Senator Specter. V/hat advice would you have for other parents, 
Mrs. Hynson, to prevent an occurrence such as your son's kidnap- 
ing? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I cannot say you can watch them every 
minute, and this is something that we have been doing as far as 
going home out of my back door for 8 years. So that was— you feel 
like your children are safe in their own backyard. I do not even 
have a neighbor, you know, close around. 

I know I was lucky because we are such a close community, and 
when I called the sheriff— my dad called the sheriff and said, 
*'Casey's missing.'' He knew Casey, knew his personality. The 
schools now put out a fingerprint system around in our area. This 
has shook up our whole county. 

Senator Specter. What is your feeling about having a voluntary 
fingerprint system? 

Ms. Hynson. I think if there is any chance that that would save 
a child, what does a little ink on their fingers hurt? 

Senator Specter. Has your county put this fingerprint system 
into effect? 

Ms. Hynson. All of the local schools have. 

Senator Specter. Have you had Casey fingerprinted? 

Ms. Hynson. Yes, sir. I have it at home pinned to the pantry 
wall. 

Senator Specter. Under the Missing Children's Assistance Act 
which Senator Hawkins and I have introduced, we would establish 
a national resource center and clearinghouse and a national toll- 
free telephone line. 

What are your thoughts as to the benefit of such a system? 

Ms. Hynson. I think it would be most beneficial. I was lucky, 
like I say, because I could not think and my dad did the rest, but 
there are so many parents that do not have that many family 
around or know who to call at the time. If everybody knew that 
there was a local toll-free number like your emergency number, 
911, if it was that commonplace, then it may save a life. It may be 
the time that you could catch whoever has got your child to hours 
wasted when you cannot get them back. 

Senator Specter. Well, our basic concern is that local authori- 
ties, though well intentioned, may not have experience in finding a 
missing child. If this national system were established, your local 
sheriff, could benefit from the expertise on the national level and 
take whatever action may be appropriate to try to locate the child. 

Do you think this national system would be of value to local and 
State authorities. 

Ms. Hynson. Yes, sir, because I feel like your local police have 
all they can take care of with just the everyday things; that they 
do not have time or the money to be expertised in any of these 
fields. 

Senator Specter. Senator Hawkins? 

Senator Hawkins. I would like to tell you that there is a new 
system out now because of our effort to fingerprint children, which 
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uses a new type of paper and no ink at all So there is no more 
mess when you fingerprint children, I have been doing it quite a 
lot around the country, and it is a great new system, and we rec- 
ommend it. 

Did you have any current photos of Casey, a really recent photo? 
Ms. Hynson. Yes, ma'am. 

Senator Hawkins. If that day you had not been able to find him, 
you could have had posters made? 

Ms, Hynson. Oh, yes, ma'am. There were photos everywhere. 

Senator Hawkins. How were you able to raise that amount of 
money? Not every parent would have been able to get $75,000. 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I could not have raised 75 cents, but thank 
heavens— like I say, I think they really did not take my child 
versus they took my father's grandchild because they know he is 
on the bank board. I do not know why they think because you do 
these things— they are volunteer, I mean, as far as that goes. 

We worked 12, 14 hours a day. Rich people do not work 12 to 14 
hours a day, and the whole family works. We are there all the 
time, but certain people who do not understand economics see 
money. They feel you have money. So my dad— it took two banks. 
We are such a locale that it took two banks to raise that kind of 
money. We did not even have a bank that had that type of money. 

Senator Hawkins. Had you ever heard of any of the Child Find 
organizations prior to this? 

Ms, Hynson. Well, the story "Adam" earlier. I am most interest- 
ed in children. Mine is my whole life, and I could not watch the 
story "Adam.'' I took Casey Ui stairs, and we read books until it 
was over because those kind of things upset me. You know, you 
always think they will not happen to you, but I listened to the end 
of it, you know, with the part of helping other people. I even 
taught Casey to use the area code. He knew his phone number 
since he was 3, but I never thought about the area code, and so it 
seems funny that the very next day when he got up for school, we 
learned the area code, and then tnis happens less than a month 
later. 

Senator Hawkins. Would it have been helpful to you to talk to 
another parent at any time during this period, A parent who had 
had this happen to them? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, I do not know if another parent. I think the 
most comforting thin^ was an FBI inspector who had handled a 
kidnaping case just prior to mine. 

Senator Hawkins, And you told Senator Specter he came that 
evening? How long did it take the FBI to come? 

Ms. Hynson, They were there and had the phone systems and 
everything set up by 1 or 2 in the morning. Time did not mean a 
whole lot at the time, but I know it was just a matter of hours 
before our parking lot was swarmed with police cars and dogs and 
everything. 

Senator Hawkins. You realize that is because you had the 
ransom request, that is why the FBI came so rapidly. 
Ms, Hynson. Yes, ma'am. 

Senator Hawkins. Thank you for being so brave and sharing this 
information with us today, and we are so thankful you have Casey 
back. 
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Ms. Hynson. Anything anyone can do to help children, I know 
they would try. 
Senator Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

Senator Specter. One or two more questions. How is your son 
now? 

Ms. Hynson. He is fine. I have been wanting to take him to the 
child development center in Fredericksburg because the FBI agent 
had recjuested it, but so far appointments were booked on the days 
Casey could go. 

Senator Specter. Do you believe Casey has escaped with no ill 
effects from this experience? 

Ms. Hynson. I really do. There are several times that he is a 
little leery now, but like if we go outside at nighttime after I get off 
work and it is dark, I have to walk him to his side of the van, 
which I never did before, but as far as the boy himself, I am grate- 
ful it was the boy it was instead of one of his brothers because he 
said, **Momma, I like him. He even let me see his gun." 

Senator Specter. Tell us about the weapon. What evidence was 
there of a weapon in the case? 

Ms. Hynson. Well, the only evidence, I think-I am not positive. I 
have not gotten all of the details-but except for the fact that my 
son had mentioned it, I do not think there is. He had seen it, and 
Casey described it to the police, but I do not know one from the 
other. But he even described the fact that the boy had made some- 
thing on the handle. 

Senator Specter. Mrs. Hynson, thank you very, much for coming 
forward. We appreciate your assistance and your testimony. Thank 
you. 

I would now like to call on Mrs. Jean Humphrey of Sallisaw, 
OK. Welcome, Mrs. Humphrey. We very much appreciate your 
joining us here today. 

As I understand, you are an elementary school teacher in Arkan- 
sas. Tell us a little bit about yourself Where do you live and where 
do you work? 

STATEMENT OF JEAN HUMPHREY, SALLISAW. OK 

Ms. Humphrey. I live in Sallisaw, OK, which is about 22 miles 
from Fort Smith, Ark. 
Senator Specter. Right near the border? 
Ms. Humphrey. OK, right near the border. 

I am a third-grade teacher at Eckle^s Elementary School. I have 
taught there for ^8 years. I am single, never remarried. I have one 
child, Jamie Linn. 

Senator Specter. And how old is your child, Jamie Linn? 

Ms. Humphrey. Jamie will be 8 this month, February 25. 

Senator Specter* And tell us in your own way what happened to 
Jamie Linn? 

Ms. Humphrey. It is a much different story, although just as sad. 
This was a parental kidnaping. This is the second time also that 
Jamie was taken. I would need to start back when she was 'SVz 
years old. 

1 had delivered my daughter for a week's visitation with her 
father in the spring or, rather, the fall I dropped her off and left 
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her there for the week, fully expecting to go back and pick her up 
again. f f 

When I went back to get the child a week later, I found that the 
home was vacated, that there had been a travel trailer purchased, 

^^^^^ and no post office box was 

still there. Everything was just gone. 

As I began to investigate and make calls, I found that my ex-hus- 
band had left. He had, in fact, taken Jamie, and of course, this was 
my first time, first dealing with child stealing. I had not any idea 
what It was until this point. 

I went directly, after about 2 hours of making telephone calls 
and trying to verify that the child was taken, to the police depart- 
nient, and did have difficulty getting anything done there, but I 
think mainly that is again because we are in a small area, and my 
husband, my ex-husband, had planned more than likely a year in 
advance to do this, and he had talked to the district attorney there 
without^ my knowing about it, and saying that there were alterca- 
tions when he would come to pick up the child and that there were 
problems, of which there were none. 

So this district attorney was in favor of my husband rather than 
myselt, and so I had a hard time even getting him to talk to me. In 
tact, he left the office after approximately sitting in the outer office 
for an hour. He left by the back way. 

Senator Specter. Now, returning to the basic facts, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, did you leave your child with somebody? 

Ms. Humphrey. I left her with the child's father. 

Senator Specter. You left her voluntarily with the child's father? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. It was a weekly visitation. 

Senator Specter. How long had you expected your daughter to 
stay with the father? f j & 

Ms. Humphrey. For 1 week. 

Senator Specter. And then when you returned, he was gone and 
there were no traces of the child? 
Ms. Humphrey. No traces. 

Senator Specter. And what did you do next in your efforts to 
locate your child? 

Ms. Humphrey. This was the difficult part. We, of course, contin- 
ued to ask for a warrant to be issued, and eventually this was done. 
l«rom this we were one of the fortunate people that were able to 
get a Federal flight warrant, which involved the FBI. 

Senator Specter. And how soon did the FBI come into the case? 

Ms. Humphrey. Within a month. It took a month, but you know, 
things went slow. 

Senator Specter. Your first complaint was to the locf/ district at- 
torney? 

Ms. Humphrey. Definitely. 

Senator Specter. And you told him about what had happened, 
and he was sympathetic to your ex-husband because your ex hus- 
band had talked to him earlier and had sort of gotten the D.A. pre- 
disposed to be in your husband's favor? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Specter. And how long did it finally take you to per- 
suade the district attorney that your husband had, in fact, unkw- 
fuUy abducted the child? 
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Ms. Humphrey. We did not persuade him. We persuaded an as- 
sistant district attorney, who put his job on the line. 

Senator Specter. But the assistant D.A. did not overrule the 
D.A.. did he? 

Ms. Humphrey. He issued the warrant, and then it was never re- 
ceiIIgcI 

Senator Specter. The assistant D.A. saw to it that the warrants 
were issued? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, and from that point we then visited with 
our U.S. attorney in the area and tried to seek the Federal flight 
warrant. 

Senator Specter. Did you receive cooperation from the U.S. at- 
torney's office? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, at that time we did, yes. 

Senator Specter. And then you obtained the Federal flight war- 
rant? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. All that took about 30 days? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes, approximately 30 days. 
Senator Specter. And at what stage, if at all, did the FBI come 
into the case? 

Ms. Humphrey. I would say approximately the end of that 
first month period. I understand the agent that was assigned to me 
went on vacation at that time. So I am not sure whether the file 
laid on the desk for that length of time. 

Senator Specter. At this time Senator Hawkins must leave to 
fulfill her other commitments. She will submit additional ques- 
tioins for the record. Thank you. Senator Hawkins. 

What happened next after the Federal flight warrant was issued 
and after the FBI entered the case? 

Ms. Humphrey. Once the warrant was issued and the agents en- 
tered, within a 3-month period my daughter was found in Everett, 
Wash. At that time my ex-husband had not changed his name, and 
he was still using credit cards and things that were easily traced, 
and so within tir i o 

Senator Specter. Your child was located in Everett, Wash..'' 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And how was your child so located? 

Ms. Humphrey. Through FBI. They never really told me how 
they located her. They just called one day and said, ''We have lo; 
cated your child. Would you please fly to Everett and pick her up, 
which is what we did. 

Senator Specter. When you say ''we,'* who went with you? 

Ms. Humphrey. I have a very close-knit family also. I had two 
brothers that went, or, rather, a brother and a sister that went this 
time, and that was the first time. 

Senator Specter. And was your daughter still with your ex-hus- 
band at that time? 

Ms. Humphrey. She had been removed fron. his care and placed 
in a custody home, a foster home. 

Senator Specter. How did it happen that she was removed from 
his care and placed in a foster home? 

Ms. Humphrey. It was my understanding any time a child, there 
is a custody problem, the child is removed from both persons that 
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are involved, placed with a foster home until the problem is taken 
care of. 

Senator Specter. How was she located? 

Ms. Humphrey. I have no idea. Again, the FBI. 

Senator Specter. You never found out how she waii located? 

Ms. Humphrey. Right. I cannot tell you that. They never di- 
vulged that mformation. 

Senator Specter. Do you know if she was located in the company 
of your ex-husband? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, definitely. 

Senator Specter. She was located in the company of your ex-hus- 
band? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Was your ex-husband prosecuted? 
Ms. Humphrey. No, we were never able to get my ex-husband ex- 
tradited from the State of Washington. 
Senator Specter. You could not get him extradited? 

Ms. Humphrey. This is a problem once you find 

Senator Specter. Why not? 

Ms. Humphrey. There was nothing. There was no reason that 
they gave. I have a brother who is an attorney. We wrote letters 
back and forth. There was never any reason why they would not 
extradite him, but they did not. 

Senator Specter. The procedure to be followed in such a case is 
that the Governor of the State where the alleged crime occurred 
presents a warrant to the Governor of the State where the defend- 
ant is located. Did the Governor of the State of Oklahoma present 
the warrant to the Governor of the State of Washington? 

Ms. Humphrey. To my knowledge, that was not done, and maybe 
that IS Ignorance on my part. 

Senator Specter. But you do not know why? 

Ms. Humphrey. I do not know why. 

Senator Specter. And did you make the request that the Gover- 
nor issue that warrent? 

Ms. Humphrey. I, again, think that is ignorance on my part. I 
did not make that request because I did not realize that that was 
my part, that I was supposed to do that. You know, I felt as though 
my child was home, and I had taken care of all that legal aspect, 
and I really did not get legal counsel to tell me to do that. 

Senator Specter. Was there a connection between the TV movie 
'Adam and the recovery of your daughter? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Would you tell us about that, please? 

Ms. Humphrey. Now we are talking about the second time that 
Jamie was taken. The second time she was taken was from her kin- 
dergarten playground, and she was taken by her father. 

Senator Specter. You have already recounted the first instance. 

Ms. Humphrey. The first kidnaping. 

Senator Specter. Which occurred about 2^2 years ago? 

Ms. Humphrey. No, that was when she was 3V2. So that would 
have been in 1979. Is that 2V2 years, approximately? A little bit 
longer than that. She was taken the first time when she was SVz. 

The second time she was taken she was SVz. Right now, present- 
ly, she is 8 years old. 
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Senator Specteh. And what were the circumstances of her being 
taken when she was 5y2? 

Ms, Humphrey, All right. The second time, she was delivered to 
her kindergarten door. Her father was in disguise there and was 
just asking some directions from one of the teachers. As Jamie en- 
tered the door, he reached down and picked her up and began to 
proceed to take her to a car. 

My father was there, the grandfather who is very devoted to 
Jamie and has helped take care of Jamie all of this time, especially 
under the circumstances; pursued the car also, four teachers. They 
broke a glass in the car. They got the man's glasses. They were 
able to do a great deal, but they were never able to get the child 
away from the man. 

He got into the car and sped away at a high rate of speed, and so 
my father returned to his car and was going to pursue. There \yas 
a detective that had been hired by my ex-husband that was driving 
a white van that pulled in behind my ex-husband and my child to 
slow down anybody that might pursue the vehicle. 

So therefore, my father could not pursue, and so he went directly 
to the police department, and they set up roadblocks. It did not 
occur that my child and my ex-husband were found, but the detec- 
tive who helped was caught, and when he was brought to jail, he 
had the 

Senator Specter, The detective who had helped your husband 
abduct your child? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, yes, that was driving the van. He was 
caught. He was stopped, and he was brought into the sheriffs de- 
partment, and he admitted that it was Jim Humphrey that had 
taken the child. 

Senator Specter, And this was a private detective? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Was he prosecuted? 

Ms. Humphrey. No; again, this is a very difficult thing, and I 
cannot tell you why, but these people are not. 
Senator Specter. Did you file a complaint against him? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. With the District Attorney? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter, And what happened? 

Ms. Humphrey. Nothing, absolutely nothing. We eventually- 

Senator Specter. Was there a hearing? 

Ms. Humphrey. No; he was 

Senator Specter. Were you represented by counsel? You men- 
tioned that your brother is a lawyer? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Well, that is strange, Mrs. Humphrey, In a case 
like that it is kidnaping, 

Ms. Humphrey. No, it is not considered kidnaping. It is child 
stealing, which there is a great deal of difference. The man, as long 
as he is helping the parent, he was not charged with kidnaping. He 
was only a witness to this whole thing. Again, you get into small 
town politics and small town law. 

Senator Specter. Under Oklahoma law, is there a distinction be- 
tween child stealing and kidnaping? 
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Ms. Humphrey . . 

Senator Specter. And what is the distinction, as you understand 

Ms. Humphrey. Well, kidnaping is when your child is taken by 
someone other than the parent. Child stealing is when the child is 
taken by a parent. There is a definite difference in the weight of 
the two. 

Senator Specter. But child stealing is illegal under Oklahoma 
law? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, it is illegal, but it is not considered with the 
same heaviness as far as importance. 
Senator Specter. It carries a lesser penalty? 
Ms. Humphrey. Much lesser. 
Senator Specter. But it is still a crime? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Well, I would suggest to you, Mrs. Humphrey, 
that the detective s role, in accordance with your description was 
one of an accomplice and a coconspirator. He was not simoly a wit- 
ness. ^ 

Humphrey. But you must get someone else that is there in 
the D.A. s office to charge, to make these charges. I cannot do that, 
can I? 

Senator Specter. No, you can. Any citizen can file a complaint 
against another who has allegedly violated the law. The next deter- 
mination is whether there is sufficient evidence to make a prima 
facie case to proceed. You have the circumstance where your father 
witnessed your ex-husband take the child with the detective 
present. That in and of itself is sufficient evidence to proceed 
against the detective as an accomplice and coconspirator for what- 
ever It was that your ex-husband had done. 

Ms. Humphrey. Well, it is very difficult to explain, but in our 
community, in our area, nothing was done. Basically we did sue the 
company that the detective worked for, and we did receive a iudK- 
ment from that suit. 

Senator Specter. A civil judgment from the company? 

Ms. Humphrey. A judgment, yes. 

Senator Specter. Well, I would like to examine it, I will have mv 
statf look at what happened in the criminal matter because as yoii 
describe it, it does not sound right. 

But tell us about the circumstances for the recovery of your 
child, which is the more primary concern here today. 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, and of course, I have so much appreciation 
and gratitude for Child Find. That is our local, our association that 
works for helping to find missing children. 

The movie "Adam" was shown approximately SVz months ago. 
At the end of the movie there were 55 pictures of missing children 
My little girl s picture was one of those shown, and that was on 
Monday night. At approximately Thursday, I received a call stating 
that they felt as though they had located Jamie Lynne in Canada 
under an assumed name, and I began at that time to make plans to 
fly to Canada, which we did the next day. 

Senator Specter. So in the TV movie, "Adam," they showed a 
number of children who were missing and one of them was your 
daughter? 
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Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And someone found her? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And in whose custody was she at that time? 

Ms. Humphrey. She was again in her father's custody, but he 
had assumed another name, a dead man's name in Canada. 

Senator Specter. And where was she at that time, Vancouver? 

Ms. Humphrey. No, she was located in Surry, which is a suburb 
of Vancouver, but she had spent a year in Vernon, the first year 
that she was away, and this is where the pastor that recognized 
Jamie lived, and Jamie and her father had attended church there 
with him, and so he did recognize the child, and he made the 
proper call to the authorities. 

Senator Specter. Did your ex-husband then turn the child over 
to the authorities? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. He had no choice. Again, they are taken 
from both parents and they are placed with the Social Services or 
with a custodian parent, a foster parent, until the matter can be 
resolved. 

We did go to court. I arrived there approximately at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. We had a court proceeding between 5 and 8 that 
evening to determine who would have temporary custody of Jamie 
during the time, until we had a custody hearing, and I did win that 
custody. 

Senator Specter. Did your husband contest that in court? 
Ms, Humphrey. At that time, he had still not decided what he 
was going to do. He did not— yes, he did contest that point. 
Senator Specter. Was he in court? 

Ms. Humphrey. No, he was in jail. He was represented by his 
wife and her attorney. 
Senator Specter. And did she contest the custody issue? 
Ms. Humphrey. No. 

Senator Specter. But at any late, you were awarded custody of 
your child? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes, yes. 

Senator Specier. And then you took your child home with you? 

Ms. Humphrey. Not at that point. We waited the weekend, and 
on Monday we went back to court where final custody— see, I had 
temporary custody, and I had to go— I had to have final custody 
taken care of. So Monday we went back to court, and that was 
done, and then Monday afternoon I was able to bring my child 
back. 

Senator Specier. But you obtained final custody? 
Ms. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And you brought your child home? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes. I might sav that there was a Federal flight 
warrant issued also for this second kidnaping. It did take a while to 
get, but they were also very close to where mv ex-husband was. I 
just cannot emphasize how important that the FBI is and that 
their warrants are because they have such a broad network of com- 
munications, and they can find people. 

Senator Specter. You felt the FBI did a good job in helping you? 

Ms. Humphrey. I felt as though at the time it was a long time 
this time. The first time it just took them 4 months. The second 
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time It was more than a year before I had heard anything, but once 
Jamie was found and we began to talk with the agents, they had 
already gotten into Vancouver. They had already found the as- 
sumed name that my ex-husband was using. So, you see, they were 
just within a matter of weeks before they would have also located 
her. 

Senator Specter. How is vour daughter at the pp^sent time? 

Ms, Humphrey. My daughter is taken care of well physically. My 
daughter has been able to ac^just to a certain degree, it seems as 
though, beautifully, but I always will wonder about the emotional 
stress that she has gone through because she has been pulled apart 
between a father and a mother. 

Senator Specter. How does she seem? 

Ms. Humphrey. Outwardly, she seems fine. She seems fine. 

Senator Specter. Was there any prosecution brought or pursued 
against your husband on this second insteince? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, and that again, I am not at liberty to talk 
about that because the trial has not been definitely set, you know. 

Senator Specter. But the matter is pending? 

Ms. Humphrey, Yes, it is pending. 

Senator Specter. Do you think it would be useful to have a na- 
tional clearing house to advise somebody in your position on the 
procedures to be taken to recover a child who is abducted? 

Ms. Humphrey. Most definitely. Anything that can be done to a 
parent to help because you have no idea what you are going 
through. You have no idea the trauma that you feel when you face 
that you may not ever see your child again. 

I am one of the fortunate ones. My daughter has been gone 
twice, and she has been returned twice, but I am sitting amongst 
people that have not been that fortunate, and my heart goes out to 
them. So anything that can be done. 

Senator Specter, Are you apprehensive that your daughter may 
be taken again by your husband, who has made two successful ef- 
forts in that regard? 

Ms. Humphrey, Yes, sir. I would have to term that considering it 
has happened twice, I do not see any reason why it cannot happen 
there is a new country, another place that will 
offer him a place to come, it will be done, and there is no way that 
you can prevent this. 

Once a chiKl becomes school age, if you are going to give them 
any normality in any normal school life, you cannot put them 
under lock and key, and when a child has a certain amount of 
flexibility in their movements, this can be done. She was taken. 
You know, I had her walked to the door of her room by her grand- 
father, and she was still taken even at the expense of four teachers 
fighting their way to the car. 

You cannot ston it. If it is going to happen, you cannot stop these 
people. They can find some point in your schedule that is a weak 
point. 

Senator Specter, Well, Mrs, Humphrey, I think your case cer- 
tainly illustrates the need for some guidance and coun.seling on the 
rights of a parent in your situation and how those rights can be 
effectuated, 

Ms. Humphrey. Definitely. 
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Senator Spkcter. The second kidnaping was obviously a result of 
failure of action on the first instance. The laws of our various 
States differ in some material respects, and Oklahoma may, as you 
say, have a lesser offense for child stealing as opposed to a regular 
kidnaping statute. When one parent has custody, the other parent 
has no right to take the child, and there are some States which 
regard that as kidnaping just as if the parent were not a parent at 
all 

Now as you described the first case 

Ms. Humphrey. I might mention that he also had sought custody 
of Jamie in the State of Washington, illegally, but he had also cus- 
tody papers that appeared to be legal, just the same as mine, and 
so you know, we had to go back, and we declared those null and 
void, and it is a lot. A lot of things have to be done. 

Senator Specter. Well, there are sometimes contests between 
two States. Sometimes the first State will say the custody is in the 
mother and the second State will say the custody is in the father. 
However, if the second State says custody is in the father without 
notice to the mother and an opportunity to contest that proceeding, 
then the second proceeding would be void. This is what you de- 
scribed here. 

Ms. Humphrey. Which we did that, yes. 

Senator Specter, But the central point that I was commenting 
on was the failure to pursue your remedies when your child was 
first taken. If a prosecution had been pursued at that time and if 
action had been taken against the detective, warrants would have 
been issued and extradition possibly obtained. I have seen many of 
those cases, and there are technical requirements that have to be 
complied with. But had there been an offense in Oklahoma, and it 
sounds as if there was, and had there been a national clearing- 
house to give you the kind of counseling and advice you needed, 
the recurrence may well have been prevented. 

Ms. Humphrey. That is very true. I agree with you fully. 

Senator Specter. And you now know what you have to do to pre- 
vent a recurrence yet in the future? 

Ms. Humphrey. Yes, 

Senator Specter. Well, we very much appreciate your coming. 
Your situation is very important and illustrative of a very serious 
problem which we will be addressing. 

Ladies and gentlemen, unfortunately I am due on the fioor. I 
have to take a short recess, and I will return as soon as possible 
perhaps within 10 or 15 minutes. 

We stand in recess for a short period of time. 

[A short recess was taken.] 

Senator Specter. The hearing will resume. 

We now call upon the Honorable Mitch McConnell, Judge and 
Executive of Jefferson County, Ky., and Chairman of the Kentucky 
Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children. 

Judge McConnell, we welcome you here. We appreciate your 
taking the time from your busy schedule to come to Washington. 

As I said, it was only after I was in the hall that I heard you had 
a plane to catch, but I think that we will be able to accommodate 
your schedule. So welcome, and we await your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MITCH McCONNELL. JUDGE AND EXECU- 
TIVF OF JEFFERSON COUNTY. KY. CHAIRMAN OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY TASK FORCE ON EXPLOITED AND MISSING CHILDREN 

Judge McCoNNELL. Thank you very much, Senator. 

It IS a pleasure to be back in this room in a slightly different ca- 
pacity. A couple of years ago, a little longer ago than I would like 
to remember, I sat on those back benches with the staffers when I 
worked for a U.S. Senator in this body. It is nice to be back in a 
ditterent role about a subject that you have been instrumental in 
over the years. I want to commend you at the outset for your na- 
tional leadership, as well as your involvement in this issue during 
your prosecutorial days, back in Pennsylvania. 

I have admired your work for some time, and I want to commend 
you for it and Senator Hawkins. 

Senator Specter. I appreciate it. We thank you. 

Judge McCoNNELL. I appreciate very much the opportunity to be 
here today and to lend my endorsement and that of the Kentucky 
Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children to the passage of the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I have submitted testimony in detail, which I 
would like to submit for the record. 

Senator Specter. Judge McConnell, your full statement will be 
made a part of the record. 

Judge McCoNNELL. Thank you. 

I would like to confine my remarks to a brief summary of the 
recommendations of the Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and 
Missing Children, this blue book which the staff has and which we 
produced last September after seven public hearings held around 
Kentucky. It includes a variety of different recommendations. 

Deviating from the text just a minute, I cannot help but react to 
the testimony of the previous witness with regard to the noncusto- 
dial parental kidnapings. Kentucky happens to be one of only 
seven States in which parental interference with custody is simply 
a misdemeanor, making extradition quite difficult. 

One of the recommendations that we are making to the general 
assembly in Kentucky, which is meeting right now, is that custodi- 
al interference be upgraded from misdemeanor to felony status so 
that authorities can get extradition in these cases. Otherwise you 
end up with some absurd results. 

Senator Specter. But you say. Judge, only seven States classify it 
as a misdemeanor? 

Judge McConnell. Right. 

Senator Specter. The other 43 make it a felony? 

Judge McConnell. The balance of them make it appropriately 
telonious conduct. In our judgment, and I know you share this 
view, there is no difference between kidnaping by a parent who 
does not have custody and kidnaping by a stranger. A kidnaping is 
a kidnaping. 

Senator Specter. A couple of non-Oklahoma lawyers might spec- 
ulate- about what the law of Oklahoma is, a lawyer from Pennsyl- 
vania and a lawyer from Kentucky. 

Do you happen to know? 
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Judge McCoNNELL. My guess is that it is among the seven. Ken- 
tucky will not be in that category much longer. We are very 
pleased that the eight recommendations of this task force report, 
which require legislation, are being sponsored by the speaker of the 
Kentucky House of Representatives, and 49 other members of the 
Kentucky House of Representatives. Hearings on the bill happen to 
be going on today. 

Senator Specter. In the other 43 States, is the taking of a child 
by a parent without lawful custody or from whom lawful custody 
has been excluded, considered in the same category as kidnaping? 

Judge McCoNNELL. I do not know, but I know it is at least a 
felony, which simplifies the extradition problem. As you know, Mr. 
Chairman, there were roughly 100>000 of these noncustodial paren- 
tal kidnapings in America last year, and most of these parents do 
not have custody for darned good reason. If they were responsible 
parents, really interested in their children, they could simply peti- 
tion the court for a rehearing and come back in and try to get cus- 
tody of the child. 

In fact, that is not what they have in mind. They are typically 
pretty bad characters, and you end up with some really horrendous 
results. That is not part of my remarks, but I wanted to react to 
Y er testimony because I thought it was very important. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

Judge McCoNNELL. I might say, at the risk of bragging just a bit, 
that the Kentucky task force report has been generally considered 
the top product on this field in the country. 

John Walsh was in Louisville back in November and indicated 
his feeling that it was the best product in this field of exploited and 
missing children that he had seen, and we are proud of that. 

In developing our findings in the task force repeat, we attempted 
to show the relationship between runaway and abducted children, 
on thj one hand, and exploited and abused children, on the other. 
There is a definite connection. 

In fact, our study of 844 missing child reports filed last year with 
the Jefferson County Police Department — that is my home 
county— showed that about 9 to 10 percent of the missing children 
were exploited at the time they were missing. This compares with 
figures showing that 85 percent of the exploited children of Jeffer- 
son County dealt with through our exploited and missing child unit 
were missing during the period of exploitation. So there is a clear 
nexus between being missing, on the one hand, and being subject to 
exploitation, on the other. 

Last fall, as I indicated earlier, the Kentucky task force conclud- 
ed its series of seven public hearings held around Kentucky and 
adopted the final report to which I have made reference. 

Our recommendations deal with the problems of runaways, pa- 
rental abductions, which we have heard so much about this morn- 
ing, stranger abductions, and the particular vulnerability of run- 
away and abducted children to exploitation and abuse, and we deal 
with them as if they are interrelated problems because, in our 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, they are interrelated problems. 

Therefore, we and most experts in this area have termed the 
problem ''the exploited and missing child problem.'' Early last 
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week, as I indicated, our legislative package was introduced in 
Kentucky with significant sponsorship across the board. 

As a result of our statewide efforts in Kentucky and because of 
the model programs in Jefferson County, we feel we have staked 
out a leadership position in this field, and we are proud of it and 
proud to have the opportunity here today to make some observa- 
tions about the Missing Children's Assistance Act. 

There are three concerns that I have with the legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, as it is currently drafted. I would like to respectfully 
suggest some modifications of the legislation. 

First, the act presently calls for only 5 members of the advisory 
board. In my opinion, the act should call for at least 12 to 15 mem- 
bers. There are many people, with a variety of different back- 
grounds, who know a great deal about the field of exploited and 
missing children. While I have served on a few advisory commit- 
tees that seemed too large and had nothing to do, my guess is that 
'".J * certainly find 12 to 15 folks who really can 

add a different perspective to this whole area. 

Second, the act also presently calls for services to missing chil- 
dren only through age 13 unless abduction is indicated. The age of 
concern for intervention by this act should be birth, beginnings 
through emancipation, which I guess in most States is 18. 

All children should receive needed technical assistance and pro- 
tection, not just the very young. 

Third, the act presently fails to adequately address the nexus, as 
I said, between exploited and missing children as it is now known 
protessiona ly. The National Resource Center on Missing and Ex- 
ploited Children must seek to afford protection in an affirmative 
pro-active way to children from the beginning of their lives to age 
18 in the overlapping categories of missing and exploited. 

Ihe relationship between being a missing child and becoming a 
victim of child exploitation, prostitution or pornography is entirely 
too close for any separation of resource or technical assistance that 
IS afforded by the new national center. The separation of these 
problems serves to further endanger children already at risk. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that one of the things that our task 
force did, that I know you have emphasized and that I think is ex- 
tremely important, is the fingerprinting of schoolchildren. 

In Kentucky now, in all 120 counties, there are fingerprinting 
programs going on. Nothing has raised the level of public aware- 
ness of this problem, with the possible exception of the movie 
Adam, like the very graphic act of being fingerprinted. If those 
tmgerprint cards have the right kind of message on the back to go 
home to the parents, they can raise the level of awareness signifi- 
cantly, not just of the missing child problem, but also of the ex- 
ploited child problem, 

I am assuming that one of the things that the National Resource 
Center which you are setting up would do is to promote voluntary 
fingerprints throughout the country in a very organized and effi- 
cient way. 

Senator Specter. What has the response been among the parents 
to these fingerprinting opportunities for their children? 

Judge McCoNhfELL. Overwhelmingly positive. You know, when 
we first launched this program, particularly in some of the rural 
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counties, we thought there would be a lot of objections because of 
privacy. So we make the point, of course, that it is strictly volun- 
tary. 

The other thing that some people ask, and it is important to dis- 
abuse them of this notion, is whether there is going to be a file 
kept somewhere with an additional copy of the fingerprint card. 
We have made certain, therefore, that parents understand that 
only one set of prints would be taken, and that that set of prints 
would go home, usually with the child, to the parent. That deals 
with whatever privacy problems parents might have. 

So there has been almost nobody object to it throughout Ken- 
tucky, and that has been very, very heartening. 

Senator Specter. So under that procedure the child's finger- 
prints are retained in the custody of the parents to be used if, as 
and when necessary? 

Judge McCoNNELL. That is correct. 

Senator Specter. There have been quite a number of objections 
raised by civil liberties groups to possible incursions here. 

Judge McCoNNELL. Well, I would object, frankly, if there were 
going to be copies taken. I do not see any need in a free society like 
this to have a set of fingerprints on law-abiding citizens in some 
central police headquarters. I would object to that. 

But this is strictly a voluntary thing, and the parents have the 
only copy. I see no possible objection, and frankly, there have been 
almost none. 

Senator Specter. All of us who were in the military service, I be- 
lieve, had our fingerprints taken. 

Judge McCoNNELL. I think that for a good purpose like this 
people are not going to object to it, and I think the uniform reac- 
tion in large communities and small communities was that this 
was a good thing to do. 

Of course, we all know most of those fingerprints are never going 
to be needed. But the fingerprint card provided the vehicle to take 
home to the parent an additional message about this whole area. 
On the back of the fingerprint card we had, I think, a fairly skill- 
fully crafted message to the parent about not jus^ the missing prob- 
lem, but also the exploitation problem. So that it served to general- 
ly raise the level of public awarness of the parents of this whole 
area of concern. 

Senator Specter. Does that conclude your testimony. Judge 
McConnell? 

Judge McConnell. It does, and I want to again thank you for 
sponsoring this act. Senator. I think it is an outstanding bill. I hope 
it will pass, although I would like to see a couple of modifications, 
as I indicated. 

Senator Specter. Well, I think your suggestions are good ones, 
and we will take them into consideration. The larger advisory 
board recommendation has a lot of merit to it. I want to discuss 
that and the other suggestions you have made with Senator Haw- 
kins, Senator Warner, and others* We very much appreciate your 
taking time* atid we certainly do commend you for the leadership 
role which you have taken on the Task Force on Exploited and 
Missing Children in Kentucky. 
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So thank you for joining us. I think you have time to catch your 
plane. 

Judge McCoNNELL. Thank you, Senator. It was a pleasure. 
[The prepared statement of Judge McConnell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Judge Nitch McConnell 

Hr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am Hitch HcConnelu 
Chairman of the Kentucky Task Force on Exploited and Hissing Children 
AND THE County Judge/Executive (the chief executive officer) of 
Jefferson County, Kentucky. 

i appreciate the invitation to speak to yoli today on a topic of 

ABSOLUTELY CRITICAL IMPORTANCE TO ALL PEOPLE. IN MY MIND, THERE IS NO 
MORE REPREHENSIBLE CRIME, NO CRIME MORE DESERVING OF SERIOUS PUNISHMENT, 
THAN THAT OF CHILD EXPLOITATION AND ABUSE. SIMILARLY, THERE ARE FEW 
PROBLEMS AS DESERVING OF NATIONAL ATTENTION AND STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSE 
AS THE PROBLEM OF MISSING CHILDREN. 

1 COMMEND Sen. Specter and the members of this committee for 
holding hearings on this significant p! ce of legislation: the missing 
children's assistance act. Communities such as mine and states such 
AS Kentucky are attempting to do all that they can to assist missing 

CHILDREN AND BETTER PROTECT ALL CHILDREN FROM EXPLOITATION AND ABUSE. 

There is a point, however, beyond which we can not liO and where our 

RESOURCES CAN NOT REACH. ThE NATIONAL TOLL-FREE TELEPHONE LINE AND 

national resource center and clearinghouse, that you propose, picks 
up where our work leaves off and will go a long way toward plugging 
the holes and gaps in the system that i will refer to shortly. 

Allow me, please, to trace briefly the history of our involvement 
IN Kentucky with this issue of exploited and missing children, to tell 
you what we have learned about the problem, and thereby to provide 
you with a better idea of what state and local governments can do 
and where they need the federal government's assistance. 

Back in 1979 when we in Jefferson County first came to appreciate 
the gravity of the child exploitation problem, there was little public 
discussion of, and infrequent media attention paid to, the problems of 
children who run away or are abducted from their homes and who become 
the victims of adult sexual exploitation and abuse. a few good books 

HAD BEEN WRITTEN ON THE ISSUE, SUCH AS RoBERT GeISER's HidDEN VICTIMS, 
AND A FEW GOOD ARTICLES HAD BEEN WRITTEN IN SUCH PUBLICATIONS AS PoLlCE 

MAGAZINE. Ken Wooden had just begun his work, and CHILD FIND was in 

ITS INFANCY. AND SO WE WERE FRANKLY SHOCKED WHEN WE SAW LOUISVILLE 
MENTIONED IN A CHICAGO SuN TiMES NEWSPAPER ARTICLE AS A RECRUITING 
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POINT FOR CHILD PROSTtTUTES! TO WORK IM CHICAGO. As A RESULT 0!" THIS 
TIP IN LATE 1.979, WE MET WITH CHICAGO POLICE OFFICIALS TO INVESTJtGATil 
THtSE ALLEGATIONS THAT TEENAGERS WPRE BEING RECRUITED OUT OF THE 

Louisville area for prostitutiok in Chicago, and I ordered a thohough 

UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATION BY THE jF.fFF.RSON CoUNTY PoLlCti DfiPARTMENT, 
IN COOPERATION WITH THE FBL TO DETEt?MIf*E THC EXTENT, IF AMY, OF CHILD 
PROSTITUTION AND PORNOGRAPHY IN LOUISVILLE AND JeFFERSON CouHTV, AFTER 
A SEVERAL MONTH INVESTIGATION, IT WAS REfORTED TO ME THAT MALE ANO 
FEMALE CHILDREN WERE INDEED BEING PRORTnUTED IN OMR COMMUNITY. 

I, THEREFORE, MOVED QUICKLY TO eSiABLJSH A LOCAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL, 
INTERAGENCY TasK FoRCE ON CHILD PROSTITUTION AND PoRflOGRAPHY — INVITING 
TO JOIN US! THE FBI, THE LOUISVILLE DIVISION OF PoLlCE, THE JeFFERSON 

County Department for Human Services,, the Kentucky State Police, the 
U.S. Postal Inspection Service, southern Indiana police departments, 

AND both local PROSECUTORS - THE CoUNTY AND COMMONWEALTH'S AtoRNEYS, 
I ALSO COMMITTED SCARCE LOCAL GOVERNMENT RESOURCES TO FUND A NEW 

Exploited Child Unit •- headed by an investigative social worker with 
extensive background dealing with street kids " to work on a daily 

BASIS, USING TEAMS OF POLICE AND SOCIAL WORKERS, ACROSS POLITICAL AND 
JURISDICTIONAL BOUNDARIES TO SOLVE A PROBLEM THAT WAS VIEWtD, PRIOR TO 
THAT TIME, AS ESSENTIALLY A POLICE PROBLEM. BOTH THE TaSK FcRCE AND 

Exploited Child Unit were given broad authority to go where they needed 

TO GO AND LOOK WHERE THEY NEEDED TO LOOK IN ORDER TO FIND AND HELP 
CHILD VICTIMS AND IDHNTIFY ADULT PREDATORS AND THEIR METHODS BEFORE 
THEY COULD STRIKE AGAIN. I ALSO ASKED THE TASK FoRCE TO UTILIZE THE 

University of Louisville to examine the problem thoroughly from socio- 
logical, ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES AS WELL. 

Created in the wake of an increasing incidence of criminal victimi- 
zation OF children nationally, particularly through sexual exploitation, 

AND AT A TIME OF OUTRAGE OVER THE CHILD MURDERS IN ATLANTA, CHICAGO 

AND Houston, our Jefferson County Task Force concluded after further 

INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH THAT A VIRTUAL EPIDEMIC OF CHILD TRAGEDIES 
WAS OCCURRING IN AMERICA AND WAS SPREADING THROUGHOUT KENTUCKY. ThE 

Task Force further concluded that there need not be an enormous "body 
count" (as in Atlanta) for there to be a tragedy in a given cohmi ity. 
Rather child tragedies are most often those of individual children and 

individual families -- FOR EXAMPLE, THE AdAM WalSH FAMILY OF HOLLYWOOD, 
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Florida, and the Kathy Kohm family of Santa Claus, Indiana. Neverthe- 
tf:ss^ THt well-publicized child tragedies of Atlanta, Chicago and 

HOUSTOW COlO REOCCUR IN LOUISVILLE AND ELSEWHERE, UNLESS THE TaSK 

Force shriously assumed its role and mission and aggressively acted 

TO PftOYtCT THE COMMUNITY'S CHILDRENi 

In joint TESTIMONY IN NOVEMBER 1981 BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

Juvenile Justice or the United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Task Force repres^hntatives explained that child tragedies are made 
possible because or holes or gaps in the system, The demands upon law 

ENFORCEMENT AND iiOCJAL SF.RVICE AGENCIES ARE MANY AND INCREASING, AND 
RESOURCE limitations; MAKE FT VIRTUALLY IMPOSSIBLE TO INVESTIGATE EVERY 
MISSIWR Fl-RSON AK0 RUNA\MY VEPORT. LaW ENFORCEMENT AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
AGENCIES WITHIN THE SAM£ COMMUNITY MAY NOT BE AWARE OF EACH OTHER'S 
KXISTENCE^ LET ALOHE SHARE KNPORMATION AND WORK TOGETHER. BETWEEN 
COMMUNITIES THE INFOWHATION'SHARING IS EVEN WORSE, DESPITE THE FACT 
TMAt CHILD EXPLOITERS OFTEN MOVE FROM ONE COMMUNITY TO ANOTHER IN 
VIRTUAL ANONYMITY AND StCU ITY. CASES OF VICTIMIZED OR EXPLOITED 
CHILDREN. THEREFORE^ MAY OFTEN 130 UNIDENTIFIED, 

A NUMBER OF FACTOWJl APPEAR TO HAVE INFLUENCED THIS SERIOUS SYSTEM 
DU>FUNCT10N. FlRST> THE DECADE 01 THE 1960's HERALDED A SOCIETY OF 
CHANGING MORES AND ATTITUDES. WUH KIDS,. LIKE SOCIETY GENERALLY, 
BECOMING MORE INDEPENDENT AND THUi; MORE MOBILE, LARGER NUMBERS OF 
JUVENILES RUN AWAY F,<OM HOME EACH YEAR (NOW NUMBERING OVER A MILLION). 

They spend more time on the stj^eets, becoming "street wise" at an 

EARLIER AGE. AND ARE INCREASINGLY FORCED TO SURVIVE ON THE STREETS, 

This child liberation, which is a product of societal change^ has as 
it«i devastamn6 by-product the increased vulnerability of young people 
to various kinds of exploitation, however, the presence of a 12 or 

13-YnAR OLD BOY OR GIRL ON THE STREETS AT 1 A,M,. OR OF ANOTHER CHILD 
HAI.KIHG THE SAME AREA EVERY NIGHT. MAY NOT SEEM PARTICULARLY UNIQUE 

or cof^cerning ih today's society. 

Second, an increasing openness regarding homosexual activities 

..AS rufvTHER CRf^ATEO IN OUR COMMUNITIES A MARKET FOR YOUNG MALE "STREET 
hustlers'* who serve THE NEEDS OF "CRUIIMNG*' HOMOSEXUALS PURELY FOR 
ECONOMiC {REASONS* SADLY. THIS "CHICKEN HAWK" PHENOMENON. AS IT IS 
TEWMEDy OCCURRING ACROSS AMERICA HAS Li iT ITSELF DRAMATICALLY TO WaYNE 
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Williams and John Gacy types. Kids can end up murdered, but even if 
noti their lives are surely wrecked and tortured. 

Third, there have been significant changes both nationally and 

LOCALLY IN LAW AND PUBLIC POLICY. CHANGES IN CORRECTIONAL TECHNIQUES 
HAVE RESULTED IN THE GROWTH OF COMMUNITY-BASED GROUP HOMES, SHELTER 
HOUSES AND TREATMENT FACILITIES FOR CHILDREN " ALL LESS SECURE AND 
MORE EXPOSED TO THE COMMUNITY THAN THE INSTITUTIONS THEY SUCCEEDED. 

Meanwhile, no subsystems have been created by law enforcement or social 

SERVICE agencies TO INSURE INCREASED SUPPORT AND PROTECTION FOR DEIN- 
STITUTIONALIZED CHILDREN WHO ARE PLACED "aT-RISK" IN THE COMMUNITY AND 
EXPECTED TO SURVIVE ON THE STREETS. LoCALLY, ONLY A SMALL PERCENTAGE 
OF RUNAWAY CHILDREN EVER UTILIZE A SHELTER HOUSE. HaNY OF THE OTHERS 
ARE ABANDONED TO THEIR OWN WITS TO SURVIVE — OFTEN THROUGH DRUGS, 
PROSTITUTION, PORNOGRAPHY, OR OTHER PROPERTY CRIMES, BUT ALMOST ALWAYS 
FOR THE PROFIT OF AN ADULT CRIMINALLY MISUSING THE RUNAWAY CHILD. 

Fourth, there is often found a law enforcement attitude that 

"PROBLEM" KIDS ARE JUST PROMISCUOUS, FLIGHTY AND OF LITTLE INFORMATIONAL 

value. Accordingly, social service and law enforcement agencies have 

GENERALLY PERFORMED THEIR RESPECTIVE DUTIES OFTEN UNAWARE OF ADULT 
PIMP-JUVENILE PROSTITUTE NETWORKS THAT PREY ON TEENAGE VICTIMS THROUGH 
SEXUAL ABUSE AND EXPLOITATION. 

A FIFTH FACTOR RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SYSTEM'S FAILURES NATIONALLY 
IS THE CUSTOMARY COMMUNITY ATTITUDE THAT CHILD PROSTITUTION IS A 
"VICTIMLESS crime". ACCORDINGLY, IT IS OFTEN RATED A LOW PRIORITY 
COMPARED TO OTHER OFFENSES - THIS DESPITE THE FACT THAT A GROWING 
PATTERN OF VICTIMIZATION HAS BEEN FOUND IN WHICH JUVENILES lECOME FIRST 
THE VICTIMS OF CHILD ABUSE (BOTH PHYSICALLY AND SEXUALLY), THEN RU« 
AWAY FROM HOME, ARE RECRUITED INTO PROSTITUTION AND PORNOGRAPHY BY 
boyfriend/father-surrogate/business MANAGER-STYLED PIMPS, AND FROM 
THERE ENTER INTO VIOLENT CRIMES, PERHAPS EVEN THEIR OWN MURDER. THIS 
PATTERN HAS BEEN DEFINED AS "PROGRESSIVE VICTIMRATION" AND HAS BEEN 
CONFIRMED BY SUCH NATIONAL EXPERTS AS LoS AnGELES PoLICE DEPARTMENT 

Detective Lloyd Martin, who has observed that "the sexually exploited 

CHILD OF TODAY HAS A GOOD POSSIBILITY OF BECOMING THE HARE CORE CRIMINAL 
OF TOMMOROW". INDEED, RESEARCH SEEMS TO DEMONSTRATE THAr THE VAST 
MAJORITY OF VIOLENT SEX OFFENDERS AND CHILD MOLESTERS HAVE THEMSELVES 
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BEEN THE VICTIMS AS CHILDREN OF CHILD PHYSICAL ABUSE AND/oR CHILD 

sexual abuse, 

Changes in societal mores and in law and public policy and the 

FACT that attitudes THAT SHOULD HAVE CHANGED HAVE REMAINED INGRAINED^ 
HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THESE GAPS IN THE SYSTEM AND ARE PARTLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE CHILD TRAGEDIES WHICH HAVE OCCURRED. BUT THERE ARE ALSO KIDS 
WHO ARE NOT RUNAWAYS^ WHO ARE NOT FORCED TO THE STREETS AND ^'hUSTLE" 
TO SURVIVE — THAT IS, KIDS WHO ARE MISSING BECAUSE THEY ARE ABDUCTED. 
THEYi TOO, TURN UP MURDERED^ LIKE AdAM WaLSH WHO WAS SNATCHED WHILE 
SHOPPING WITH HIS MOTHER IN A SeARS DEPARTMENT STORE AND MURDERED. 

These child tragedies are made possible because of the sickness of 
adult explomers. 

Understanding all this^ the primary mission of our Exploited Child 
Unit in Jefferson County has been to identify adult exploiters^ arrest 

THEMi AND TRY TO REMOVE THEM FROM SOCIETY. 1t HAS BEEN A BASIC PREMISE 
OF OUR EFFORTS THAT IF THE CYCLE OF VIOLENCE^ REFERRED TO EARLIER^ 
IS TO BE CURBED/ POL I CE/sOC I AL WORKER TEAMS AND TASK FORCES AROUND 
THE COUNTRY MUST AGGRESSIVELY SEEK TO FIND CHILD VICTIMS EARLY AND 
VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTE ADULT OFFENDERS. ACCORDINGLY^ OVER 3 DOZEN 
MAJOR ARRESTS WERE MADE IN THE FIRST 3 YEARS OF THE EXPLOITED ChILD 

Unit's existence in Jefferson County^ freeing literally hundreds of 
children from sexual abuse and exploitation. 

In one CASE/ A LOCAL CLERGYMAN WAS ARRESTED AND INDICTED ON MUL- 
TIPLE Srx CRIMES CHARGES INVOLVING CHILD PROSTITUTION AND PORNOGRAPHY 
WITH APPROXIMATELY A DOZEN BOYS/ AGES 12 TO 16. 1n ANOTHER CASE/ YOUNG 
BOYS WHO WERE RECRUITED OUT OF A LOCAL GROUP HOME TO WORK IN A NEARBY 
NIGHT CLUB WERE SEXUALLY EXPLOITED BY A NIGHT CLUB EMPLOYEE. 1n 
ANOTHER CASE/ LOUISVILLE POLICE AND THE JeFFERSON CoUNTY EXPLOITED 

Child Unit arrested a wealthy^ white Louisville businessman for sharing 
his exclusive lifestyle with dozens of needy black youths from 
LouisviLLE^s West End. According to newspaper accounts/ the man (a 
British citizen) had bought the young boys fine clotheS/ driven them 
TO fashionable restaurants in his Lincoln Continental^ taken them to 

EXCITING TRIPS AND ENTERTAINED THEM IN HIS EXCLUSIVE HIGH RISE CONDO- 
MINIUM. The Jefferson County Grand Jury handed down a 5^-count 

INDICTMENT, CHARGING THAT HE USED TEENAGERS FOR SEX AND TRIED TO BRIBE 

A WITNESS. After another investigation conducted by the Jefferson 
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County Exploited Child Unit along with special agents of the Kentucky 
Attorney General's Office and Kentucky State Police, a mail-order 
minister who was running a mission in Louisville was arrested, indicted 
and plead guilty in simpson county circuit court on charges of child 
pornography and promoting prostitution of minors, for $6,000 in food 
stamps and $1,000 in cash, he sold one of two boys who he brought with 

HIM FROM MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE TO FrANKLIN, KENTUCKY FOR THE SALE. 

Louisville Police and the Exploited Child Unit last year also arrested 
a 36 year-old louisville man and charged him with 91 sex crimes in- 
VOLVING 13 BOYS AGES 12 TO 16, ThE CHILDREN TOLD AUTHORITIES ABOUT 
A SOFT-SPOKEN MAN WHO SAID HE WAS A DECORATED VETERAN OF THE ViET NaM 

Har, whose house was filled with roMic BOOKS, PLASTIC Star Mars figures 

AND PAINTINGS OF JesUS, WHO HAD A BUDDING INTEREST IN COMPUTERS, AND 
WHO ROUTINELY BEAT HIS DOGS. As WITH MANY OF THESE CASES, POLICE 

found numerous photographs of young children, 

Almost daily now, the Louisville newspapers contain stories of 

ARRESTS and CONVICTIONS OF ADULTS WHO HAVE SEXUALLY EXPLOITED AND ABUSED 
YOUNq CHILDREN, ThE EXPLOITED AND MlSSlNG ChILD UnIT HAS CRACKED MANY 
OF THESE CASES, AND IHE LoUISVILLE AND JeFFERSON CoUNTY PoLICE DEPART- 
MENT Youth Bureaus are independently involved in many. For example, 
IN early May of last year, a 52-year old man pleaded guilty in Jefferson 
Circuit Court to charges of sexual abuse involving two girls for whom 

HE BABYSAT. DURING THE SAME WEEK, A 37 YEAR-OLD MAN WAS SENTENCED TO 
TWENTY YEARS IN PRISON IN JeFFERSON CIRCUIT CoURT FOR SEXUALLY ABUSING 
A 9 YEAR-OLD GIRL, AND A t\5 YEAR-OLD MAN WAS CONVICTED OF SEXUAL ABUSE 
OF A 7 YEAR-OLD GIRL FOR WHOM HE BABYSAT. LaTER THAT MONTH, A 3^ YEAR- 
OLD MAN WAS SENTENCED TO 15 YEARS IN PRISON ON CHARGES OF SODOMY AND 
ASSAULT INVOLVING A 12 YEAR-OLD BOY. SoON THEREAFTER, A 32 YEAR-OLD 
MAN FOUND GUILTY IN JEFFERSON CIRCUIT CoURT OF RAPING A ^ YEAR-OLD AND 
SODOMIZING A 5 YEAR-OLD BOY. ThAT SAME WEEK, A 15 YEAR-OLD MAN PLEADED 

GUILTY IN Jefferson Circuit Court to three counts of sodomy involving 

A BOY 9 YEARS OLD AND A GIRL, 10. ANOTHER 32 YEAR-OLD MAN WAS SENTENCED 
TO THREE YEARS IN PRISON FOR SEXUALLY ABUSING A M YEAR-OLD GIRL, AND 
A YEAR-OLD MAN WAS SENTENCED TO FIVE YEARS FOR SEXUALLY ABUSING 
A 7 YEAR-OLD GIRL. In JuNE, THERE WERE MORE REPORTS IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 

One of those involved a Fayette County man arrested on charges of 

rnXUAL ABUSE AND HARRASSMENT OF ^OUNG CHILDREN IN SUBURBAN LOUISVILLE. 

Also, a Lexington building contractor pleaded guilty in Fayette Circuit 
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Court to two counts of sodomy with a young boy after being charged 
with numerous counts of sodomy^ sexual conduct^ inducing sexual per- 
FORMANCE WITH A MINOR/ AND DISTRIBUTING CHILD PORNOGRAPHY. In JuLY/ 
A 19 YEAR-OLD MAN WAS SENTENCED IN JeFFERSON CIRCUIT CoURT TO TWENTY 
YEARS IN PRISON AFTER HE PLEADED GUILTY TO SODOMIZING A 6 YEAR-OLD 

BOY, A Louisville man was also sentenced to twenty years in prison 

FOR SEXUALLY ABUSING A 9 YEAR-OLD GIRL AND SODOMIZING A 7 YEAR-OLD 

BOY, ALSO/ A Louisville man pleaded guilty to killing a 14 year-old 

GIRL BY POURING CHLORFORM ON HER BED CLOTHES AS SHE SLEPT. PoLICE 
SAID THAT THE MAN/ WHO APPARENTLY ADMINISTl KED THE DRUG OFF AND ON FOR 
SEVERAL MONTHS/ WANTED TO KNOCK THE GIRL OUT SO HE COULD LOOK AT HER 
BODY. 

The cornerstone of these successful investigative efforts are the 
police/social worker teams of our Unit (recently renamed the Exploited 
AND Missing Child Unit) to which have been committed four full-time 

SOCIAL WORKERS AND CLERICAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE JeFFERSON CoUNTY 

Department of Human Services/ one full-time officer from the Jefferson 
County Police Department/ three from the Louisville Division of Police 

AND ROUTINE ASSISTANCE FROM THe'vICE AND INTELLIGENCE UNITS OF THE TWO 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS. In ADDITION/ THE CiTY AND CoUNTY HAVE COMMITTED 
THE STAFF AND RESOURCES OF THE LOCAL CrIME COMMISSION TO COORDINATE 
LOCAL TASK FORCE ACTIVITIES/ AND I COMMITTED ONE OF MY STAFF PEOPLE 
TO MAINTAIN DAILY CONTACT ON MY BEHALF TO HELP COORDINATE CoUNTY 
INVOLVEMENT. ThE COMMONWEALTH ATTORNEY/ KENTUCKY ATTORNEY GeNERAL's 

office/ and fbi have likewise committed their resources to these inves- 
tigations and case prosecutions. 

With this impressive involvement at all levelS/ law enforcement 

HAS gained new SKILLS IN CHILD INTERROGATION/ INVESTIGATION AND PRO- 
TECTION. Exploited and ^Missing Child Unit team members have learned 

THAT KID CASES ARE DIFFERENT/ THAT CHILDREN CAN NOT BE TREATED SIMPLY 
AS SMALL STATURED ADULTS/ AND THEY HAVE CONSISTENTLY FOCUSED ON THE 
CHILD AS VICTIM IN AN EFFORT TO AFFIRMATIVELY AND AGGRESSIVELY PROTECT 
CHILDREN. These efforts and accomplishments have been carried THROUGH 

without grants of federal and state monies/ but simply through a 
reallocation of county and city funds and resources/ after a decision 
that kids deserve the highest funding priority. 

We have learned that the criminal and juvenile justice systems 
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CAN AND WILL WORK TOGETHER. ' 1n THE BEGINNING WE WERE WARNED ABOUT 
TURF DISPUTES^ THE UNWILLINGNESS OF POLICE TO WORK AND SHARE INFORMA- 
TION WITH SOCIAL WORKERS AND VICE VERSA^ AND ABOUT THE INABILITY OF 
DIFFERENT POLITICAL JURISDICTIONS TO WORK AS A TEAM FOCUSED UPON A 
PARTICULAR PROBLEM. BUT THROUGH INCREDIBLE GOOD FAITH AND A WILLING- 
NESS TO PARTICIPATE AS A TEAM TO SOLVE A PROBLEM^ WE HAVE OVERCOME 
THESE CONCERNS. In JeFFERSON CoUNTY> OUR LOCAL POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
HAVE ACTUALLY ASSIGNED PERSONNEL TO THE POL ICE/sOC I AL WORKER TEAMS 

where they work in tandem with all of the other parties to the 
Exploited and Missing Child Unit in a neutral setting. Police and 
social workers make runs togethrrj interview children together^ and 
within the limits of the law and professional ethics, share information 

AND JOIN IN ACTIONS FOR THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILD. ThESE ACTIONS 
HAVE OFTEN REQUIRED THAT A POLICE OFFICER ACT IN WAYS HE WOULD NOT 
ORDINARILY ACT IF HE WERE OPERATING AS AN INDIVIDUAL, AND IT HAS ALSO 
TAKEN SOCIAL WORKERS SLIGHTLY BEYOND THE REALM OF TRADITIONAL SOCIAL 

WORK. However, the nature of the problem and the vulnerability of 
the children require atypical approaches and innovative techniques. 

Again, the focus of our Exploited and Missing Child Unit is that 
of the child as the victi m^ and all of our efforts have been oriented 

TOWARD protecting CHILDREN " THIS DESPITE THE FACT THAT MANY OF THE 
"street kids" are not wholly innocent, VULNERABLE VICTIMS, BUT RATHER 
ARE PERPETRATORS IN THEIR OWN RIGHT. We HAVE DISCOVERED MAJOR OVERLAPS 
WITH OTHER CRIMINAL ACTIVITY, AND, IN FACT, HAVE FOUND THAT IN MANY 
CASES IT IS DIFFICULT TO PRECISELY IDENTIFY WHICH OF THE PARTIES IS 
EXPLOITER AND WHICH IS EXPLOITED. HoWEVER, RESEARCH FROM AROUND THE 
COUNTRY SEEMS TO DEMONSTRATE THAT THE VAST MAJORITY OF VIOLENT SEX 
OFFENDERS AND CHILD MOLESTERS HAVE THEMSELVES BEEN THE VICTIMS OF 
CHILD PHYSICAL ABUSE AND/OR CHILD SEXUAL ABUSE. 1t, THEREFORE, HAS 
BEEN THE PREMISE OF OUR TaSK FoRCE AND THE EXPLOITED AND MiSSING ChILD 

Unit that if we are to curb this cycle of violence, police/social 
worker teams and task forces must aggressively seek to find child 
victims and vigorously prosecute the adult offenders. 

We also have discovered that while there is a CERTAIN SPONTANEITY 
ABOUT THE INVOLVEMENT OF STREET KIDS AND RUNAWAYS IN PROSTITUTION 
(that is, when you are hungry and need to survive ON THE STREETS, THE 
OPTIONS MAY BE FEW), THERE IS ALSO AMPLE EVIDhNCE OF NETWORKS AND 
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ORGANIZATION OF CHILD PROSTITUTES WHO KNOW EACH OTHER AND EXCHANGE 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND INFORMATION. AN APPARENT BY-PRODUCT OF THIS "NET- 
WORKING" AND THE TYPE OF ADULT WHO TENDS TO FREQUENT THE AREAS IN WHICH 
CHILD SEX FLOURISHES (THAT IS, PROFESSIONAL, PROMINENT AND AFFLUENT 
MEN WITH families) IS THE GROWTH OF EXTORTION. ThIS FURTHER DEMON- 
STRATES THE POTENTIAL FOR CHILD V ICT I MI ZAT ION> MURDER AND OTHER VIOLENCEc 
A SECONDARY, BUT EQUALLY IMPORTANT, MISSION OF OUR COUNTV TaSK 

Force has been to sensitize the public to these shadowy problems. 
As AN initial effort, the County Task Force distributed ten thousand 

POSTERS '^HROUGHOJT THE COMMUNITY^ ALERTING THE PEOPLE TO A NEW 2^-HOUR 
HOT LINE TO CALL WITH INFORMATION REGARDING INSTANCES OF CHILD PORNO- 
GRAPHY OR PROSTITUTION. THE CoUNTY TASK FoRCE HAS ALSO MF.T WITH AND 
TRAINED SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND COUNSELORS^ CHURCH GROUPS AND 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. BECAUSE OF THIS PUBLIC SENSITIZATION, BUT 
ALSO BECAUSE OF THE NEW INTELLIGENCE NETWORKS AND COMMUNICATION 
CHANNELS WE OPENED THROUGH THE INCREASED INTERAGENCY, INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL COOPERATION I SPOKE OF EARLIER, WE HAVE FOSTERED A REMARKABLE FLOW 
OF VALUABLE INFORMATION TO OUR POLICE/sOC I AL WORKER TEAMS OF INVESTI- 
GATORS. In THE FIRST 3% YEARS OF RECORDKEEPING IN JeFFERSON CoUNTY/ 

we received almost 2,200 informational leads involving over 1,400 kids. 
The likelihood of exploitation or abuse existed in 87 percent of these 

CASES. 

In YEARS WE HAVE MADE MAJOR STRIDES IN JeFFERSON CoUNTY IN 
BEGINNING TO CONTROL THE PROBLEM AND TO MAKE LESS LIKELY THE CHANCE 
THAT CHILD TRAGEDIES OF THE MAGNITUDE THAT OCCURRED IN ATLANTA WILL 

HA^PFN IN Louisville and Jefferson County. A particularly important 

INITIATIVE I took IN LATE 1982 WAS TO RECONSTITUTE AND RENAME OUR 

Exploited Child Unit as the Exploited a nd Missing Child Unit, 

We nearly doubled its staff complement and implemented detailed 

PROCEDURES FOR HANDLING MISSING CHILD COMPLAINTS AS WELL. A JeFFERSON 

County Police Department Beat Unit is now being dispatched on all 

MISSING CHILD COMPLAINTS THAT COME TO THE CoUNTY POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

The new Lxploited and Missing Child Unit is then contacted for 

FOLLOW-UP INVESTIGATION. AlL MISSING CHILD COMPLAINTS ARE ENTERED 
INTO THE NATIONAL NCIC COMPUTER SOON AFTER RECEIPT OF THE COMPLAINT. 

Most importantly, the new Unit will not close a missing child case 

FXCEPT BY LOCATING TH E MISSING CHILD, ThE THRUST OF THIS EFFORT IS 
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TO INSURE THAT EVERY FEASIBLE MEANS OF LOCATING MISSING CHILDREN ON 
COMPLAINTS TO THE CoUNTY WILL BE EXPLORED AS QUICKLY AND AS THOROUGHLY 
AS POSSIBLE BY THE POL ICE/SOC I AL WORKER TEAMS SPECIFICALLY ORIENTED 
TO THE PREVENTION OF CHILD TRAGEDIES, 

In THE FIRST YEAR OF RECORDKEEPING ON THESE MISSING CHILD CASES> 
WE FOUND> INTERESTINGLY, THAT OF THE W CoUNTY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
MISSING CHILD CASES REFERRED TO THE EXPLOITED AND MiSSING ChILD UnIT^ 
ABOUT 9 TO 10 PERCENT OF THE CHILDREN WERE EXPLOITED AT THE TIME THEY 
WERE MISSING. ThIS COMPARES WITH OUR FIGURES SHOWING THAT 85 PERCENT 
OF THE EXPLOITED CHILDREN OUR UnIT DEALT WITH WERE MISSING DURING THE 
PERIOD OF EXPLOITATION. FOR YOUR FURTHER INFORMATION, 6 PERCENT OF 

THE Unit's entire case load of kids were motorcycle gang related. 

Another initiative of ours was to give our Exploited and Missing 
Child Unit its own internal computer capability, The Unit's files 
were literally bulging with names of exploited kids and adult exploiters. 
Thus, the computer greatly enhances the Unit's capability to locate 
potential child victims early and to track and identify possible adult 

PREDATORS. ThIS IS THE COMPUTER AGE, AND TO NOT USE THESE TOOLS WOULD 
MEAN WE WERE NOT PUTTING FORTH THE EFFORT RIGHTLY EXPECTED OF US, 

On May 25, of last year, national "Missing Children's Day, I 

ANNOUNCED THAT POLICE AGENCIES THROUGHOUT KENTUCKY COULD BEGIN TO 
UTILIZE THE JeFFERSON CouNTY COMPUTER. We KNOW THAT RUNAWAYS FROM MANY 

Kentucky communities naturally migrate to Louisville — the big city. 
We also know that those who want to exploit children for commercial 
sexual purposes tend to do so most frequently in the urban environment, 
Therefore, it was and is my sense that we would be shirking our respons- 
ibility TO Kentucky's children if we did not make available for statewide 
USE the technology we had in Jefferc County with our specialized 
Exploited and Missing Child Unit computer. I wrote to every county 
sheriff and every city police chief in Kentucky to explain that the 

EHCU COMPUTER program can correlate up to 250 DATA ITEMS ON EVERY 
MISSING CHILD REPOKT, INCLUDING A VARIETY OF PHYSICAL DESCRIPTIONS, 
THE child's most RECENT LOCATIONS AND KNOWN ASSOCIATES, AnD I SAID 
THAT ALL WE NEED TO ACCEPT A MISSING CHILD REPORT IS REASONABLE 
ASSURANCE FROM THE REPORTING POLICE AGENCY THAT A MISSING CHILD REPORT 
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ALSO IS ENTERED IN THE NCIC AND EVIDENCE OR REASONABLE SUSPICION 
THAT THE MISSING CHILD IS: 

1. Out of the CHiLii's local area; 

2. Ten years of age or younger; 

3. Mentally incapcitated; 
Drug dependent; 

5. A potential victim of foul play, sexual 
exploitation/ or in a dangerous environment; 

6. With adults who may endanglr the welfare of the minor; 

7. Absent from any child-caring home, facility or institution. 
Very young children and the retarded are clearly vulnerable and least 
likely to run away, say, to spend the night with a friend, a 6-year- 
old missing from home, for example, is likeuy to be in serious danger, 
Thus, we can not stand idly by and say that it is some other police 
agency's concern and not ours. 

to help draw attention to the problem and to give families an 
additional research to help locate a chiud who may turn up missing, 
we also organized a comprehensive, but voluntary, program to finger- 
PRINT ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN IN JeFFERSON CouNTY. In COOPERATION WITH 
PTA'S AND THE PUBLIC, PAROCHIAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, WE ARE ATTEMPTING 
TO FINGERPRINT APPROXIMATELY ALL 130,000 LOCAL SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Other organizations (with help trom local and state police) are 

HANDLING THE FINGERPRINTING IN THE OTHER 119 KENTUCKY COUNTIES WHERE 
WE HAVE FOUND SPONSORS J FOR EXAMPLE, THE OPTIMISTS IN PaDUCAH^ A 

Baskin-Robbins Ice Cream Store in Hadisonville, the Jayceettes in 
Hurray, the Business and Professional Women's Club in Somerset, WLP" 
Radio and the Optimists in London, and the Winn-Dixie chain of i • 'pry 
broRES statewide. 

As I INDICATED AT THE OUTSET, OUR JeFFERSON CoUNTY EXPLOITED AND 

Missing Child Unit has located children in the Louisville area who 

WERE MISSING FROM HOMES ALL ACROSS KENTUCKY. ThE UnIT AND MY OFFICE 

have also received requests for help and information from families, 
private organizations and law enforcement groups across kentucky. 
Because of this and because the problem of exploited and missing 
children is clearly a statewide problemi we determined in late 1982 

THAT SOLUTIONS NEEDED TO BE DEVELOPED STATEWIDE AS WELL. ThE KENTUCKY 

Task Force on Exploited and Missing Children was thus born. 

Comprised of concerned public officials and citizens from all 
PARTS OF Kentucky, representing a host of different organizations and 
constituent groups, the task force during 1983 HELD SEVEN public 
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HEARINGS IN CITIES ACROSS KeNTUCKYi He MET THREE TIMES IN LtXINGTON, 

(the last time on September 21, 1983, to finalize our Final Report), 

TWICE IN NORTHERN ^ENTUCKY (ONCE TO CO^SPONi^OR A STATEWIDE CONFERENCE), 
AND TRAVELLED TO OWENSBORO, BoWLiNG GrEEN, SOMERSET, PaDUCAH AND 

Ashland. The problems of runaways, child abductions and sexual and 

OTHER CRIMINAL MISUSE OF CHILDREN, IN THE TASK FORCE's VIEW, MUST BE 
BROUGHT OUT OF THE SHADOWS AND INTO THE OPEN, BECAUSE PEOPLE WILL NOT 
DEAL WITH THESE PROBLEMS UNTIL THEY SEE AND UNDERSTAND THEM CLEARLY. 

This was our primary objective — to increase the level of official 
and citizen awareness of this problem statewide and to offer suggestions 
for citizen involvement and governmental response. 

The Task Force's Final Report is 108 pages long and contains a 

THOROUGH DESCRIPTION OF THE PROBLEM AS WELL AS 18 PROGRAMMATIC AND 
LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS, I URGE YOU TO READ THIS REPORT IN ORDER 
TO BETTER UNDERSTAND THE PROBLEM AND APPRECIATE WHAT CONCERNED CITIZENS, 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, AND LEGISLATURES CAN DO TO COMBAT 
THE PROBLEM AT STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS. BUT I ALSO URGE YOU TO REVIEW 
THIS REPORT IN ORDER TO BETTER APPRECIATE THAT COMMUNITIES SUCH AS 
OURS AND STATES SUCH AS KENTUCKY ARE ALSO LIMITED IN WHAT THEY CAN DO 
TO COMBAT THE PROBLEM. ThE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS A RESPONSIBILITY 

to pick up where we must leave off. 

Task Force Recommendations number 1 through 8 call for legislation, 

WHICH was K -ENTLY INTRODUCED INTO THE KENTUCKY HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

AS House Bill 486. The speaker of the Kentucky House of Representatives 

IS acting as chief sponsor of the bill, which has 49 COSPONSORS OF THE 
TOTAL 100 MEMBERS OF THE KENTUCKY HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ThE LEGIS- 
LATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS, THEREFORE, ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

L Legislation setting up a new and sophisticated computerized 
Miss.NG Child Information Center and requiring all law enforcement 

AGENCIES in KENTUCKY TO ACCEPT, INVESTIGATE, AND RELAY TO THE STATE 
CLEARINGHOUSE ALL REPORTS OF MISSING CHILDREN. SIMILAR TO LEGISLATION 

IN Florida, this legislation would also require the state Deparment 
OF Education to establish a program to identify and locate missing 
Kentucky school children. 

2. Legislation allowing Kentucky taxpayer^ to donate $2 
($4 IN the case of joint returns) of tax refunds due them to a new 
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"Child Victims' Trust Fund*', Trust fund monies would then be used 
to finance local prevention programs which educate children about the 

DANGERS OF SEXUAL ABUSE AND ABOUT THE LURES OF EXPLOITATION AND WHICH 

also encourage parents and school administrators to teach children 
about *body safety* ruleh and techniques. 

3. Legislation encouraging youth serving agencies^ and making 
clear that youth serving agencies have the right, to request criminal 
records checks on all persons who apply for employment or volunteer 
for positions of authority over children. 

4. Legislation makink^ certain sexual offenses against children 

"NON-PROBATABLE" OFFENSES. ThE IDEA THAT WE COULD TAKE CONVICTED 
CHILD MOLESTERS OUT OF SOCIETY AND CURE THEM IN HOSPITALS^ OR PROBATE 
THEIR SENTENCES AND TRUST THAT THEY WILL SIMPLY SECURE THEIR OWN 
TREATMENT, HAS LONG BEEN FASHIONABLE IN THIS COUNTRY. HoWEVER^ A 
GROWING BODY OF EVIDENCE^ AND AN INCREASING NUMBER OF MEDICAL, SOCIO- 
LOGICAL AND LEGAL EXPERTS, ARE CONCLUDING THAT CHILD MOLESTERS WITH 
LONG HISTORIES OF EMOTIONAL AS WELL AS SEXUAL INVOLVEMENT WITH 
CHILDREN ARE NOT CURABLE . I JOIN OTHERS IN THE BELIEF THAT CHILD 
MOLESTATION IS NO MORE AN ILLNESS THAN, SAY, BANK ROBBERY IS AN ILLNESS 
AND THAT TREATMENT HAS BEEN USED AS AN ESCAPE FROM RESPONSIBILITY. I 
ALSO ENDORSE THE RECENT RECOMMENDATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S TaSK FoRCE 

ON Victims of Crime which stated that those who prey on children must 

BE SEQUESTERED FROM THEM. "ThEY MAY BE INCARCERATED IN HOSPITALS, 
TREATMENT CENTERS OR PRISONS. BUT WHEREVER THEY ARE HELD, THEY MUST 
NOT BE RELEASED UNTIL THEY HAVE SERVED SENTENCES THAT ARE COMMENSURATE 
WiTH THE HARM THEY HAVE INFLICTED. ChILD EXPLOITERS AND MOLESTERS WILL 

continue to exploit and molest children as long as they are free to 
do so with impunity." 

5. Legislation permitting the pretrial or out-of-court video 

TAPED testimony OF CHILDREN TO BE USED IN SEXUAL ABUSE CASES. ThR 

problem in sexual child abuse cases is that often the only witness 
to a sex crime committed against the child is the child him or herself. 
Stark, in-court, face-to-face, accusal of, and confrontation with, the 

child's intimate abuser can be extremely traumatic for the CHILDi 

Abusers know that many cases may never be tried so that the child will 

not have to PRESENT TESTIMONY AND RELIVE THE UNLAWFUL NIGHTMARE OF 
SEXUAL ABUSE. WhAT IS NEEDED, THEREFORE, IS LEGISLATION WHICH CAN 
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INSURE HE CHILDVICTIM'S ACCESS TO THE COURT WITHOUT FURTHER VICTIMI- 
ZATION, WHILE PRESERVirtti THE CONSTITUTIONALLY PROTECTED DUE PROCESS 
RIGHTS OF THE ACCUSED. OUR LEGISLATION IS MODELED ON LEGISLATION 
RECENTLY PASSED IN TeXAS, 

6. Legislation amending the Kentucky Crime Victim's Compensation 
Act to permit innocent child victims of criminal acts to claim compen- 
sation FOR psychological AS WELL AS PHYSICAL BODILY INJURIES. A CHILD 
VICTIM OF SEXUAL ABUSE OR EXPLOITATION MAY BE TORMENTED MUCH OF HIS QR 
HER FORMATIVE YEARS AND INTO ADULTHOOD AS A RESULT OF SUCH ABUSE OR 
EXPLOITATION, AND THE MENTAL ANQUISH AND SUFFERING CAN BE AS PAINFUL 
AND DEBILITATING AS ANY PURELY PHYSICAL HARM. 

7. Legislation making the offense of interfering with parental 
CUSTODY A Class D felony in all cases, thus bringing Kentucky into 

LINE with the majority OF OTHER STATES. CURRENTLY, THE OFFENSE OF 
CUSTODIAL INTERFERENCE IN KENTUCKY IS A MISDEMEANOR WHEN A FAMILY 

member interferes with custody. 

8. Legislation upgrading the offense of "unlawful transaction 

WITH A minor" to FELONY STATUS WHERE A PERSON KNOWINGLY INDUCES, 
ASSISTS OR CAUSES A MINOR TO ENGAGE IN ILLEGAL SEXUAL ACTIVITY. 

Sometimes this is the only charge that can be brought against a person 

WHO SEXUALLY MISUSES A YOUNG CHILD, AND SO, THEREFORE, THE PENALTY 
SHOULD ACCURATELY REFLECT SOCIETY'S ABHORENCE OF THE CRIME. 

Recommendation number 9 calls for the Governor of Kentucky, by 
Executive Order, to charge the state Juvenile Justice Commission 
with investigating AfiD recommending possible changes in procedures 
TO terminate parental rights. Although the Task Force did not consider 

LIGHTLY THE INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF PARENTS' RIGHTS TO THEIR CHILDREN, 
IT WAS PARTICULARLY DISTURBED WITH A POLICY RESPONSIBLE FOR CONTINUOUSLY 
SENDING ABUSED AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN BACK TO ABUSIVE AND NEGLECTFUL 
PARENTS. 

Recommendation number 10 is that child fingerprinting programs 

NEED to be organized IN EVERY KENTUCKY COUNTY TO INSURE THAT EVERY 

Kentucky child is properly fingerprinted. As 1 stated earlier, finger- 
printing SPONSORS HAVE BEEN DESIGNATED FOR EVERY KENTUCKY COUNTY, AND 
VOLUNTARY FINGERPRINTING PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN OR ARE BEING OPERATED IN 

MANY Kentucky communities. 
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Recommendation number 11 is that call-back programs be instituted 
IN EVERY Kentucky school so that parents are immediately notified^ 

AND ALSO POLICE IF SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES ARE INVOLVED^ WHEN A CHILD 
FAILS TO REPORT TO SCHOOL AS SCHEDULED. 

Recommendation number 12 is that "body safety" education programs 

BE PROVIDED IN EVERY KENTUCKY SCHOOL BY TRAINED VOLUNTEERS IN ORDER 
THAT CHILDREN ARE PROPERLY INFORMED ABOUT SEXUAL ABUSE> THE LURES OF 
EXPLOITATION^ AND HOW TO PROTECT THEMSELVES FROM SEXUAL ABUSE AND 
EXPLOITATION, 

Recommendation number 13 is that Kentucky Education Television 
develop and produce a series of television programs on the topic of 
"body safety" which are appropriate for viewing by children of different 
age groups. 

Recommendation number m calls upon the Kentucky Law Enforcement 
Council to develop and present to police officers statewide a 'iO-hour 
training program dealing with the subjects of exploited and missing 

CHILDREN. This program has been developed and TS NOW being TAUGHT. 

Recommendation 15 calls for establishment statewide of local 
task forces in counties or multi-county areas, combining resources and 
focusing on the exploited and missing child problem from an inter- 
disciplinary^ cooperative approach^ in order to expose the problem^ 
raise public awareness, and initiate efforts to improve local services 
for exploited and missing children and better protect all children. 

Recommendation number 16 asks that teams of police and social 
workers be established in counties or multi-county areas that can 
afford them in order to focus combined law enforcement and juvenile 
court efforts on the prevention of further child tragedies. 

Recommendation number 17 asks that volunteer groups organize 

LOCALLY into ORGANIZATIONS LIKE SLAM (SOCIETY'S LEAGUE AgAINST HoLESTERS) 

AND ECHO (Exploited Children's Help Organization), etc. in order to 

PROVIDE SUCH SERVICES AS COURT WATCH, CHILD FINGERPRINTING, VICTIM 
COUNSELING^ AND "BODY SAFETY" EDUCATION. 

Recommendation number ISj which also has been accomplished^ 

CALLS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A STATEWIDE COALITION OF CONCERNED 
CITIZENS AND ORGANIZATIONS ALREADY WORKING IN THIS AREA OF EXPLOITED 
AND MISSING CHILDREN TO SUCCEED THE TaSK FoRCE AND HELP IMPLEMENT 

THE Final Report as well as sponsor an annual statewide conference 
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ON THE TOPIC OF EXPLOITED AND MISSING CHILDREN, At THE FINAL 
MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY TaSK FoRCE LAST FALL, THE KENTUCKY ALLIANCE 

FOR Exploited and Missing Children, Inc. was born and is now working 
TO help implement the recommendations of the Task Force Final Report, 



Other states can accomplish what Kentucky is attempting to 

ACCOMPLISH> AND OTHER COMMUNITIES CAN DO WHAT JeFFERSON CoUNTY HAS 
DONE TO HELP LOCATE AND PROTECT CHILDREN WHO ARE MISSING AND REMOVE 
EXPLOITED AND ABUSED CHILDREN FROM EXPLOITIVE AND ABUSIVE CIRCUM- 
STANCES. There is no majic formula, But because the problem is 

NATIONAL IN SCOPE AND OF MONUMENTAL PROPORTIONS, A FEDERAL RESPONSE 

is also essential, 

Back in 1981 when> as 1 noted earlier, members of our local task 

FORCE TESTIFIED BEFORE THIS SAME SENATE COMMITTEE, WE NOTED THAT A 
CHIEF CAUSE OF CHILD TRAGEDIES WAS THE INABILITY OF GOVERNMENT TO 
RECOGNIZE THE PROBLEM AND TO RESPOND. He SAID THAT OUR CONTACTS 
WITH CONCERNED PARENTS AND UNITS OF GOVERNMENT FROM COAST TO COAST 

dramatically made three points: 

1. That governmental awareness of problems or potential problems 
IN this area is minimal; 

2. TiAT GOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION AND INFORMATION-SHARING IS 

virtually non^exi stentj 

3. That federal involvement, assistance and coordination is 
similarly, for all intents and purposes, non-existent. 

Passage of the Missing Child Act was certainly an important step 
in the right direction, but passage and effective implementation of 
THE Missing Children's Assistance Act will render the three claims 

WE MADE IN 1981 INOPERATIVE. BY PASSING THE MiSSING CHILDREN'S 

Assistance Act, you will show that the federal government is aware 

OF THE PROBLEM OF EXPLOITED AND MISSING CHILDREN; YOU WILL DEMON- 
STRATE YOUR COMMITMENT TO BETTER COORDINATE SCARCE RESOURCES AND 
SHARE VALUABLE INFORMATION; AND YOU WILL PROVE YOUR CONCERN FOR YOUR 
MOST VULNERABLE CONSTITUENCY, THIS NATION'S CHILDREN. 

I URGE IMMEDIATE PASSAGE OF THE MiSSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE 

Act. Thank you. 



CONCLUSION 
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Senator Spectkr. Now, I would like to call on Mrs. Gloria Yerko- 
vich, founding director of Child Find, Inc. Mrs. Yerkovich and com- 
panion, come forward. Let the record show that Mrs. Yerkovich is 
being joined by a very attractive young lady with bright red hair. I 
have two sisters who had about that color hair. Enjoy it while you 
have it. That particular vibrancy is a fleeting quality in life. 

Mrs. Yerkovich, we very much appreciate your coming here. You 
are the executive director and fc under of Child Find, Inc. Rather 
than have me recount the good ^/orks of your organization, let us 
begin by asking you to describe tiiat operation for us. 

STATEMENT OF GLORIA YERKOVICH, FOUNDING DIRECTOR, 
CHILD FIND, INC., .ACCOMPANIED BY TANYA YERKOVICH 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Senator Specter, it is a privilege to be here 
today, to be invited to share my work and my experiences with this 
committee. 

This is my daughter Tanya. Tanya is 9 years old, and I got her 
teacher to agree that seeing her government in action was certain- 
ly worth missing 2 days of school today. 

I brought Tanya here also because she has been involved since 
her birth in the problem of child abduction. Her sister Joanna was 
abducted when Tanya was 6 months old. Tanya does not remember 
Joanna, but she has grown up in the shadow of her absence. 

She has also felt the strain that has grown between her mother 
and father, which has been brought about by the ongoing activities 
of a never-ending search to locate a missing child. That search to 
date has resulted in producing no results in the location of Joanna 
and very much economic and emotional stress to the entire family. 

What Joanna has been through, we do not know. This m an ongo- 
ing grief and concern to mo. 

Senator Specter. Mrs. Yerkovich, you have two daughters? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. I have two daughters. 

Senator Specter. Fine. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Joanna is 15 years old now, and she was taken 
when she was almost 6 years old. 
Senator Specter. And you are divorced from her father? 
Mrs. Yerkovich. She was taken by her biological father, yes. 
Senator Specter. All right. Proceed. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. I have to assume that my daughter Joanna is 
stil) living. I have no proof that she is or is not, but if she is still 
alive somewhere in this world, I wonder how the har^h abduction 
has affected her life. I am sure that it has not been a positive effect 
upon her life. 

Child abduction or the disappearance of a child under any cir- 
cumstances carries its detrimental, rippling effects far beyond 
those individuals directly involved. With the figure of L8 million 
children missing each day in our country, no one can deny the 
magnitude of the problem. I think we have all recognized that, and 
we need not rehash it. 

When my 6-year-o!d daughter was abducted in 1974, I lit^^vally 
had no place to turn as a parent. There was abaoJuteiy no help 
available to me at all. 

Senator Specter. What was the background of th^t: abduction? 
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Mrs. Yerkovich. I am sorry? 

Senator Specter. Would you describe the circumstances leading 
up to the abduction? 

, Mra. Yerkovich. Yes. In 1973 Joanna's biological father, know- 
ing that I was on the brink of marriage or engaged to my present 
husband, Raymond Yerkovich, at that time could not deal emotion- 
ally with my marrying Raymond, and he decided to take the action 
that he had the right to take, and that was to bring court action to 
have custody of or visitation of Joanna. 

This was first brought in Virginia. When my husband, Raymond, 
finished his doctoral program at the University of Virginia, we 
moved back to his home territory, which is the area I live in now 
m the New Paltz, New York area. That is in Ulster County. 

Immediately Joanna's father then moved the court action to 
Ulster County, and there ensued over a year's court dispute as to 
visitation. It finally came down to visitation. 

I had Dr. Albert Solnik from the Child Study Center of Yale Uni- 
versity make the second testimony he has ever done in his life in 
court in behalf of Joanna, saying it was not to her benefit but to 
her detriment to have her life infringed upon by visitations be- 
cause we knew that her father was not seeking visitations out of 
love or concern for Joanna, but to disrupt our family life. 

He had made a threat to me 2 years prior that he would use 
every avenue available to him and every dime that he had to see 
that my life was destroyed. So it very clearly points up the usual 
motive in these cases, which is revenge. It is a vengeful act. 

So he was granted his first visitation on December 20, 1974, and 
he came to pick up my daughter Joanna, at which time she protest- 
ed very much. She said, "I don't want to leave my family. Ck)uldn't 
I just stay here?" It was right before Christmas and right before 
her birthday. 

The last memory I have of my child, at about 20 minutes to 6 
that evening, was she was not a demonstrative child. She was 
rather a very sedate child, but he finally had to pick her up, and 
she kicked and screamed, and the last memory I have of her was 
her looking over his back as she walked with him, with her arms 
outetretched to me, saying, "Mommie, Mommie, please help me." 

So I have a lot of drive behind what I have done. 

After Joanna's abduction I will try to capsulize very succinctly. 
We did what every parent does. You turn to law enforcement. You 
go back to the courts. I succeeded in getting three warrants, ulti- 
mately a felony warrant, and I tried to get a UFAP warrant, which 
would have brought in FBI intervention. 

I would have felt that I would have had some real substantial 
help because I knew that Joanna was not in the same State. I fig- 
ured that she had been taken outside the country. Ultimately I 
proved that she had been taken out of the country, but at that time 
I could only guess knowing the circumstances as well as I did. 

I was unable to get a UFAP warrant. 

Senator Specter. Why were you unable to obtain that warrant? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. At that time 

Seiiator Specter. If you know. 

Mrs, Yerkovich. Yes. At that time I had to prove that my child 
had been taken across State lines, in addition to proving that she 
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was in dire harm, physical harm, and I could not prove at that 
time either of those. 

December 30, 1983, I did get the intervention of the FBI formal- 
ly. So the FBI is 

Senator Specter. How did you get it at that time? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Because of the restrictions on the FBI have 
been lifted in this past year, in 1983, because of the Missing Chil- 
dren's Act, only because I had some information from private 
sources and I felt that there was a possibility that these could be 
followed because the FBI has the resources. 

Senator Specter. Tell us about it fully because I am very inter- 
ested. The legislation which we enacted did make some changes in 
the procedures of the FBI, and I would be very interested to know 
specifically how these changes made it easier for you to obtain 
their assistance. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Well, I was advised. Of course, as soon as that 
act went into effect, I was very excited about taking advantage of it 
for my own case. Of course, through Child Find we advise every 
other p£ ^1 take advantage of it also. 

There ha\ been problems though. The FBI personnel that I 
have dealt w-»,n have reported to me that there have been only a 
few, less than 1,000, cases where they have been asked by parents 
to come into these cases, and my figures are that only slightly over 
T50 cases have been resolved through FBI intervention this past 
year. 

But through 1983, there was a relaxing on the part of the restric- 
tions of the FBI becoming involved particularly in parental abduc« 
tions. 

Senator Specter. How many parents do you estimate could take 
advantage of that change in FBI procedures? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. It is my understanding that a parent must have 
a felony warrant to do this. Even in my own case, one thing that 
made it very easy was finally the district attornev in Ulster County 
telling the U.S. Attorney General that they would be willing to ex- 
tradite from any place in the world. You have to get that promise 
that your county will pay for it. This is one thing that makes it a 
little easier. 

Then there is a Federal warrant, a UFAP warrant, unlawful 
flight to avoid prosecution. We still do not have that in hand. That 
takes a lot of paperwork, and it takes a lot of prodding. In my case, 
possibly because my case is so well known, I have an FBI agent 
who is really pursuing this. It has become a top priority in his 
work, and so he is pursuing it, but there are a lot of technicalities 
to overcome, and having a felony warrant, I believe one must. 

There are still some restrictions. You have to have good reason 
to believe that the child was taken over State lines. 

Have I fully answered your question? 

Senator Specter. Yes. Thank you. 

I would like to pursue with you further the circumstances sur- 
rounding the changes in FBI policy which you described. That 
change in FBI procedures was not occasioned by the 1982 Missing 
Children Act. It was occasioned by some oversight hearings which 
we had and the recommendations that the subcommittee made to 
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the Attorney General and to the Director of the FBI. As a result, 
they modified their procedures in accordance with existing law. 

So it is of interest to us as to how that change has affected your 
situation and may affect other situations if people are made aware 
that many technical requirements and old standards of the FBI are 
no longer in effect. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Yes. Mav I ask a question of you? Is that going 
to continue^ that policy of the FBI going to continue, or is it going 
to 

Senator Specter. Their policy will continue whereby they do not 
impose such technical requirements to activate their participation. 
The current policy will remain in effect. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. That is good, and we are doing our part at 
Child Find to tell parents who call us that this is available to them, 
but in most instances they must persevere. They must really hang 
m there and press for action. It is not a matter of just asking the 
FBI to come in. You must go through certain steps and press for its 
action. 

Senator Specter. Well, that, unfortunately, is a part of all of the 
process. 
Mrs. Yerkovich. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Where there is a private party who has been 
mjured» it is necessary that this party be very vigilent and very 
active in pursuing the remedies which the law makes available. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Yes. This has become very clear to all of us who 
work with the problem. 

But back in 1974, when my daughter was abducted, there was 
not the kind of liolp that we have today. Through my frustrating 
experiences, I learned that there were hundreds of thousands of 
parents and children in the situation that my child and my family 
found ouiselves. 

We were faced with: You may have your warrants; you may have 
your felony warrants, but until you can locate the child, we cannot 
do anythmg for you. This came from law enforcement and others, 
and parents did not have anything available to them to help them 
locate children because in almost every instance the abducted, 
whether it is a stranger abduction or a parental abduction, is taken 
out of the jurisdiction, the local jurisdiction. 

Once you go beyond that, then your local jurisdiction cannot 
assist you, and there has not been, until recently, anything avail- 
able on a nationwide basis. 

So in early 19S(), I founded Child Find, which is a national, non- 
profit agency for the location of missing children, which has 
become a national clearinghouse for missing children information. 
With volunteers and very limited financial resources, we were able 
tn assist in the location of nearly 800 children to date since the 
first hx'ation, which was made in 1981. 

Child Find maintains a nationally known toll free telephone 
number where individuals who have information on the where- 
abouts of missing children may call us in confidence and give that 
information. Then we match the information with registered chil- 
dren with our agency, and more and more as we become well 
known and the more people that are calling in information to us, 
the more children we are able to find in this respect. 
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We also use a growing network of cooperative investigating re- 
sources nationally, and not to minimize it. because I think it has 
been a maximum assets, without the ongoing interest and full coop- 
eration of the print and broadcast media taking Child Find s mes- 
sage to the public and exposing the children's photographs for iden- 
tification we could not have succeeded as we have to date. 

It is so clear that finding the children is a vast cooperative en- 
deavor, requiring, among many others, the responsiveness and com- 
mitment from print and broadcast media to carry the message and 
to carry the children's pictures, from law enforcement, schools, in- 
dividuals who have information, the children themselves, and our 
Government. 

With the passage of the Missing Children Act in October 1982, 
missing children were at least acknowledged as a national tragedy, 
and a passive system already established for other purposes was 
made available to missing children and their parents. 

You, Senator Specter, and Paula Hawkins were not content with 
that, as I understand it, and have, therefore, introduced, along with 
many other supporters, the Missing Children's Assistance Act, 
which will actually take the concern for missing children and put 
it into action, which can not only help us locate missing children, 
but bring the education to the people and the children themselves, 
who can make a difference in terms of prevention and the location 
of missing children. 

As the mother of a missing child and as the founder and leader 
of the most well known missing children clearinghouse, I feel very 
positive about the value of the Missing Children's Assistance Act in 
fulfilling the critical need of coordinating a central, national clear- 
inghouse which would augment and assist those private organiza- 
tions already in existence in coordinating and utilizing existing re- 
sources toward prevention through research and education. 

The already missing children can be found faster and more effec- 
tively through Government technical assistance and financing. 

I am very grateful to the individuals who have worked so tire- 
lessly for missing children and the protection of all children. We 
have come a long way since 1974. We cannot stop now. We must go 
the rest of the way. 

I have great hope in this particular act. I agree with Judge 
McConnell on two points that he made, and they were that the ad- 
visory board should be expanded, particularly to include some of 
those grassroots individuals who have worked with the problem as 
I have during the past 4 years and some others that I can think of. 

I agree with him also in altering the age limitation to age 18 
rather than for a missing child. 

Thank you. 

Senator Spkcter. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask you about your organization, Mrs. Yerkovich. I note 
that your organization has assisted in the location of more than 
77r) children. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Yes. 

Senator Specter. How have you done that? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. We have done it through 

Senator Specter. You are rivaling the FBI, aren't you? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. I am sorry? 
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Senator Speotkr. You are rivaling, if not exceeding, law enforce- 
ment. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. We do not like to say that. We would like to 
work along with them, and we do. 

The FBI personnel we have worked with in our office, and there 
are a couple who come from 

Senator Specter. You endorse the FBI? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Absolutely. 

Senator Specter. How did you help find these 775 children? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. We have worked with the media. We found ap- 
proximately 30 percent of them with the cooperation of the media 
the airing and the printing of the children's pictures. For instance! 
the movie Adam which carried 55 children at the end, we were 
able to locate, working together, locate 15 of those children 

benator Specter. How many? You located 15? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Yes. I felt that if we could locate 12 out of 
;^-u' >",^»V^iPation of that airing, I had felt if we could locate 12 
children that I would have been most proud. We located 15 

benator Specter. Give me an illustration of a child whom you 
have helped to find outside of those whose pictures were shown 
alter Adam. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Outside of those? 

Senator Specter. Well, I understand the procedures you used on 
tnose in, but give me an illustration of someone else whom you 
have helped to find. 

. Mrs. Yerkovich. OK. Child Find publishes the only comprehen- 
sive directory of missing children, and we had something happen, 
which IS happening more and more, about 2 weeks ago. I happened 
Find ''^^ '"^^^^^ ^" location department at Child 

We got a call on our 800 line from a teacher out in the Midwest 
who had been flipping through the directory, her copy of the direc- 
tory, which she may have purchased with her own money, and she 
recognized a child, a fourth grade child, and she went immediately 
to her school principal, and she said, "I have this child in my 
S' vu ^PP^^'ent/y he gave Ler the full go-ahead to call Child 
find. Perhaps she asked. I do not know. 

f^" she reported the facts regarding 

this child. We knew that we had a positive location. So we did not 
have to go through the channels that we use to make a confirma- 
tion ot location, which we will do before we call a parent 

We called the parent immediately. We were not able to get 
through to her work number because she did not work there any 

h^rlA ^^/'""^ home, and we told her where 

her child was. We had made a positive location. 

That one was very quick and easy. There are others that are far 
more complicated. 

Senator Specter. Has the mother recovered the child'^ 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Yes, yes. 

In others, sometimes very often we will i'3e the assistance of pri- 
vate investigative resources, and we also have a network now prob- 
ably approaching 1,500 that we can actually put our fingers on in 
our cross-references of law enforcement personnel throughout the 
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country, private investigators and others who work with us in a 
networking kind of fashion. 
Senator Specter. How are you funded? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Scantily at this time. The funding aspect 

Senator Specter. A national toll free line is an expensive oper- 
ation. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. It is very expensive. That runs us somewhere 
now exceeding $5,000 a month, even though we make many of our 
calls to the media and to our parents collect. 

We are funded by modest grants. 

Senator Specter. You make calls to the media collect? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. They are very cooperative. They invite us to. 
Yes, we do. 

We are funded by modest grants. We charge a modest registra- 
tion fee of $50 for the registration of a child from our parents. I 
would like to add if a parent cannot pay that fee that we do waive 
it. 

We have been granted the funds from TRW for a computer 
system. All of this has been done manually up till now. We will 
have a computer system in about 2 weeks, which will take us ap- 
proximately 6 months to get used to, I am sure. 

In anticipation of this, we have reorganized the way we take our 
information over the telephone. Thousands of parents call us and 
only about 10 to 15 actually follow through with registration be- 
cause it is a complicated procedure. 

Senator Specter. You mentioned the directory. How much does 
that cost? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. That costs us approximately $7,000 to print 
5,000, and then we urge that that be reproduced. 

Senator Specter. How much does it cost for a person to buy a 
copy of the directory? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. It is $10. We ask people to pay that. If we are 
sending it to, say, a teacher or someone who has ongoing exposure 
to children, we will send it to them for free. We also urge them 
every time we send it to reproduce it and pass it around. 

Interestingly, the State of C!onnecticut and the State of New 
Jersey, the State Education Department of Connecticut this 
summer took that directory and at their own expense reproduced it 
and distributed it to all of their districts. We provided. Child Find 
provided, a seminar which spoke and addressed the district repre- 
sentatives. So we know that we have the State of Connecticut cov- 
ered, and we hope to cover the other States in the same fashion. 

Senator Specter. Well, Mrs. Yerkovich, you certainly have an 
outstanding organization. You have done a great deal, and I cer- 
tainly do commend you for it. 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Thank you 

Senator Specter. It is very outstanding. 

I ^ee you went to the University of Pennsylvania. May I ask you 
the ^rul question, what was your contact there? 

Mrs. Yerkovich. It was so long ago, I only took a few courses 
there. It was so long ago I really do not remember. 

Senator Specter. Well, that is very unusual for anyone to have 
contact with the University of Pennsylvania and not remember it 
well. 
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Mrs. Ykkkovicii. Sorry. 

Senator Skectku. Thank you very mu.'h for coming. 

I might say to you, Tanya, if you want to see the Senate in 
action, there is going to be a pretty good session this afternoon on 
search and seizure. We are taking up the exclusionary rule. 

We are in recess from 12 until 2, which is the custom in the 
henate to provide time, for caucuses of both of the parties. But at 2 
o clock we will be taking up the exclusionary rule. If you would 
care to see that, we can get you into the choice section of the 
Senate gallery. If there is anything else you would like to see, we 
would be glad to arrange a tour or visit for you while you are hpre 

Mrs. Yerkovich. Thank you. 

Senator Specter. We very much appreciate your coming. For the 
record, the statements of Senator Thuimond, Jenator Warner, and 
Senator Denton will be entered without objection following my 
opening remarks. 

Thank you all. 

(Whereupon, at 11:54 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 
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MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT 



TUESDAY, FElJRU.iRY 21, 1984 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., in room SD-226, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Boren, Nickles, Hawkins, Denton. 
^ Staff Present: Mary Louise Westmoreland, chief counsel; Ellen 
Greenberg, professional staff member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. 

This hearing of the Juvenile Justice Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is our second hearing on the Missing Chil- 
dren s Act, Senate bill 2014. This is a followup to hearings which 
were commenced on February 7, and it involves a very important 
legislative initiative sponsored by Senator Hawkins, Senator 
Warner, and 21 other cosponsors in the Senate on a subject "hich 
IS ot great importance, and that is to determine procedures to find 
missing children. 

There is no more heart-rending event anywhere than to have a 
child missing. There needs to be a concerted national effort to aid 
parents and law enforcement officials who are faced with this very 
difficult and terrible situation. 

y/e have already found that with appropriate focus of attention 
It i.s possible to find missing children. On the television show 
"Adorn ' some Df) pictures of missing cnildren were shown, as de- 
picted on the easel, 18 children were recovered, and 1 of the chil- 
dren recovered also led to the finding of a brother and sister. As a 
result of "Adam" 15 missing children have been located. 

Senate bill 2014 will promote the efforts to locate missing chil- 
dren by providing a coordination center and providing a national 
hot line. It will also further the efforts of legislation which was en- 
acted in 1982, signed into law by President Reagan, on this very 
important subject. 

Our first witness today is Ms. Pearla Kinsay Paterson. who will 
tell us about a tragic situation involving her daughter, Charlotte 
Kinscy, who at the age of 18 was missing under very unusual and 
tragic circumstances, but Ms. Peterson will tell that story herself. 

((■;.")) 
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Here to introduce Ms. Peterson are the two distinguished Sena- 
tors from the State of Oklahoma, the Honorable David Boren and 
the Honorable Don Nickles. 

I will call on Senator Boren, the senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
to begin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID L. BOREN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Boren. Mr. Chairman, we are very, very pleased to have 
an opportunity to introduce to you today Pearla Kinsey Peterson, 
who knows first hand the problems and the heartbreak and the 
pain encountered by parents who have missing children. 

The case of her daughter, Charlotte, is one of the best known sit- 
uations in our State. Her daughter was working at the State Fair 
of Oklahoma when she disappeared a little over 2 years ago. 

With Pearla today are her mother and her sister, who have also, 
of course, been aiding efforts led by the family to seek Charlotte'? 
recovery. 

This is a tragedy that we hope can be alleviated in this individ- 
ual case, and we hope that the story which she has to tell will help 
the committee in its deliberations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be remiss if I did not commend you for 
the efforts and the lead which you have taken in this area. I think 
the establishment of a toll free hot line and the establishment of a 
central coordinating center to pool information and the provision 
of technical assistance back to State and local officials that the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act would provide will be of great 
help in this regard, and I am very pleased to support you in the 
effort and to cosponsor the legislation. 

I only hope that you are successful in shepherding it all the way 
through the process. 

We are very, very proud that Ms. Peterson would take the time 
to come and share her own experiences today with the committee 
and add her personal influence and testimony to this cause that 
you have undertaken. 

So I am very proud to join with Senator Nickles today and would 
ask my colleague, Senator Nickles, if he has additional comments 
to make, but we are both very, very pleased to welcome Ms. Peter- 
son to Washington and to have us hear her testimony before this 
committee. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. Senator Boren. 
I am pleased now to turn to the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa, Senator Don Nickles. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DON NICKLES. A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Nickles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I, too, congratulate you for having this hearing and also for the 
exposure which it will receive. I think you are to be commended for 
recognizing that there is a serious national problem. 

I would also compliment you on the two groups of pictures, one 
where the children are still missing and the other of those that 
have been found. Of the children that have been found, one is from 
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Oklahoina, Jamio Lynn Humphries of Muskogee, Her picture was 
shown after the show "Adam" and led to her return to her mother. 
Her family had been looking for her for a couple of years 
A'}r\?^ ^ missing child, in my opinion, would be one of the most 
difhcult circumstances that a parent could ever endure, and cer- 
tainly the cases which you have over there really are success sto- 
nes, l hope and believe that by enactment of your legislation we 
will have more success stories. 

Unfortunately, the first witness that we will have, Pearla Kinsev 
Peterson, will provide the saddest part of the story. There arf some 
sad stories that are involved. 

I hope that with her testimony and the media's attention, we can 
nave some more success stories. 

About JJ'/. years ago Pearla Kinsey Peterson's daughter, Char- 
ni ^^Aflf^'iend, Cinda Pallet, were i.bducted from the 

Oklahoma State Pair. Quite innocently the girl.s had agreed to help 
a man unload some stuffed animals thinking thev might be able to 
earn a couple of dollars. They have not been seen since that fair 

From that point on, Charlotte's mother, her aunt and many 
others have worked tirelessly to Iry to find Charlotte and Cinda. To 
date, they have not been successful. 

[ do not think it would be inaccurate to say that the search has 
been the focal point of their lives. 

Mr Chairman, I do commend you for ( ailing Mrs. Peterson to 
give her testimony before this committee as it considers Senate bill 
r u '\.^'"«P""sor of the legislation, I believe that the toll-free 
telepfione line for reporting information on the location of missing 
children and other functions in this legislation are necessary since 
the problem many times does cross State lines. 

Since her abduction, Charlotte has been reported to have been 
sigtited several times in Illinois, Texas, and New Jersey. If this leg- 
islation were in place, it would repre.sent a significant step in 
aiding mterstate tracking of missing children. 

So I do commend you. I commend Ms. Pearia Kinsey Peterson for 
her willingness to testify in very difficult circumstances, and I just 
liope and pray that as a result of this that we will have some more 
succe.ss stories as we have .seen after the show, "Adam," and other 
exposuivs thai have brought this very, very serious problem to 

Senator Si>wtkk. Thank you very much. Senator Nickles. Thank 
you, Senator Boren, 

I realize the very hu.sy schedules which you gentlemen have 
today. ;» ou are welcome to stay. You are welcome to join me on thr> 
panel i, you choose, and if you find it neces.sary to absent your- 
self's at this time, we I'crtainly would undei stand. 

Ms Peterson, we thank you very much for joinint' us today, and 
we vv(.ul(i ik(> to begin bv asking you to tell us a little bit 'about 
.vour.st.| . Whpi-e do vou live? Are you married? How many children 
do y(»u have.' 
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STATEMENT OF PKARLA KINSEY PETERSON. 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OK 

Ms. Peterson. Mr. Chairman. I am now a housewife. I live in 
Oklahoma City, and I have three daughters total. 

Of course, as Senators Nickles and Boren stated, we have spent 
the last 2V2 years basically, you know, in our search for Charlotte 
and Cinda. 

Senator Specter. Would you state the names and ages of your 
daughters, please? 

Ms. Peterson. Charlotte Kinsey and Cinda Pallet were both age 
13 at the time of their abduction. 

Senator Specter, Would you tell us just what did happen to 
Charlotte? 

Ms. Peterson. Charlotte and Cinda left at approximately noon 
on Saturday to attend the Oklahoma State Fair. Charlotte had said 
she probably would not stay too late, probably around 5:30, but at 
5:37 I received a phone call from her. 

Senator Specter. Approximately on what date did they leave 
home to attend the Oklahoma State Fair? 

Ms. Peterson. This would be actually the 25th that they left to 
attend the fair. 

Senator Specter. The 25th of? 

Ms. Peterson. September 1981. 

Senator Specter. The 25th of September 1981. 

Ms. Peterson. Right, and like I said, it was approximately 5:37 
p.m. Charlotte called home. She was extremely excited. She had 
been looking for employment for a couple of months, but was too 
backward to even approach someone for an application, but when 
she called, you could hear the excitement in her voice, and thrilled 
to death, and asked if she could work for this man unloading 
stuffed animals at the fair. 

I asked her if she would be working alone or what the circum- 
stances were, and she said there would be several kids working, as 
well as Cinda, and that they should be through around 8:30, and 
they were going to call Cinda's parents to come to pick them up 
around 9 o^clock. 

Senator Specter. This was about 5:30 in the afternoon? 

Ms. Peterson. Right, on the same date. 

After hearing all of the circumstances, it sounded legitimate. 
There were going to be several kids around, and I assumed there 
would be safety in numbers. They were going to be at the fair 
grounds, as far as I knew. 

So she asked if she could spend the night at Cinda's house, since 
her parents were going to be the ones that picked them up, and I 
went ahead and agreed with that on the condition that she called 
me at 9:30 p.m. 

When 9:30 arrived and I had not heard from her, I began to get 
restless. Ten o'clock arrived and I had not heard from her, and I 
was beginning to worry at thin point, and I began to call the phone 
number that she had listed for Cinda, and I did not get an answer. 

So, I continued to call every H to 10 minutes, and at no time did I 
get an answer from thcMn. Finally at 1 a.m., Mrs. Pallet called me 
and asked me if I had heard from the girls, that she had not, and I 
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told her no, that I had not, that I had assumed that they had 
picked them up. 

She said that she had called her husband nt work, and he was 
going to come home and go to the fair grounds to look for them, 
and I told her that I, too, was going to go, and Charlotte's bept 
friend was at the house, and she wanted to go, too, because she was 
concerned about Charlotte. 

So, the two of us went to the fair grounds. We got there at ap- 
proximately 1;:^0 a.m. We walked all the way around the grounds, 
every aisle, every row, probably at least four times, and finally we 
were exhausted and scared because it was vacated other than just 
carnival people. 

Senator Specter. Were Cinda's parents making a similar search 
at tl time? 

Ms. Peterson. Well, I was told that they were going to, but I 
never saw them there. So I do not know. 

It was approximately 2:30. I noticed a police car on the grounds, 
bo I approached the policeman, and I told him my problem. I told 
him we had walked the grounds four to five times, and we were 
tired and we were scared, and what we did, you know. 

Flis response to me was, "Lady, the only thing I know for you to 
do is to walk them one more time." 

Senator Specter, He said for you to walk one more time? 

Ms. Peterson, Yes. 

Senator Specter. And did you do that? 

Ms. Peterson. We did this, and still did not see anything. So the 
friend and I left. At the time 

Senator Specter. This was about 2:30, quarter of three? 

Ms. Peterson. Right, a.m. This is on the 26th of September. 

We drove up to the driveway and I noticed Ms. Pallet's car, and 
it was then that we decided to call the police department. We knew 
sornething was wrong. In fact, I knew something was wrong at 
lO-.AO when I had not heard from Charlotte. I just knew something 
was wrong because she was a very responsible child and did call 
often. 

So she went to her home and notified the police, and I notified 
the police from mine. There were two officers that arrived at ap- 
proximately y:!,') to supposedly take a report. 

Senator Specter. And these were from the Oklahoma City Police 
Department? 

Ms. Peterson. Oklahoma City Police Department, yes, sir. 
After taking notes, and we were actually pleading for help at 
that time, their response was to chuckle. 
Senator Spkctkr. To chuckle? 

Ms. Peterson. Ha, ha, ha, you know, they kind of chuckled at it 
and said, "I would not worry about it, lady. This happens every 
year when the fair is in town." He said, "They have probably taken 
up with the fai.', and they will probably show up within the next 
tew days. 

And I stressed again that Charlotte was not the type to run 
away. She did not tak(' up with thf' fair, that something was wrong, 
and he said, "I am sorry. We cannot do anything for 24 hours. Wait 
24 hours, call 
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Senator Specter. Did the policeman say why he had to vait for 
24 hours before taking an," action? , , v 

Ms. Peterson. He just said it was standard procedure, that they 
wait 24 hours. 

So other than waiting 24 hours, at approximately 8 a.m., we 
called the youth bureau at Oklahoma City Police Department. 

Senator Specter. You called the youth bureau at the Oklahoma 
City Police Department? 

Ms. Peterson. Yes, sir. We were told by them that they could 
actually not do anything, that there was no evidence of foul play, 
and that it would be against, quote, the little darlings' rights, un- 
quote, for them to do anything. 

Senator Specter. They said it would be against the rights of your 
daughter to take any action? 

Ms. Peterson. Right, right. 

After this point we were getting desperate. My husband and I got 
in our car, drove to her friends, checked with everybody, called ev- 
erybody she knew. No one had heard anything. 

So we contacted the FBI. 

Senator Specter. What response did you get from the FBI? 

Ms. Peterson. When I told them— I had also called OSBI and 
was told they could not do anything 

Senator Specter. The OSBI, the Oklahoma State Bureau of In- 
vestigation? 

Ms. Peterson. Right. I had called them, and they, too, told me 
there was no evidence of foul play, and they had actually not been 
requested by the Oklahoma City Police Department to enter the 
case. So they could not do anything. 

So that is when I called the FBI, and this would have been the 
third time I was told, "I am sorry. We cannot do anything. There is 
no evidence of foul play." 

At this time I was angry. 

Senator Specter. At about what time did you make your first 
contact with the FBI? 

Ms. Peterson. This was at approximately 11 a.m., and upon his 
response of, "I am sorry. There is no evidence of foul play, I then 
asked him. I said, "What does it take to institute foul play? Do you 
need a pool of blood for this or what?" „ . . t 

And he hesitated a minute, and he said, ' Well, to be honest, 1 
hate to admit it, but that is about it." He said, "Either that or 
someone .seeing them held at gunpoint and forced mto that car, 
and he said thai they could not enter the case anyway unless they 
were requested by the Oklahoma City Police Department to do so. 

At this point we returned to the fairgrounds, a. id this is where 
we staved basically 24 hours a day until Thursday at noon. This 
would have been October 1. ... 

In the meantime, periodically we kept calling the police depart- 
ment and we kept calling the FBI, the Oklahoma State Bureau of 
Investigation, same response. Finally at approximately 1 a.m. on 
Tuesday morning, Oklahoma City Police Department finally took 
an actual missing person's report on the children. 

Senator Specter. What datti was it then, Ms. Peterson? 

Ms. Pkthrson. This would have been the 28th they finally took 
an actual report. 
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inu n«^°' f?" September 2« at 1 a.m. they issued a miss- 

inti person s bin lot in? 

Ms. Peterson. Well, they finally asked me questions. They really 
did not issue the report as yet. They were asking us questions and 
getting, you know, like the girls' histories and had they ever run 
away, you know and things like this, but it was approximately G or 
Lrin^ ^ morning before an actual investigation 

began, and then it was limited mainly to the fairgrounds area be- 
cause they wer.i certain they had taken up with the fair 

rul^ir^A /f^^'""? "^^'^ basically put on hold, you know, or 
checked out later because they did feel they were on the fair- 
grounds. 

On Wednesday. September .'jO, one of the boys who was a friend 
ot all of my childron called. He was more like an adopted big broth- 
tLll H '^!!)f ^? '^''"^ ^•'•^h problems and every- 

m«ndn ^f'if ^"lil^y u'"^^}' daughter at the fair through the com- 
mand post that they had finally set up, and he told her that he had 

SlottP%^p°"' Charlotte that he was certain it was 

unarJotte. She was hysterical, crying hysterically 

you know':^^''^^''''"'" ^^^^ '^'"^ Charlotte say on the telephone call, if 

Ms Peterson She said. "Curtis, I can't get Lisa. Help." 

And he said, Char.otte, where are"--and she was disconnected. 
Ihe police department 

Senator Specter. And he said your daughter was hysterical? 

Ms. Peterson. Crying hysterically 

Senator Spectkr That was on September 30. some 5 days after 
unarlotte was missing? 

Ms. Peterson. Right. This was at noon on September 30 The 
police department were told of this phone call. Later on, probably 3 
hp = L^f Tu '''''u'^^ questioned them about that phone call, and 

1 u^t *° '^"y- he did not sound sure 
enough that it was Charlotte. After I 

Senator Specter. Did you talk to the boy? 

n.!Jn;.^nff T''- ^'''^'^^ ^^'^ ^^y- ^he police de- 

K .^.^'^ "uT 'P?''^" *° h'^' ^^^^ he had had to go out of 
town, that they had spoken with his mother only 

Senator Specter When you talked to thri young man, did he 
sound sure to you that he was talking to vour daughter? 
Ms. Petkrson. Positive, absolutely 

Then Ihey waited until after this phone call to even consider put^ 
tmg a tracer on the phone. Had they dooR that initially, the phone 
call could have been traced, and we wouVJ have known wberp 
Charlotte was calling from. 

thfs young m^^^^ ^^^'^^ '^"^ subsequent ..all by Charlotte to 

Ms. Petehson. No That was the last anybody heard horn her 
o her than we do still periodically get hang-up phone call? long dis- 
ance and are told by the phone ..'onipany tliat ihey cannot trace 
tneni |i)r us because ihey are out of town 

f|>(>nator SrEcrEK You have received ioiig distance plione calls'^ 

M.S. Peterson, Hang-up phone calls, right. 

Senator Specter. You say hang-up calla? 
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Ma. Peterson. Yes, sir. They will maybe call and maybe not say 
anything or maybe try say something and it will be where you 
cannot hear or understand and then hang up. 

Senator Specter. How many calls like that have you received 
where you describe them as a hangup telephone call? 

Ms. Pkterson. Several, several, at least 

Senator Specter. More than five? 

Ms. Peterson. Definitely more than five. 

Senator Specter. More than 10? 

Ms. Pei^erson. Probably^ probably close to at least 15 or 20 that 
we have gotten. 

Senator Specter. When did you receive the last such telephone 
call? 

Ms. PETKl^^^soN. Thanksgiving, and we have received two where 
we pick up the phone, the person at the end of the phone is crying 
severely, you know. You cannot even make sense out of it. 

Senator Specter. When did you last receive a telephone call 
where the person at the other end was crying? 

Ms. Peterson. Approximately 2, ^ weeks ago, but there again, we 
are always told that they cannot be checked out. In fact, we were 
told by the phone company that they would probably take the 
tracer off completely, which is not going to help, you know, because 
we do get the phone calls periodically. 

But all of this time I have found out since the initial investiga- 
tion that there should not have been a 24-hour waiting period. The 
investigation should have begun from the beginning. There should 
have been an all points bulletin and everything put out on the 
girls. They insisted for months that they had run away when the 
evidence was obvious that they had been kidnaped. They have said 
approximately six to eight witnesses to verify it. They have the 
man's description, the automobile he left in, everjrthing that they 
should need in order to be able to trace some sort. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Peterson, what efforts were inade to identi- 
fy the man who was apparently an employee at the carnival or the 
circus? 

Ms. Peterson. There are approximately six witnesses that can 
identi'^y him, that have described him, and told the police. 

Senator Spkcter. Is his identity known? Is his name known? 

Ms. Pcterson. His name is not positively known. He had a leai . 
er belt on with the name of Joseph inscribed in the back. So we do 
not iaiow if that was his actual real name or where the belt, you 
know, could have possiblv come from. 

Senator Specter. At tfie Oklahoma State Fair, was this a carni- 
val type affair, a carnival type operation that this man ran? 

Ms. Peterson. He or the police department has since wondered if 
he even actually was an emplovee for the fair. They cannot deter- 
n)jne positively, as I understand it, v/hether he was or was not. 

Senator Specter. Do you know what his activity was supposed to 
have been at the Oklahoma State Fair? Did he run some sort of a 
booth or a stall? 

Ms. Peterson. Yes» sir. As I understand it, he was to or present- 
ed himself to have had a booth. 
Senator Specter. Do you know what kind of a booth? 
Mh, Peterson. No, sir, I du not. I have no idea. 
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Senator Spkctku. When did the FBI enter the case*? 

fniH J^^f" ft' """"^^^ ^ ^^^^ b^^" '^^lli^S the FBI and was 
f hiv u i they could not enter the case on a full-scale basis because 
they had not been requested by the Oklahoma City Police Depart- 
ment to do so. ^ 

Senator Specter. Did you ever ask the Oklahoma City Police De- 
partment to make that request to the FBI? 

Ms. Peterson. I did that approximately 1 to 2 weeks after their 
abduction because I did not know or I was not aware of the fact 
that I myself was supposed to call the FBI, although I had the first 

Senator Specter. What did the Oklahoma City police say when 
you asked them to request the FBI to enter the case'-" 

Ms. Peterson. That there was not much that they could do, that 
they were asking them to assist occasionally if they needed flyers, 
miormation to deliver. 

casl"^^"'^ ^^^y '■^^"^^ to ask the FBI to enter the 

Ms. Peterson. Yes, sir, they did. 

Senator Specter. Has the FBI ever entered the case? 

Ms. Peterson. As I understand it, the last I heard," which is ap- 
proximately 6 months ago, they are finally on the case 

Senator Specter. Have you talked to anybody from the FBI 
about their activity on the case? 

rv,o^';^'7''"^°'^- '^''^"^ Fitzpatrick is, as I understand it, the 
man that is assigned to the case, and he does now check out leads 
and work on the case. 

FibTpatriJk?^^^^^'^" ^""^ ''^^^ discussed the matter with Agent 

Ms. Peterson. Yes, I have. 
taL'rbTthe FBlT" "^'^ '^^^'"'"^ ""'^^ ^^^^ '"^^^^S 

sor^Pwh.rhnr. J° ^ P"'"/- ^- ""derstand that they are limited 
•ui7,hi; } " f''-~^°' '"Stance, we were told by another 
age.it here that sometimes il would take them as much as 6 days 

hLnn ^ lu ' ^° f^^^"^'' ^ sighting on Charlotte simply 
becau.0 0 the paperwork un'olved; that it would sometimes take 
that long to get it processed. 

Senator Sfkc:tk:r. Weil, Ms Peterson, what advice do you have 
m other parents who might be confronted with a situation similar 
to the one that you have found yourself in*? 

naHf;.,nv kT''' Ih"" ^\?\ ^^'"^.^ ^" I ^e^" them would 

naturally be to notify all law enforcement agencies, but if they are 
to tell you no or "I am sorry. I cannot do anything," try anybody 
th^t ^^ePf'^sentatives, attorney generals. Do not stop at 

Like I said, in my case I was told falsely that there was a 24-hour 
waiting period which cost us, because he could have been in China 

hnnr. .r,^;L ' ^""-'l ' the World, and 24 

houts are the most crucial moments. For instance, in my case, the 

: A ■ ^1"^ ^.^^ number of the car. If they had initially 
roilnH .Ka"^ 'nvestigation immediately, if is possible they could have 
found them before they ever left the State, because as 1 said, Char- 
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lotte called on Wednesday. So chances are she was in the city at 
that time. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Peterson, I believe you know that Senate 
bill 2014 would establish a national clearing house so that when a 
child is missing the parents or local law enforcement can contact 
that clearing house and get expert advice on what to do next. 

Do you think that the existence of such a clearing house would 
have been of assistance to you in locating Charlotte had that been 
available back on September 25, 1981? 

Ms. Peterson. Definitely. For instance, in my case at the time 
that Charlotte and Cinda were abducted, we did not know what to 
do. We did not know who to contact other than our local police de- 
partment. Had there been such a number that we could have 
called, it could have saved us possibly that 24 hours. They could 
have told us, notify your FBI, you know. You cannot necessarily 
rely on the police department, and it could have told us that the 
police department should ask the FBI to help. I think it would help 
tremendously, and I just wish it had been in effect at the time 
Charlotte and Cinda were abducted. 

Senator Spectkr. One of the problems is that many law enforce-^ 
ment agencies in small towns simply do not know how to respond. 
They have this problem very infrequently. I would think that an 
agency as big as the Oklahoma City Police Department or the 
Oklahoma Bureau of Investigation would have some greater famili- 
arity, but what we are seeking to do is to provide procedures to 
inform parents and law enforcement where they do not have this 
kind of experience to find a channel to try to get some methodical 
approach to locating the children. 

Senator Boren, I would be very pleased to have your participa- 
tion. 

Senator Borkn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I understand it, was it o days, as T was listening, before the 
missing person's report was finally isi- »d by the police? 

Ms. Petkrson. It was— I have to co ait— it would have been ap- 
proximately I days. 

Senator Borkn. Four days before that report was issued. 

What happens now when, for example, you get a report or some- 
one calls you? Let's say you had these sightings reported in Texas 
and one in Illinois and other places. Who do you then contact? Do 
you llrst go to the FBI after you get a report like that? 

Ms. Pktf.kson. Now I do that. Yes, I do. About H weeks after 
Charlotte was abducted, we had a fairly positive sighting in Mes- 
quite, TX. 

Senator Borkn. Yes. 

Ms. Pktkrson. We called the Oklahoma City Police Department 
about this, The officer I spoke with or detective said, quote, What 
do you expect me to do about it? He said, "Well, I guess I can call 
the policemen that are guarding the fairgrounds down there, but 
that is about all 1 can do. We cannot hit the road and try to find 
her," and that was the response that I received. 

wSince the FBI was not on the case, they could not help mo. 

Senator Borkn. Did you yourself try to make a contact with the 
police department in Texas? 
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Ms. Peterson. D(?finitely. We called them ourselves and tried to 
get their assistance. 

Senator Boren. But you had to do all of that communication at 
least at that point yourself in trying to malte those contacts with 
the law enforcement people in other States. 

Ms. Peterson. That is right. 

Senator Boren. Did any of them respond when you called them? 

Ms. Peterson. Usually we do not receive a response. Occasional- 
ly we will. Unless we call them bacl^ to checl^ on it, we do not hear. 

Senator Boren. They do not even call you bacl^? 

Ms. Peterson. No, sir. The only FBI agent that I have ever 
heard from or spol^en to is Joe Fitzpatricl^, and that was because 
we called him. We never heard from them. 

Senator Boren. Well, if you could call him, for example, saying, 
''There has been a sighting in Illinois," or wherever it is, do you 
hear back from him then? 

Ms. Peterson. No. 

Senator Boren. Does he seem to follow up on it, or do you thinly 
he is making immediate contact? 

Ms. Peterson. I think it really depends on what he considers to 
be more urgent or more possible. Now, I know that he does check 
some of them out, but I cannot say, you know, that he checks them 
all out because some of them are hard to check out, because of the 
length of time involved and what have you, but usually we do not 
hear the results as to what they have found out or determined. 

Senator Boren. Since this happened to you, you have probably 
talked to other parents who have had similar things happen, simi- 
lar tragedies. Have their experiences been similar in terms of diffi- 
culty in having a coordinated effort or getting word back or getting 
reports from law enforcement agencies? 

Ms. Peterson. Definitely. We have started, as you know. Nation- 
al Child Search, and we deal with a lot of missing children and 
parents. We are still having trouble with the law enforcement 
agencies checking out sightings, trying to help. They are still being 
told, '1 am sorry. There is nothing I can do," or, ''I am sorry. There 
is a 24-hour waiting period." 

As in Charlotte and Cinda*s case, there seems to be competition 
instead of working together to try to find them. It is as if Oklaho- 
ma City Police Department does not want to tell OSBI what they 
have, or vice versa, the FBI, you know, staying away, because it is 
as if each one wants to be the ones to locate them and, therefore, 
does not want to share the evidence. 

^ Senator Boren. What kind of help is the voluntary National 
Child Search organization able to give? Is this purely a voluntary 
effort? Does it have a staff now associated with it? 

Ms. Peterson. It is voluntary, and we answer the phones 24 
hours a day. We assist the parents, as we wish we had been and 
which, hopefully, this still will produce. We try to tell the parents 
what they need to do, how their laws are, exactly where they stand 
on their laws, who to contact, the forms necessary in order to get 
their children back, and we offer moral support, aiid since Novem- 
ber we have retrieved U children due to media coverage on it. 
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Senator Bokkn. And you have involved the media actively in 
your efforts. Have you had a pretty good response from the media 
in terms of broadcasting pictures and descriptions? 

Ms. Peterson. Definitely. They have been a tremendous help, 
and as I said, due to the fact that they have publicized the pictures, 
since November there have been approximately 11 children locat- 
ed. 

Senator Boren. But I gather you would certainly support efforts 
like the legislation we have before us as being much more effective, 
I would presume, if you had a central clearinghouse, staffed by pro- 
fessional law enforcement people or people who had those contacts 
in the law enforcement carrying the weight of authority in making 
the contacts; that it would be much more helpful to you than the 
current situation. 

Also, just the peace of mind of being able to get a report back 
and get a continuous flow of information. 

Ms. Peterson. Definitely, because it would be 100-percent better 
than being up in the air and wondering exactly what was being 
done, or if they were doing anything at all. My only suggestion 
would be that at some point each State assign two to three officers 
as an individual task force to look for missing children because, for 
instance, in our case again, the officers were untrained, unin- 
formed. I think that was part of our problem. They did not know 
what steps to take or what to do, whereas had they been trained, 
had they worked for missing children, they would be familiar with 
most experiences involved in that problem, and to be honest, I 
really think, for instance, in our case* they would have probably lo- 
cated the girls because they would have known exactly what to do 
and what steps to take. 

Senator Boren. Ms. Peterson, again, I want to thank you for 
coming and sharing this. It is most difficult. You have certainly 
done an excellent job of sharing your own experience, and directly 
relating it to this legislation. It has certainly been helpful. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for providing the 
forum so that Ms. Peterson and others who have had this problem 
could bring it to the attention of the whole Congress. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

Ms. Peterson. 1 would like to thank you all. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Boren. 

Senator Nickles. 

Senator Nicki.es. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am moved by the 
largeness of this problem. Do you have any idea how many missing 
children there are in the country today where parents are like you 
are, who are actively seeking? 

Ms. PrrRKsoN. Actively searching for their children? I would 
be - ~ 

Senator Nicklks. In the hundreds? 

Ms. Petkrson. A lot more than that probably, because there are 
in stranger abduction cases, there are no.OOO annually that are 
stranger abducted, and I am not sure how many years this has 
been going on. but should you multiply that even times three, 
there are 150.000 parents, at least, plus their spouses, and I am 
sure there are at least 80 percent of them that are actively looking 
for their children. 
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Senator Nickles. It is really an enormous problem. 

I mentioned the Humphries child, who was a success case, and 
now can be moved over from the missing side into the found side as 
a result of ''Adam." You mentioned what, 11 since November? 

Ms. Peterson. Right. This is strictly on a local level. This is our 
local in Oklahoma City, OK. 

Senator Nickles. Just in Oklahoma City there were 11? 

Ms. Peterson. There were 11 since November. 

Senator Nickles. Missing children that have been found? 

Ms. Peterson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nickles. Is that right? 

Ms. Peterson. Right. 

Senator Nickles. So the numbers times that nationwide have to 
be considerably larger. 
Ms. Peterson. Right. 

Senator Nickles. You mentioned in response to Senator Boren's 
question that the media s response has been good. 
Ms. Peterson. Helpful. 

Senator Nickles. As a matter of fact, in many cases it seems that 
some of the positive things that have been done have been from the 
private side, where media has been willing to show pictures after 
movies, or maybe after news. "Here is a missing child," I have seen 
that in some of the stations in Oklahoma City. 

You mentioned sightings in other cities. When that happens, are 
you able to telecopy a picture or something to that station where 
they show it on the TV for 2 or 3 days after the reported sighting? 

Ms. Peterson. We are working on that, and hopefully should 
have it in several States, hopefully pretty soon, you know, not too 
long because, for instance, you never know. Nine times out of 10, if 
the child disappears from Oklahoma, they are not going to stay 
here too long. They end up going to Texas, California, you know, 
places where they hear are good places to go to. 

But I think that is exactly what we need. It would be 100-percent 
better if we could get national coverage on all children, even if 
they could just show a 30-second photograph, because I think 
people are becoming more aware, and they are even paying a lot 
more attention, and are studying the photographs that they are 
seeing, whereas before, they really did not think about it. But now 
they are becoming really aware of the problem and becoming more 
cautious and are trying to help us locate the children. 

Senator Nickles. You mentioned support for the legislation that 
Senator Specter has introduced and that we have cosponsored. Are 
there any suggestions that you have that we might be able to do on 
a Federal level that could further your cause? 

Ms. Peterson. Like I said, the main issues that would probably 
help would be like, for instance, national television coverage, hope- 
fully to encourage the States to set up task forces even of two men. 
I do believe there should be stricter punishments for kidnapers, 
particularly stranger abductors. As it is now, they are out in 2 to 6 
years, turn around and kidnap again, and get away. It does not 
make sense to me that actually the laws were not changed a long 
time a^o. 

For mstance, in Oklahoma, we have found out that our children 
have so many righU that it really is unbelievable. We were told, 
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for instance, that if a lO-year old child were to lock themselves up 
in their bedroom, n(Mthor thr^ paronts nor the police department 
could legally enter that room. That child has the right to lock their 
bedroom, and you are to stay out. 

Senator Nicklks. I do not want my children to find that out. 

Ms. Peterson. Right. 

Senator Speoter. I do not think that is an accurate statement of 
the law, Ms. Peterson. 
Ms Peterson. That is what I was told by an officer. 
Senator Specter. Well, 1 think you obviously were told that. 
Ms. Peterson. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Legal opinions differ, but I do not believe that 
a lO-year-old child has a legal right to lock himself or herself in 
their room without having the parent having a right to enter that 
room. 

Ms. Peterson. Well, I found it hard to believe, but we were talk- 
ing at the fairgrounds with officers and were discussing the fact 
that some of the laws were unbelievable, like there is no curfew in 
Oklahoma, and the children do have so many rights, like an 11- 
year-old child having the right to runaway. I mean, you know, it 
was at this point that he told us this particular thing. 

Senator Specter. Well, I think those are subjects which could 
certainly use clarification, but I also do not believe that an 11-year- 
old child has the right to runaway. I make this comment to you 
because your words will bo traveling far and wide. 

Ms. Peterson. Yes. 

Senator Specter. I would not like 10-year-olds to think that they 
have a right to lock them.selves in their rooms, contrary to the 
wishes of their parents, or for 11-year-olds to think that they have 
a right to runaway because they do not. 

Ms. Peterson. I would not want them to know it either. 

Senator Specter. Children of tender years in that category are 
subject to the coi^trol and direction of their parents. That is the 
law. 

Ms. Peterson. That shoula be that way, and you know, it really 
is a shame. I do feel like the laws should be studied, you know, 
even by the parents so that they know because if they are wrong or 
if the child is protected, overly protected to the point that the par- 
ents do not have any authority or control, then they should be 
chanfjed also. 

What I am saying is our laws are more than likely outdated with 
the times because times have changed drastically. Situations have 
changed drastically, and I think the public should take more of an 
interest in our laws. 

Senator Nic:klks. Mr. Chairman, I wish thjink you, and also I 
wish to thank Ms. Peterson for her comments today. It is a sober- 
ing hearing, and I only hope for enactment of tbi? legislation and 
that Charlotte and Cinda will become success stories. 

Ms. Peterson. Thank you. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Peterson, we very much appreciate your 
being here. Just one additional word on the subject. 

There are limits as to what police officers can do by way of entry 
into private premises, but with respect ^o children of tender years 
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in the a^e calcKoricH that you describe, 10 or 11, parents do have 
sub'-tantial k'^al authority ovtir the chiloreii, 

^ f^now that you have brought chotograph of 
C harlotte with you, and I would appreciate it if you'would hold it 
up so that the television cameras which are here could focus in on 
It »Vhy don t yju hold up the color picture-and if you would take 
the picture of Cinda down so that the cameras could focus on that, 
as wfll, because it just may be that somebody might see Char.'ntte's 
smiling face there and provide some information which coulr' lead 
to her being located. 

The picture of Cinda is right next to Charlotte. 

Cinda and Charlotte were missing at the same time so that it is 
possibh' -if you would hand that to Ms. Peterson, and Ms Peter- 
son, if you would hold that up beside Charlotte-so that anybody 
who locates or thinks that they have information as to the where- 
abouts of either of those young ladies, .erhaps we can make them, 
as i^enator Nickles said, success stc"" 

Ms. Pf,teiison. That would be niu. 

Senator Spkctkr. Thank you very much for coming, Ms. Peter- 
son, We know It is not easy for you to be here and to submit to this 
kind of a presentation, but we think it may be very helpful, indeed 

Thank you. 

Ma. Pktkuson. Thank you. 

Senator Spectkk. I would like to now call on the honorable Bill 
Uradley, senior Senator from New Jersey, who is an original co- 
sponsor of Senate bill 2014 and a member, an active membur, of 
the children s caucus, for his testimony on this subject, 

Senator Bradley, we welcome you here. 

STATKMENT OF HON. BILL BRADLEY. A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF NEW .JERSEY 

Senator Buadkey, Thank 'ou, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have the' opportunity to testify before your sub- 
committee today on an issue that demand": not only our fullest at- 
tention, but also willingness to translate this attention into con- 
crete and positive action. 

As a cosponsor of the Missing Children's Act of 1982, as a cospon- 
sor ot the Missing Children's Assistance Act of mii, a citizen 
deeply concerned about the welfare of today's children, and as a 
lather, I feel very strongly that we simply cannot afford to neglect 
the pioblenis of missing children. We must do all in our power to 
prevent these tragedies from occurring. 

Hut once they have occurred, the '^ederal Government must 
move quickly to help families find inissi g children. 

The need for this legislation is clear. There are too nianv stories 
of jmrents whose children have simply disappeared. Kathleen Man- 
sell drove her daughter, Marianne Basten, to school in Florida one 
morning. No one remembers seei'^<? Marianne after she left her 
mothers car. The day after her disappearance, her purse was 
found m a trash can about 2.") miles from school. She had joined the 
.sweiliriM ranks of children labeled "missing," 

ShtMla and Catherine Lyon, age VA and 11, journeyed to a subur- 
ban shopping center on March 25, 1975, and were never seen again, 
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In li)K(), 2 yoar-()l(i Hi'anby Barlow vanished from his frontyard. 

The list Koes on and on and on. One of the most highly publicized 
cases has been that of G-year-old Etan Patz. On May 25, 1979, Etan 
walked alone for the very first time to his Manhattan school bus 
stop, and has not been seen since. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been several cases in my own home 
State of New Jersey, In 1982, in Blairstown, NJ, a police lieutenant 
found a body of an unidentified young woman. She became known 
throughout the United States as *Trincess Doe." Since that time 
the police have searched through 12,000 leads and have been 
unable to identify the deceased young woman. 

We need to strengthen programs to help the police in Blairstown 
and across the country do a better job. Millions of Americans are 
now awakened to the difficulty American parents face in trying to 
locate their missing children. 

The horrifying case of Adam Walsh, which recently was por- 
trayed in a national television program, has given us the opportu- 
nity to press forward for a more comprehensive solution to the 
problem. On July 17, 1981, Adam Walsh was abducted from a shop- 
ping mall in Hollywood, FL. After 2 weeks of what has been de- 
scribed as the largest manhunt in Florida's history, Adam's re- 
mains were found 150 miles north of his home. Adam's father, 
John Walsh, refused to let Adam's death become just another sta- 
tistic. 

After contacting local and State police authorities, John learned 
the difficulties in mounting a large-scale search for a missing child. 
When he contacted the FBI, he discovered to his dismay that the 
FBI would not become officially involved in a case unless they have 
proof of a kidnaping in the form of a ransom demand or evidence 
that the child has been taken out of the State. 

After appearances on national television and meeting with repre- 
sentatives from Child Find, an agency which coordinates efforts to 
locate missing children, John Walsh testified before this subcom- 
mittee. 

'*We must speak for the children," he said that day. '*They have 
no voice because they* re afraid or because they tried to speak and 
are dead.'* 

In his testimony Mr. Walsh urged the establishment of a nation- 
al centralized reporting and search system. This testimony and his 
subsequent appearance on the Phil Donohue television show gener- 
ated over 40, 000 letters and calls to Congress. As a result of his ef- 
forts, and those of many others, the law was changed as a national 
priority given to finding our missing children. 

On October 12, 1982, President Reagan signed the Missing Chil- 
dren Act into law, authorizing the FBI to enter descriptions of 
missing children and the national crime information computer; to 
set up an unidentified bodies file; and to allow parents access to 
the system. 

John Walsh's fight still continues today through the Adam 
Walsh Resource ('enter. It is a fight to change laws and policies 
and to teach children and parents of the need to protect them- 
selv(»s, 

Mr. Chairman, given the magnitude of the problem, the Missing; 
Children Act was a good first step, but the legislation siTiply does 
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not go tar enough. This is a national problem that will only be 
solved through a broader, national commitment, and that is why I 
have joined you and Senator Hawkins as a cosponsor of the Miss- 
ing Children's Assistance Act of 1983, which recognizes the need 
tor a coordinated national effort. 

The bill you have before you sets up a national toll-free tele- 
phone line to link parents with their missing children. The legisla- 
tion also establishes a national resource center and clearinghouse 
to provide technical assistance to State and local government agen- 
cies and individuals in helping to locate and recover missing chil- 
dren. 

The resource center would also disseminate national information 
on innovative missing children's programs, services and legislation 
to help communities improve their own efforts. 

Finally, the bill reauthorizes the Juvenile Justice Delinquency 
Prevention Programs for another 4 years. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I know that laws will help save other 
children s lives in the future. The efforts of the Walshes and the 
hundreds of other concerned families have served to burn this issue 
into our national conscience. 

The country cannot and will not forget these victims. I certainly 
cannot. Because of the tragedy of one child, Adam Walsh, we have 
already taken a -if^nificant step to aid missing children. It is my 
deep hope that his tragedy will move this committee and this Con- 
gress to take additional steps to help save the lives of possibly 
thousands of other children. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Specter, Thank vou very much. Senator Bradley, for 
tliat testimony and for your leadership on these important subjects. 

One or two questions. Senator. Do you know why they called the 
young lady "Princess Doe" whose identity they could not deter- 
mine in New Jersey? It sounds like a very unusual name. 

Senator Bradley. Well, I think that that comes from "John 
Doe. 

Senator Spectek. Princess Doe? 
Senator Bradley. The person is an unknown. 
Senator Specter. But the designation "Princess" seems rather 
strange. 

Senator Bradley. Well. I think that it is a kind of reverse recog- 
nition ol the tragedy that our system was unable to provide any 
lend. 

Senator Specter. You say thev sifted through some 12,()()() leads 
without finding the identity of the youngster? 

Senator Bradley. That 'is correct, and one of the main things 
that was absent was any kind of national system that thev could 
plug into, in an attempt to gel some help, and I think that the leg- 
islation that was pas.sed la.^t year and the legislation that is pro- 
jxised this year to provide that kind of national coordination will 
he particularly important. 

I must also tell you. Mr. Chairman, as you know, on your list of 
wi1ne.ss<',s today is Sergeant Dick HuCt'lno from New Jersey who has 
been really in the forefront of this i.ssue. I think tliat he can pro- 
vide vou with ,s(»iiie very important facts and suggestions, ;uifi I 
might ,s-ay also that this is not simply a matter of dealing with 
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niissin^^ children i\l\vv they have disappeared but it is also a matter 
of preventing them from b(»cominy missing in the first place. 

To this end, I was pleased to receive a circular from my local 
PTA in New Jersey, the school at which my young daughter at- 
tends» saying that Sergeant Ruflino would speak to the FfA in the 
near term to alert the parents of children of the simple steps that 
could be taken to protect themselves from the threat that exists 
out there today, and I hope that you will be able to get into some of 
those steps when you talk to Sergeant Ruffino. 

Senator Spkctkr. One final question, Senator Bradley. On the 
effort to determine the identity of tho young woman called 'Trin- 
cess Doe/' do you think that having the fingerprinting of children 
would be helpful in trying to identify h ich people, and do you have 
any sense or would you care to express it as to whether there 
ought to be some national effort on a purely voluntary basis to 
have such fingerprinting? 

Senator Bradlky. Well, 1 think if it is on a vuhintary basis it 
could be helpful. In the circular that was sent to me, the local 
school systemi made such a suggestion, and I am contemplating it 
as the parent. 

Senator Spkctkr, We heard some testimony at the hearing on 
February 7 alnnit having such fingei'printing on a voluntary basis 
where only oik* card be maintained, which would be given to the 
parents in order to pri)te(1 privacy, but if you have a situation such 
as Princess Doe where a.i)par*ently the parents do not participate in 
or kno^v about it, it would hai'dly h: sufficient if you just had one 
card maintained with the parent.^. !t is a difficult question on the 
c'vil liberties issue with an effoi't not to have any incursion, and at 
ihi' same time ti'ving to [)rovide suffici(»nt identity to help out on 
the idjMitificat ion of such cases. 

S(^nator Bkadi.ky. II is a dilTicuh question, and 1 think that it 
will he inipo!'ta?it ' ' ^;(*e the degree to which the existing law and 
the pT-opoS'^d hiw will he able to meet some of the objectives that 
we seek, whit h is to try to find system of locating t^-em. 

in some cases that simply means one place whert , if a child is 
missing, he oi' she ca?i be repcM^ted, and I can only tell you that I 
find that this issue has uni\'"rsal appeal in the sense of people 
wanting something done. 

For example, 1 have with me tf)day a petition from just 1 county 
in our State that ha^ nearly 1,0()() signatures from parents who 
want v(^iy much lo have a ceritral re*oouree clearing center. I would 
hop'^ that the law that has l>een proposed will be acted upnn 
promptly, and that \v»' will pass it before this summer so that 1 
cannot only r<^port favorably to these nearly 1,0(H) riti/ens in New 
Jersey, hut so that all (>f us can - as parents and citizens — say to 
th(» ^;unilu^s who hav(^ chiKhrn that a?e missing that we are at- 
tem|)Mng to help ihetn find their lost loved ones, i think that that 
is a responsf^ that is n(>t only appropi*iai(» in a {)olicy sense, but In a 
human sense as well. 

1 thaiik the chairman for his; k^adersliip on this issue an(J for the 
opi;()? t unity lo test ify 

Senat(M* SeKi'TKH. Thank you very mucli. Senator Bradley. 

I would like now to tui'n to Assistant Director ()liv(M' H. Hfu'ell, 
CVitnmal Investigative Division. Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
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Let me ask at the same time if Investigator Dick Ruffino would 
come forward, Missing Person's Bureau and Bureau of Human 
Identification, Bergen County Sheriffs Department, Hackensack, 
NJ, 

Mr, Revell, we appreciate your being with us. We welcome you 
here. Your full statement has been received, and it will be made a 
part of the record. In accordance with subcommittee practices, we 
would appreciate it if you would summarize, leaving the maximum 
amount of time for questions and answers, 

STATEMKNT OF OLIVER B. REVELL III, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE DIVISION, FEDERAL BUREAU OF IN- 
VESTKJATION 

Mr. Rkvell. As you know, Senator, I appeared before your com- 
mittee last year, and we determined that there were, indeed, some 
areas that we needed to tighten down the compliance of our field 
offices with existing Bureau policy, and I submitted a teletype to 
the Director, who approved it, and it went to all agents in charge, 
and a copy of that teletype was, in fact, sent to you and was incor- 
porated into the record of the committee at that time. 

Senator Spkctkr. Director Revell, that was a very useful revision 
in FBI policy, and I commend you for your initiative on it, and the 
FBI and the Department of Justice for carrying that forward, and 
when you have finished your prepared remarks, I would like to ex- 
plore that just a bit further as to what the future plans of the FBI 
are with respect to continued implementation of those standards. 

Mr. Rkvkll. The committee staff has asked us to address certain 
topics, The first is the FBI policy for investigating kidnapings and 
how the FBI coordinates these investigations with State and local 
authorities. 

The initiation of kidnaping cases or cases in which there is some 
plausible indication of abduction is exactly as set forth in that par- 
ticular teletype that was sent to the field. We do not have a re- 
quirement for ransom. We do not have a requirement for there to 
be evidence of interstate travel. 

What we do require is there to be an indication that an abduc- 
tion has occurred rather than there be simply a missing child. 

Senator Spkc^tkr, Those are revised standards though, are they 
not'^ 

Mi\ Kkvkll. No, they are not revised. They ure reemphasized be- 
cause the practice did not quite follow the policy, and that was the 
rea.son we reemphasized it in that teletype, that that had to be the 
case. 

We have always had the position that the age of the child, the 
circumstances under whicli it is missing, any direct indication of 
abduction should result initially in a preliminary inquiry, and then 
if there is, indeed, evidence that there has been an abduction, a full 
field investigation. 

Senator SrKrTKR. Well, Mr, Revell, were those standards put into 
effect on a 1-year basis in December of \\)H2? 

Mr. Rkvkm,. No, those were the parental kidraping changes that 
the Department of Ju.stice instituted. Prior to that time, it required 
there to be an indication that the child was in jeopardy, and it re- 
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quired the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice to ap- 
prove the FBI enteriu^j the case. 

As a result of many cases where this appeared not to be good 
policy and the position of various committees of the Congress and 
our own experience, we recommended to the Department, and they 
approved, the U.S. attorneys in the field being allowed to authorize 
FBI entry, and that it did not require there be evidence that the 
child was endangered. 

Those changes in the policy are still in effect, and as far as I 
know will continue. We have not in any way asked that they be 
reinstated. 

Senator SpErTER. So the initial thought about having them in 
(effect for 1 year is now not the policy. Are they permanent as of 
this moment? 

Mr. Rkvki.i.. As the Tc^partrnent s witness, Mr. Lippy, Larry 
Lippy, who is Chief of their General Litigation Section, indicated, 
they would be reviewed in I year. That 1 year has now passed, and 
we have heard nothing in the Bureau about any change, and 1 am 
certain that the Department would not change the policy without 
co/isulting with us, at id we do not see any reason to change that 
policy. 

Senator Sj'Kctkh. If there is any indication as to any change in 
policy, would you please communicate with this subcommittee? 
Mr. Hkvki.i.. Yes, we would. 
Senator Spkctkr. Thank you. 
You may proceed, Mr. Revell. 

Ml*. Rkvki.l. So as far as the first issue, policy for kidnaping. 1 
thmk we have stated that. 

The coordination with State and local authorities is a very im- 
portant part^ of the process. Senator. As you well know, the Slate 
and local officials have the primary responsioUity in thi;5 area, and 
even if there is an abduction, eventually before it can go into Fed- 
eral court, wo must prove the elements of a Federal crime. So, 
from the outset there has to be a coordinated and cooperative in- 
vestigation done by both local, State, and Federal authorities, the 
Federal authorities, of course, bein^: us. 

So thi»re is never an instance where we .-.hould have a (iegree of 
cf)nipetiti()n or he working at cross pm po.ses. I cannot state that 
that nev^.'r occurs, but t can certainly state that hat is not our in 
t<*ntion that thero he any dei^i^ee (jf competitiveness or lack of co- 
ordination or cooperation. In fact, it is exactly the opposite. 

Senatcjr Spkctkk. Mr. Revell, you heard Ms. Peten;on's testimony 
this morning. Would you care to comment about the handling of 
the case involving C'harlotte Kinsey? 

Mr. Rkvki.i.. 1 i*eally do not know anything about that case. Sena- 
tor. W(» did not have enough time before the hearing to do an in- 
depth review. 1 did ask that over the weekend the Oklahoma CWy 
office submit a summary of the ca.^'( . and I might just njad to you 
what they said. I have not had lin opportunity to review the Okla- 
homa City fih\ a!id normally when I testify on a case, I review the 
firld office fil(» ()ersonally. So al! I can give you is the summary 
that ihv Oklahoma City (jffice sent in. 

Hv teletyix* this we(»kend. the Oklahoma City office advised that 
they received a telephone call from Ms. Peterson, Pearla Pe^eison 
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on September 27, Um, advising that the victims, in this case Char- 
lotte June Kinsey and Cindy Leanne Pallet, disappeared or did not 
return home from the State fair on September 26, 1981. 

Our office made contact with the Oklahoma County Sheriffs 
Office and the Oklahoma City Police Department. It determined 
that four officers of the juvenile bureau, Oklahoma City Police De- 
partment were assigned to the matter. The Oklahoma City Police 
Department advised they would notify the FBI of any aspects if a 
kidnaping were developed. 

On September 30, a suspect, one Donald Michael Corey, was de- 
veloped by the Oklahoma City Police Department. Agents accompa- 
nied the police officers to obtain the unlawful flight process and a 
Federal warrant was issued, and the FBI immfidiately sent out 
communications throughout the areas that Corey was known to 
have previously frequented. Corey wao apprehended on the basis of 
this warrant on October 9, 1981, within 2 weeks of the disappear- 
ance. 

However ; followup investigation eliminated him as the perpetr*^- 
tor of this particular crime. 

Thereafter, the Oklahoma City FBI office distributed composites 
of the person who was thought to be the subject, a composite of an 
unknown subject, to the 10 surrounding State*?, and we also distrib- 
uted the composite to appropriate State and local law enforcement 
and corrections institutions for possible identification of the sus- 
pect, all with negative results. 

Photographs of the victims and backf^round information were 
provided to all offices, and leads from other law enforcement agen- 
cies. Child Find organizations. Reader's Digest, and other sources 
have b^.en actively and exhaustively investigated from the first in- 
dication of kidnaping to this date, with the case being in a continu- 
ingly active status. 

Prior investigation has been and is being conducted nation ide 
from New York to Florida, California to Washington. In-State leads 
are proniptly covered by the FBI and results furnished to the Okla- 
homa City Police Lopartment. Rapport with the victims' parents 
has received priority attention. Mr. and Mrs. Pallet are the usual 
avenues of communication. I do not know why that is, but that is 
the comment there. 

Results of leads of which parents have knowledge are carefully 
conveyed to them. Ms Peterson telephonically inquired on Febru- 
ary 17, 1984, as to the results of a specific lead. A Karen Teiviman 
had responded to a television message on the missing girls. 

Senator Spkcter. Mr. Revell, let me request you to do this, 
rather than proceeding even beyond the 1984 events. The subcom- 
mittee would appreciate it if you would review the activities in the 
case and let us know your findings as to the propriety of the han- 
dling of that. 

Mr. Revell. I will be glad to. 

Senator Spscter. And what we are really interested to know is 
whether it was handled properly, and not with the view to recrimi- 
nation, because that is gone, but with the view to saying if any cor- 
rective procedures could be put into effect which would imjprove 
procedureu for the future. 
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Ml'. Kkvui.!. Wfii, cortairly if any comment was made, and I 
havt* no reason to doubt tha<. it was not, tbat it would helpful to 
have blood at the cvir^^i scene, ^hai wopld be totally inappropriate 
on the part of wl;at r pers;on received that call, and I ceitain- 

ly 

Senator Spectkh. You do not have io have blood at the crime 
scene or -omi.'body abducted at {^unncinl in order to make it an ap- 
propriates matter for law enforcement, either at the local or Feder- 
al lovel. 

Mr Rkvei i Abrfoiui.eiy not, t\nd I think that type of— I do not 
know if it v/as saia in a sarcac;tic veiii, bnt whatever vein it was 
said in v/as an inappropriate c^nMnent. Certainly the problem is 
on(? of way there an abduntion, and that I think can be debated 
both pro and con. 

Certamly at this point and from the period of thf? time an unlaw- 
ful flight warraru was sought, the cr^.se hai^ been actively investigat- 
ed as a kidnaping matter, and is certaialy being pursued as that 
today. 

The second issue that the committct KtatT brought up was the 
nunu)er of massing childrei' and abducted children included in thr? 
National Crime Information Center from 1981, 1982 and 1988, The 
missing persons' file v^ir. set np m NCIC in 1975. However, of 
course, the changes were only made m >i8?. 

In 1981, these jre total 2>^cords. These are not just juvenile. 
These are total missing persons entered into the NCIC system, I 
will break it down by other categories in j 'st a minute. 

In 1981, there Wv-re 150,000 entered, and 147,000 removed. In 
1982, theie were 154,000 entered, and 151,000 removed, and I am 
rounding these off. Senator. 

Sen-tor Specter. What accuunrf; for the remov/al ol' such large 
numbers, Mr. Revell? 

Mr. Kevkll. The an>.werutji.* ager;cies, thf> State and local agen- 
cies, malie the removal, and that would geneT^ally be when ^he 
p*?rKon has been located, either har. returned voluntarily or has 
been found through otrier means. 

In l9o;i, the number is 189,000 :mtered and li:;2,000 removed. 

The incrr-^ased number of entries in 198ii is apparently the result 
of publicity suriounding r.hf^ passage o** the Missing Person's Act, 
which became law on October 12, 1982. 

Based on a statistical analysis of the four entry categories, ap- 
proximately Sf) percent of the missiiitr persons' files entries during 
each calendar year pertain to missing juveniles. So that is the ap- 
proximate number of the figures given that wou^d be juveniles. 

Therefore, in VMi, the approximate number of juveniles entered 
intn Ihe NCIC missing persons' file v/as 1G1,110, The majority of 
the recv)rr:is are entered and r-*m.oved from the missing persons' file 
within the first W days by the reporting agency. 

The Missing Children Act ()assed on Septen\bei* 1982 author- 
ized the FBI to confirm the e^i.^tencc of a missing nerson record in 
♦he missing person's file, and if the local lavv enforcement agency 
(kvlin(\s tu enter the missing person's record, the FBI is authoi'r/.v^d 
to make \ho entry. However, before this is done, the appropriate 
VBl field office will conilnn the matter with the local agency. 
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TrnViL^' ""i^? juveniles. Now, that means that bJS iarU Ihe 
entries are being made by State and local authoritL and the'Dm- 
eS rv°V'"'t'i^,f having to come to tto FBI for the 
fh. L j"'"'" "'" ^ fa"-l'''ck position to tL parent, or 

fetS^\L"lrm':/oJil5''^th'e''"^ '° - 
being entered by StlJ?n'draTaJth*itils™' P'-^P""''-™'''. 
benator Specter. Do you have any statistical breakdown as to 

States andToc^s. ™ ^''^ ^"tered by 

Senator Spectkr. How many are those? 

Feblua^r'lJ^Vn ditH ^'".1^ °f ^he act. As of 

wfJad entrfei'on file • '^'^ '"'^'"^^ ''^"^"^^d' 

be^ren?e^-e^d even^thn^r" """^^er which have 

Mr rIv^ u have been removed? 

AcfLs been 12?people """'^'^ '"'^^'^ ^'"^^ P^««^^^ °f the 
^^Senator Specter. Well, that is a surprisingly small number actu- 

saytSS'SS^™^^^^^^^^^ 
£ln,M^ 

I Ml«'now thit"th°;jK ° K°' I'""" *ere would be because 

^^SBS^ ^ st:re'Lra:i?rtoXt-' 
nu|E:srthru!ir^or^-i'''^ ■•■"■-^ ^ 
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clearinghouse to ivW tlu'in how to function, with the number that 
is easy to function, for many switchboards it is a complicated 
matter to place a toll call. 
Mr. Rmvkll. That is true. 

Senator Sfkcter. A toll-free call is easy to make. 

Mr. Rkvkll. But I have no way of estimating how many addition- 
al people that might involve. 

Senator Specter. I do not think you can really estimate it, I 
think it is a judgment call. 

Overall, if I may ask you, Mr. Revell, do you think it is a good 
idea to have a toll-free number and a national clearing house as 
embodied in 2014? 

Mr. Rkveix. You are into an area of policy that the Department 
has under consideration, and I am not authorized to comment on 
that until the Department takes a position. 

From an investigative standpoint, I certainly do not believe it 
could hurt anything and it might help. 

Senator Si'Kcter. OK. Very good. I appreciate your testimony. 

\Thv prepared statement of Mr. Revell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Oliver B. Revell 

Mr. Chainnan and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am happy to appear before your Senate Subcommittee 
today to discues the FBI's policy for investigating kidnapings 
and parental abductions, in response to the request of the 
Subcommittee staff, I have broken down my statement into the 
following three topic areas: 

Topic ; FBI policy for investigating kidnapings and how the FBI 
coordinates these investigations with local and state authorities . 

In almost all instances one of our local FBI offices 
is apprised of a kidnaping by the local law enforcement agency 
where the abduction occurred. In some cases the facta are 
all too clear as in this example: A 13-year-old Omaha, Nebraska, 
newsboy is reported missing after his customers called his 
parents complaining they had not received their newspaper. 
Upon searching his newspaper route police discovered his abandoned 
bicycle and a number of undelivered newspapers. The local 
police department determined that the young boy had been abducted 
and immediately notified our Omaha FBI office. Within hours of 
the notification, the FBI had established a major case command 
poet at the police departjnent to coordinate the investigative 
efforts of 12 Federal, state and local law enforcement agencies. 
In a case such as this it is our duty utilize the full 
investigative resources of the Bureau to seek the safe return 

CD 

of the victim and to identify and apprehend the kidnaper (s). fTl 

CO 

In other cases when the facts are not so clear, ""^^ 
such as when a child is missing and the circumstances are 

o 

apibiguous a« to whether or not tnere has been an abduction, 
Attorney Generiil Guidelines permit the Bureau to conduct a 

"prelininary inquiry" to determine if a Federal crime has ^IsT 
occurreo, in occurring, or will occur. These preiir-inary -^"i*. 
lnqllirl^-s arc undertaken to obtain information as tc whethnr 

GD 

(}r not a full J.nvestigation is warrantcMl. Once the facts 

riMsonably indJcote there was a kldnjping, the FJil will '^'^ 
institute a full investigation. jt shonld be pointed out 
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that there is no necessity that a ransom duinand be hu.dc before 
tht FBI can or Will initiate an investigation. 

If a preliminary inquiry fails to discli. so facts 
indicating a missing child has been abductod, the FBI would not 
havt.' the authority to conduct a full investigation, 

Of course; that does not mean the FBI would just simply 
iunore the ii'.atter. ThM local or state law enforcement agency 
involved can request the assistance of the FBI's Laboratory 
dnd Identification Divisions. Tlio child's name and description 
could be pJaced in the National Crime Information Center 
Missing Person File. Local authorities can also request 
the bureau to cover out-of-state leads;, such as acquiring, 
locating and transmitting variou.s records and verifying the 
lo':ation of an inaiviaual whon the local authorities desire to 
intervirw. In those situations our Agents continue to maintain 
liaison with the iocal police dor,irtr;iont until such tine as the 
u.-ittor is rtjsolved. However, if new facts should be developed 
wtiich would 1 rid i Late that a violation of the Federal Kidnaping 
Sta' v.tc has orcorred; the Bureau wouli be ready to ir.mediatcly 
insti*-ute a:, investigation utilizing our full resources at tr.e 
highest priority level, 

The folU>wing are a few examples of child kidnaiungi; 
invest I'laiea by the FBI: 

In October 1^82, -.i lO-yeai -oi'I -.jir l w b at a r*ow Orleans 
j.layt: J our.d v.'ith a friend, V/heti a inan exair.ir.g to bv. a poliet^ C'l facer 
drove up lu a car. The two children walked near the Cut after the 
i'j;u,. ofl i'jf.'i threuteiied to give tJiepi a ticket for a niri*")! 
infrtictirn 01 t/.'j law. lie rejcheij owl and jrabb(?0 oiu" of the 
little g;. tis aaa drove her to M i r r. i r. i po 1 where he sexual Iv 
an.- i i ♦ -v: r . Th<.' subjec* was arr'.-^tted ?> days later tv the 
FBI aMi r an ir.ter.sive and exhaustive kidnaping invent 1 ^ra 1 1 or; . 
A raiisoi, deraf.u was not naoe in Miis e.t*?'*, nt^r Was one nccer.s iry 
tufoie w»' began our irwest Igjt. ion . 

1 r. M My 1 9 8 J , a t v.(; ir o n t h -o 1 u ba by u i r 1 v/a r. t a k c> t; f r or. 
her rr.c>ther at th<. Waiting rn' >r of \ hor,pata} in Fort V.erth, x'x j. 
The abductor; wno was dresra^J m n nur^e^F nniforiv, indicated nho 
w i: ted to take' the cliild t(j show (jthr r nurses. The FBI 
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irrunediately began a joint kidnaping investigation with the 
Fort worth, Texas, Police Department, in November 1983, the 
subject was cirrested at the El Paso, Texas, border crossing. 
The child was recovered in ^ xico and returned unharmed 
to her mother. Prosecution in this matter was declined by 
the United States Attorneys Office, Fort Worth, Texas, in 
favor of local prosecution by the Fort Worth Police Department. 

It is important to note that in both of these cases. 
It Wds net necessary for a ransom demand to have been made 
b€?forc we begaii our investigation. 

Here is an interestinn case which involved an unusual 
ransom demand. For almost three weeks in November and December 
lyuj, Fo'J-ral and local authorities in California and New York 
searched for an 11-year-old boy who was abducted from outside 
his Californi,^ residence while he was putting out the trash. After 
three days th- victim's father received several phone calls fror 
an individual claiming to have his son; he demanded seven kilos of 
cocaine or his son would be cut into many pieces and returned 
to hin. Af :er ix nujober of telephone calls, arrangements were 
nuide for the father to fly to New York City to obtain the release 
of his son in exchange for seven kilos of cocaine, supplied by the 
Drug Enforcenent Auininistrat ion . 

The kidnapers made telephonic contact vith the father 
at a New York City hotel, at which time it was agreed to have 
the kidnaped boy call his father to assure he was alive prior to 
making the ransom payment. 

A surveillance team of approximately 100 New York 
FBI Agents, in the area where a previous phone calJ was made, 
obs^uvcd a vehicle containing two adult, and one child followed <C 
by van orcMipw.: by sc^veral i^crc aJuUs. The vehicle travelled 
O.' nay tolof.hone booth in upper Manhattan where thr child was ^ 
tiken frop. t),e vehicle to make telephonic contact with his father 
f>I A.,r.nt5 quickly noveO m and recovered the victin unharred 
■>r.-j -irM;.;t(.d six ad . Its who werr occupants of the two vehicles. CJ> 
rhr critical elf-r.ent m the.se types of cmi^m.. is *^ 
wh-M.r.r or not. an ahaucti has occurred. When yt is obvi 
there was an abduct loh, thn FlU niovcb agqressively to 
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conduct all necessary investigation to locate the victim 
and apprehend those responsible. The PBI*s resolve to 
investigate kidnaping matters falling within our jurisdiction 
has not and will not waver* 

Topic t The number of missing and abducted children included 
in the National Crime Information Center for 1981, 1962^ 1983« 

The National Crime Information Center *b (NCIC) Missing 
Person Pile is maintained by the FBI for the utilization of all 
participating local law enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States. Whenever a child is reported missing by his/her 
guardian to a local police agency, that agency will make an 
entry into the Missing Person Pile (MPP) . This data remains in 
the system until the entering agency deletes the entry which 
usually occurs when the missing person is located. 

Statistics in the Missing Person Pile are divided into 
four categories: disability, endangered ^ involuntary and juvenile. . 
These categories and the crit'iria for entry in each are as 
follows: 

Disability - A person of any age who is missing and under 
proven physical and/or mental disability or is senile » thereby 
subjecting himself or others to personal and immediate danger. 

Endangered - A person of any age who is missing and is in 
the company of another person under oircumstancea indicating that 
his physical " if ety is in danger. 

I ntary - A person of any age who is missing 
under circumstances ind ' ating that the disappearance was 
not voluntary, i.e., abduction or kidnaping. 

a: 

^> Juvenile - A perso ' who is missing and declared 

unemancipated as defined by the laws of his state of residence 
and who does not meet the criteria of the other three 
categories . 

jO A count of records on file in the MPF as of February 1, 1984, 

o 

^ i reflects the follov, totals: disability 3,349 ; endangered 1,999; 
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involuntary 2,598; and juvenile 20,5;3. 
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The total nujnbe of records entered and removed 
for 1981, 1982 and 1983 is set forth beloWJ 

Entered Removed 

1981 150,632 147,156 

1982 154,341 151,767 
1903 189,532 182,374 

The increased number of entries in 1983 is 
apparently the result of the publicity surrounding the 
passage of the Kissing Person Act which become law on 
October 12, 1982. Based on a statistical analysis of the 
four entry categories, approximately 85 percent of the MPF 
entries during each calendar year pertain to missing 
juveniles. Therefore, in 1983 the approximate number of 
juveniles entered into the NCIC MPF was 161,110. 

The majority of the records are entered and removed 
from the MPF within the first 60 days by the reporting agency. 

The Missing Children Act passed on September 30, 
1982, authorizes the FBI to confirm the existence of a missing 
person record in the MPF; and if the local law enforcement 
agency declines to enter the missing person's record, the FBI 
is authorized to make the entry. However, before this is done, 
the appropriate FBI field office will confirm this matter with 
the local agency, since the passage of the Act, the FBI has 
entered 123 persons into the MPF. The total for each of the 
four categories is as follows: 19 - disability, 8 - endangered, 
38 - involuntary, and 58 - juvenile. As of 2/1/84, there were 
47 FBI entries on file in the MPFt 8 - disability, 1 - endangered, 
IJ - involuntary, and 25 - juvenile. 

To£ic: The number of kidna^i nc, and pare ntal ab duction cases the 
FBI investigated in 1981, 1982 and 1983 . 

The following data represents the total number of 
kidnaping cases that were opened by the FBI for the years 19&1, 
1982 and 1983 (through November 30, ]983): 

1581 853 

1982 641 

1983 (11 months) 873 
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Listed below are the number of cases which were determined 
to be a violation of the Federal Kidnaping Statute and for which 
investigation was conducted: 

1981 120 

1982 141 

1983 164 

The data on the number of investigated kidnapings where 
it was clearly established that a child was abducted is as 
follows : 

1981 35 

1982 49 

1983 67 

A review of kidnaping data for three years indicates 
that a small percentage of the investigations conducted by the 
FBI involved a ransom demand : 

19bl 9^ 

1982 8« 

1983 11% 

The Federal Kidnaping Statute specifically precludes 
the FBI from investigating the abduction of a minor child by 
either parent. If a child is taken by one of his/her parents, v 
the FBI may institute a parental kidnaping investigation under 
the provisions of the Fugitive Felony Act. 

The following three criteria must be present before 
Unl'iwful Flight to Avoid Prosecution (UFAP) process can be obtained 
and a warrant issued: (1) a state felony warrant is outstanding 
and the appropriate law enforcement agency requests assistance; 
(2) there is sufficient evidence to show that the subject has 
fled the state to ivoid prosecution; and (3) the agency requesting 
fugitive assistance is willing to extradite and prosecute the 
parent for the state crime when the individual is located. Once 
UFAP process is obtained by the FBI, these investigations, which 
are part of our Fugitive Program, are afforded the highest priority 
and as such, rGceiv3 continuous preferred treatment « 
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Listed below are the parental kidnaping statistics 
for 1981, 1982 and 1983 |9 months). 

1982 



1981 

Complaints Received 743 606 

Referred to local 

authorities 614 515 

Declined by USA/DOJ 81 47 

Authorized by USA/DOJ 48 46 

Arrests by FBI 10 18 

Arrests by other Federal 

agencies 1 

Arrests by local 

authorities 11 14 ' 

Children Kidnaped per year 961 678 

^Children Kidnaped prior 
to 12/28/80 

Total Children Kidnaped 

Children Returned 25 31 

FBI field division 

represented 58 54 

States and U.S. 

Territories represented 52 47 

♦Kidnaping incidents 
occurring prior to 
12/28/80 



1983 
(9 months) 

791 



561 
48 

182 
64 



21 

656 



91 
56 
46 



TOTAL 

2,142 

1,690 
176 
276 
92 



46 
2,497 

373 
2,870 
147 



254 



♦Parental Kidnaping Prevention Act enacted 12/28/80. 

In December, 1982, the Department of Justice (DOJ) 
modified its policy for obtaining UFAP authorization. As you know, 
they no longer require that the missing child be in danger or 
that the FBI obtain DOJ approval in order to conduct an investigation. 

The FBI, like you and members of this Subcom:.iittee , 
is very concerned and sensitive to all aspects of this missing 
children's issue. Our efforts to address this problem continue 
to be extensive, and as you know, this commitment has produced 
positive results. We are actively involved in investigating 
kidnaping and parental abduction cases throughout the country. 
Even in those matters which do not fa.ll within our 
jurisdiction, the FBI has offered local law enforcement our 
technical and laboratory assistance as well as the coverage of 
certain out-of-state leads. 
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Our Training Division also 1b Involved In 
underteOclng studies and research on various aspects of the 
missing children problem^ including th^ profiling of serial 
murderers and child pornography* The results of these studies 
are published and forwarded to local lav enforcement and are 
presented to officers attending the National Academy at our 
training facility at Quantlco, Virginia. 

Even though our results have been good* the Bureau 
will not rest on Its past successes. We will continue to 
exercise our responsibilities in this area as aggressively as 
possible. 

Senator Specter. Supervisor Ruffino, we very much appreciate 
your being with us. We welcome you here. We would be very inter- 
ested in any suggestions which you might provide to this subcom- 
mittee on ways to locate missing children. 

Senator Bradley has already introduced you with eloquence, and 
we look forward to your testimony and suggestions. 

STATEMENT OF INVESTIGATOR DICK RUFFINO, SUPERVISOR, 
MISSING PERSON BUREAU AND BUREAU OF HUMAN IDENTIFI- 
CATION, BERGEN COUNTY SHERIFF'S DEPARTMENT 

Investigator Ruffino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is certainly an honor for me to be here today to testify on 
behalf of the Missing Children's Assistance Act of 1983. 

On behalf of the Honorable Sheriff William McDowell of Bergen 
County and the countless thousands of families of those people who 
are less fortunate than we are, since we know where our children 
are today, it is my pleasure to be here and speak on behalf of this 
bill. 

Senator Specter. Do you think it is a good bill? 
Investigator Ruffino. I think it is a top-of-the-line bill. I think it 
is long overdue, something that should have been done long before, 
right after the Missing Children Act. 

Senator Specter. What from your experience as an investigator 
leads you to that conclusion, Mr. Ruffino? 

Investigator Ruffino. When the Missing Children's Act was 
passed, Mr. Chairman, it merely mandated that the FBI will collect 
and disseminate information on missing people, that is, juveniles, 
unemancipated in the State in which they reside, and certain 
^ adults are covered in that act, those that are missing under i)roba- 
X ble suspicious circumstances, whose disappearance is deemed invol- 
^ ^untary, and also who suffers from a physical or mental disability. 

There is no waiting time to enter anybody into the FBI's NCIC 
r *>computer. Back in December 1982, I was honored by being appoint- 
ed to the FBI NCIC task force to help set up the national system, 
^ along with 12 other dedicated people to this issue, 
f Along with the Missing Cnildren's Act, we have the section 
^ir^called the unidentified section, which will collect and disseminate 
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information on unidentified deceased and also living people who do 
not know their names or where they came from. The country is 
burying roughly between 3,000 and 5,000 of those a year. 

So the Missing Children Act of 1982, when President Reagan 
signed It mto law, merely addressed the issue. The Missing Chil- 
dren s Assistance Act of 1983 is the real root of the success of what 
we are going to try and accomplish here. 

I might add, Senator, that, you know, being a police officer and 
being fortunate enough to work for two people. Sheriff McDowell 
and Sheriff Jab (phonetic), who believe in this issue, permitted me 
to cross State lines, and I have been out of my jurisdiction for days 
and weeks at a time assisting other police agencies, assisting 
searching parents. I know 

Senator Specter. Tell us just a little bit about your experience, 
Mr. Ruffino, in investigating cases involving missing children. 

Investigator Ruffino. We at Bergen County investigate all miss- 
mg persons cases, whether it be juveniles or adults. Right at the 
present time, we are running at an approximately 97 percent suc- 
cess rate on the cases that we have assisted in. 

Senator Specter. How long have you been engaged in such work? 

Investigator Ruffino. I have been engaged since 1976. 

Senator Specter. How long have you been a police officer? 

Investigator Ruffino. I have been a police officer since 1970. 

Senator Specter. You heard the testimony of Ms. Peterson re- 
garding the responses on the disappearance of her daughter, Char- 
lotte Kinsey. Would you care to give an opinion as to the propriety 
of those official responses? 

Investigator Ruffino. I think that they were irresponsible. The 
FBI NCIC computer has no waiting time. The information could 
have been disseminated right away at the time of the disappear- 
ance. There is no such thing as a 24 or 48 hour waiting period law. 
It IS only departmental policy. It should be abolished because we 
know at the local level that most autopsy reports indicate that any- 
body who has met foul play will meet foul play within that period, 
bo why give up that precious time when we could enter them into 
a system that we have all worked so hard to build that is underuti- 
lized at this present time? 

Senator Spi-xter. Had the complaint been made to you by Ms. 
Peterson, what action would you have taken? 

Investigator Ruffino. If I took the complaint, I would have im- 
mediately entered her daughter into the FBI's NCIC computer. I 
would have sent out a State alarm to back up that computer. 

Senator Specter. Could that have been possible in 1981? 

Investigator Ruffino. Yes; it could have because the FBI NCIC 
was adopted on October 1, 1975. So that unit did exist at that time. 

I would have called up, the child being 13 years old, I would 
have— of course, I have my own department and I know how my 
department works— I would have mustered the proper amount of 
manpower and started doing my own search. 

Senator Specter. And what would you have done? 

Investigator Ruffino. I would be still working actively on that 
case if I felt that there was any signs that there was an abduction. 
I would have notified the FBI. I might add that in Bergen County, 
we have met with the FBI 
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Senator Spkcter. What would you have looked foi as the thresh- 
old standard for notifying the FBI? 

Investigator Ruffino. I would look for— that is a very hard ques- 
tion to answer because I do not know the full investigation. I corld 
tell you that 

Senator Specter. Well, that is a question which local law en- 
forcement has to face. It might be useful for you to articulate, 
given your extensive experience in the field, what you think ought 
to be present before you would notify the FBI or what need not be 
present before you notify the FBI. 

Investigator Ruffino. The point I am trying to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that I have already met with the FBI in the area in our 
county, and we have a policy already set forth as to when we can 
call them and when they are goi to call us. We are not going to 
wait for something to happen. Thi. policy has already been set. 

If I have any feelings in my mind, gut feeling or no matter what 
it is, I can call the agent in charge of that office, and he will lend 
support, and I have used them, and they were there in a matter of 
an hour. I know it can be done. 

Senator Specter. Let the record show that we have been joined 
by the distinguished Senator from Alabama, Senator Denton, and 
we would be pleased to have your participation with questions at 
this time. Senator. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would defer and listen further to your questions for a few min- 
utes, if I may. 

Senator Specter. What additional suggestions would you have, 
Mr. Ruffino, as to ways that the Federal Government could be 
' helpful in structuring a national response to be of assistance to law 
enforcement in locating missing children. 

Investigator Ruffino. I receive thousands of letters and tele- 
phone calls each year in our small department back north or up 
north. I know that the Missing Children's Assistance Act, with the 
services that will be available to parents and police, that if I am 
getting them, they will be going to them. 

The resource center would be of great value for those searching 
people who are looking for their sometimes never ending question 
of '*what happened to my child,'* and I might add. Senator, that on 
behalf of myself and behalf of our sheriffs department and behalf, 
certainly, of the thousands of people who do not know where their 
children are, I turn to you, the leaders of this country, and ask 
that without too much delay we institute this piece of legislation 
because without it, the Missing Children's Act would be like treat- 
ing major surgery with Band-Aids. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. 

Is there anything you would care to add, Mr. Revell? 

Mr. Revell. Senator, I think you will recall that the last time I 
testified to the figure of 50,000 missing children and so forth. We 
do not have a very definitive data on that, and perhaps the Senator 
might be able to come up with better data, but what we do have is 
the NCIC missing persons' file, and I gave you the total number of 
entries and deletions and so forth, but it might be interesting to 
look at what do we have in the file as active records on a given 
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day, because that might give us some indication of the magnitude 
of the problem. 

So I had a survey done on that on February 1, 1984, some 3 
weeks ago, we had an active file in the missing persons, 3,349 dis- 
abled individuals, 1,999 endangered individuals, 2,598 involuntrry, 
and these are the ones that there is indication by the police agen- 
cies of either abduction or some foul play involved, and 20,583 juve- 
niles. 

Now, some of the disabled 

Senator Specter. What is the figure on juveniles, again? 
Mr. Revell. 20,583. 

Now, some of the other categories, the disability, the endangered 
or the involuntary may also be juveniles, but the basis for the 
entry of the 20,583 is that they are below the age of majority and 
are missing. 

So it indicates that there is in excess of some 28,000 listed in the 
NCIC file as of that date as missing, and the vast majority of them 
are children. 

One of the things that we have been looking at to possibly im- 
prove our ability to enter these cases on a more expeditious basis is 
to use the system to give us notice. At the present time, we only 
get notice if the police or the parents come to us. Even though the 
NCIC is an FBI system, it only responds to the agency that is put- 
ting information in the system or that is retrieving information, 
and it is possible that we can get data from the entries and thereaf- 
ter notify our field offices to contact the State or local agency 
making the entry, and if there are indications that would indicate 
an abduction or a Federal crime has been committed, that we can 
institute at least a preliminary inquiry at that point. 

We have proposed such a policy to the Department, and it is 
under review, and we are going to actively pursue that. So on this 
area certainly the involuntary 20,598, we would have a lead-in to 
get us involved in those cases, whether or not the police came ; us 
or the parents came to us at the very outset. 

Senator Specter. Anything you care to add, Mr. Ruffino? 

Investigator Ruffino. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
about the fingerprinting process, things should be said on behalf of 
that. Back in 1981, while at Louisville, it was proposed to me that 
fingerprinting and photographing and updating dental charts of 
the family were very essential in this issue. 

I might add that since the fingerprinting, we have fingerprinted 
well over a million children throughout the country. There are 
people cashing in on parents' fears, offering fingerprint cards for 
$4.95 to $15.00. Through the FBI 

Senator Specter. How is that business going? 

Investigator Ruffino. I think it would be going very well. 

Senator Specter. Is it going very well? 

Investigator Ruffino. Yes. 

Senator Specter. Are there a lot of people taking that? 

Investigator Ruffino. Yes, I believe they are. 

I must point out here that the fingerprints must be taken by a 
professional because they must be rolled. If the child is missing, 
the fingerprints can be classified and entered into the FBI's NCIC 
system. If they are not rolled, we will not be able to do that. 
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The State of New Jersey has instituted a missing persons bureau 
at the State level It will be started shortly. It*s basically run the 
same way the national center will be here in Washington, with a 
backup task force to assist those agencies that do not have the 
manpower to do it. 

Community education is definitely needed in this area, PTA 
groups, parents. Parents sometimes always feel that this cannot 
happen to me. Well, it happens hundreds of thousands of times a 
year, and we have to emphasize the fact to these parents in groups 
that it can, in fact, happen to them. 

I have submitted a prevention plan to the committee for review, 
and they are certainly free to use it in any way that they wish. 

The new system, like I said before, this Missing Children's Assist- 
ance Act, could be of great help, and I cannot see any down sides to 
this, and I cannot see anybody that would be against it. I do not 
know what the delay is. 

Senator Specter. Thank you, Mr. Ruffino. 

Senator Denton, 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JEREMIAH DENTON A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Today we again confront the tragic problem of missing children 
which is neither a new problem nor one that is easily solved. I am 
pleased that the Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice is conducting 
hearings on the Missing Children's Assistance Act of 1983. These 
hearings will enable all of us to gain a better understanding of this 
most difficult problem which aifects thousands of American fami- 
lies each year. I commend the distinguished chairman, Senator 
Specter, for his concern about missing children and for his efforts 
to protect America s young people. 

I appreciate the testimony of those who appeared at the hearing 
on missing children, held 2 weeks ago. Gloria Yerkowyich, whose 
daughter has been missing since 1974 was one of the witnesses. In 
response to this personal tragedy, she formed an organization 
known as Child Find located in New Paltz, NY. I applaud Mrs. 
Yerkovich for her dedication to solving this tragic problem. I would 
also like to commend Mitch McConnell another witness at the last 
hearing. As the chairman of a statewide task force on the problem 
of missing children, he has been effective with respect to enhancing 
the protection of young people in the State of Kentucky. I also 
greatly appreciate the testimony of Jean Humphrey and Emily 
Hynson who described their personal experiences with the horrible 
tragedy of child abduction. I know that it was painful for them to 
relive these events but I believe that their contribution to the un- 
derstanding of this problem was extremely useful. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned about the plight of the 
thousands of young people who disappear from their homes each 
year. I worry about those who are abducted, those who are thrown 
but, and those who runaway. I believe the disappearance of these 
children is one of life s most terrifying events. Usually the term 
"missing child'' implies that a child has been kidnaped, however, it 
is my belief that this term should include those children who roam 
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the streets; the runaways and castaways. These children often lead 
similar lifestyles and face similar circumstances to those who have 
been abducted. 

Experts say that the Nation's runaway problem has gotten in- 
creasingly worse in recent years that it has become something of a 
phenomenon. I firmly believe that the breakdown of the American 
mmily contributes significantly to the increase in this problem. 
Running away from home is one of the ways our children tell us 
that life for them has become unbearable. According to Dotson 
Rader a writer for "Parade" inagazine, and one who has inter- 
viewed many runaway children, approximately 85 percent of run- 
aways leave home because of incest, 53 percent because of physical 
neglect, and the rest are abandoned by their p^i rents. Mr. Rader 
calls the Nation's runaways "the most abused and neglected seg- 
ment of our population." 

The Department of Health and Human Services' studies show 
that up to 1 million children in the United States leave home each 
year and join the rootless, troubled group known as runaway chil- 
dren. The majority of those children find life on the road terrifying 
and difficult. With no place to sleep, no security, and nothing to 
eat, these children soon after leaving home often turn to prostitu- 
tion and theft as a means of survival. What concerns me most, is 
that thc/e children are unprotected and perceived as fair game by 
human vermin which prey upon them. As a result many do not 
live on the streets long. They suffer from malnutrition, drug relat- 
ed disorders, sexual dysfunction, and disease, and those who do sur- 
vive are often unable to function as normal adults. 

I fear for the lives of those children who have^been abducted, 
abandoned or who have runaway from their hemes. The 1982 Miss- 
ing Children Act, sponsored by my distinguished colleague. Sena- 
tor Hawkins, and which I consponsored indicates the increasingly 
serious and sad fact that those children are being used by adults 
for prostitution, pronography, and/or personal sexual use. 

I believe it is extremely important to have national debates on 
this important issue and I feel it is crucial that immediate steps be 
taken to confront this problem and to protect these children from 
abuse. Mr. Chairman, I ask that an article by Michael H. Mareol 
entitled "Styles of Service For Runaways", appear in the record fol- 
lowing my statement. This article ermines various services avail- 
able and describes the groups delive- ^ those services. 

It is inspiring to know that there '.re many such programs being 
developed across the country. There are a number of organizations 
such as Child Find whose sole purpose is to track down missing 
children and return them safely to their homes. There are also 
about 850 runaway shelters nationwide that provide food, housing, 
counseling, job training and other services to youth roaming the 
streets. One such shelter is 13th Place, located in Gadsden, AL. I 
would like to commend Danny Brown, the executive director of 
185th place, and his staff, for their dedication to helping runaway 
child ren and their families. This shelter does more than simply 
provide food and housing to runaway youth. The setaff also at- 
tempts to deal with crisis situations and endeavors to bring the 
children into a stable environment. 13th Place m Gadsden, AL, and 
Covenant house in New York City are just two of the many shel- 
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ters that help our runaway youth. Although there are other shel- 
ters, more are needed. What we need to do is to encourage commu- 
nities to take more responsibility for this problem. Government 
dollars alone will not resolve it. There is an immense amount of 
potential within the private sector. We need to fully exploit this 
segment and utilize the resources of this particular segment of our 
society. Crimes against our Nation's young people can be reduced 
by effectively addressing the problems of youth in the community 
and by increasing community awareness. I believe that in most 
cases by taking an approach that involves the family we can 
strengthen the family unit. We can coordinate and utilize local re- 
sources with a view toward instructing our youth with respect to 
succeeding in the community. This, I believe would greatly reduce 
the chances of a young person becoming a victim of crime. I chal- 
lenge all the concerned citizens of our country to begin to plan and 
coordinate programs for the prevention and suppression of crimes 
against America's most precious resource; our children. 

Mr. Chairman, again I commend you for your introduction of the 
bill and for conducting these hearings. I look forward to reviewing 
the testimony and learning of effective means by which missing 
children are safely returned to their homes. 

I believe it is crucial that immediate steps be taken to confront 
this problem and to protect these children from abuse. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that an article by Michael H. Markle entitled "Styles of 
Service for Runaways*' appear in the record following my state- 
ment. This article examines various services available and de- 
scribes the groups delivering those services. 

I would like to mention a few in my own State for obvious pur- 
poses. 

Senator Specter. Without objection. 

[The material referred to appears as follows:] 
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Tlic approaches to social service for nnioway 
yoiilln arc u^ory and x arivd, in an attempt to ntect 
the different needs of the i.aned types of minors 
rcquirini^sueh help. This article examines current 
stytcs of services and the i^rinips deliverinii them. ^ 



\o go lioinc. I lis iiK/thcF, div orced, is hostile when the worker calls 
lier She lias put up will) this > ouiif:sler\s aggressiveness long enough 
and wants him home and docile. She calls the poHce and refuses 
juMunssinn for tlie worker to eou!isel her son. This youih is a 
(hrowaway, one forced out of the hon)e heeauso of family (ciision and 
pressure. 

lasa, 15, floats in and oul of the rap line ar.d drup-in center. She is 
*'t:uai.i" from a stei^^'-iher's home. She hves In crash pads, mr.s with 
the toi-Iine kids, j^'ts tcMuporar)* juhs and miUia^es a fairly reason- 
,ihh: (.'.vistenee u ilh su:i'f;iMte i-aientini; hs' t niiciTned teens. Finally, 
with the ^npi)u^t a social wcjiker and her j^>oi):ition officer, the 
jndjV (le( lares hci an enianeipak^d minor. 

John, 14, d:\^ plea? cs his fallKT, His [grades at the prixutc inslitu- 
lional school Txilil)' he attends are low. When he is home on lea\e, 
he and his father ar};\ie and his fnlliei drops him on (Jie steps of 
Juv enile Conii. Me ends \\p sleejiiup; in the hall of a drop-in t enter 
and the social worker yets irivolved with hin). After hnurs of discMis- 
siou aiid a [)hone Ct\ll to an ambivalent uncles the lUicle a^'.rees (o take 

Michael II. Mtnf\tilin, MSAW, ACS\\\ m F.xcmfn c Dia cior, Tnn rlrrs Md 
Sif( \( t[i of Di'iuut. This }){ipcr m/^ pre^cnti'd at (he C\\'L\ Central He- 
f^ional Conference at Detroit, lUTS. rv . 



Michael, age 15, walks into Family Service. He lias been living on 
the streets and with friimds for weeks. He does and he doesn't want 
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Jolin In unci iifgolialc with iUv f.wlicr. liis brother. Jolin is a Pcison in 
Kvcd of Supers ision (PINS). 

Mike, 15. is a (rial to his p.;)(MUs. Thr oldest ofsix ehiKhcn, he is 
charming. l)ri^ht, lah-ntcd and a eoii niatu He \ises (hoys as a Hfe 
style, hes i\\s\\y and jUiH efnlly and \HHlenniues ev ery elfoil of his 
reahslieand coininittrd paients, soeial woiker and piohation ofTieer 
Finally, he nms awuy, to e\'eryone\s lelief and his own. Mike is a 
stay a way. 

Theic^ are many t> pes of Nouh^stcrs loosely elab^ified as umaways, 
each with diffe -nt needs, prohlons and potential solutions for tlu-ir 
problems, Unfoi Innately, the term ''runaway'' h\ whieh we slig- 
n)atize these yoinii,-»ters eau^es us to tliink and aet stereot)pieally. 

The N.'ord 'Runaway" denotes negative soeial attitudes: Ruiming 
away from son)ethin^ usually means eowardiee or a kind of s\dlcn 
rejeelion. Wixny eoneerned people ha\ e tried to convert this negative 
attitude into a positive by tuminy the tables. They say that lunaways 
have the courage to leave a bad situation, are making a healthy, 
aggressive i espouse to that had situation. Nonetheless, nmaways and 
runaway services are the targets of hostility, criticism and negative 
reinforcement. 

Tiogiess is biMui', made, however: We are dcv(doping more. us«'ful 
scrAices for run. iv. a\'s, and mtjr(* helpim! pers(^ns of all kinds are 
I d,ing thr picdiic tr) evaluate liie nmaways' needs and develop ap- 
j'M»;Miate :.fr\ ic <»s. Just as there are many kinds of nmawass-PINS, 
^tayawa>s, unemancipaied nn'nors, throwa\s'ays--so tiu;re arc matiy 
stN'les of sei\ i( cs. 

Tlie Heait of the Matter 

Jusl as runaways comi^ose a diverse group with very different 
needs, so the systematic overview of runaway services presented 
here contains diveise approaches. Each approacli has some unicpie 
elenu'nts: tlu? eomposilion (who does it), tlie mandate (how it is 
authorised to act), llu^ geography (where it functions), the goals (wliy 
it is being done) and the eonstrairiis (what threatens continuance). 

Tlie aeeoinpan> ing flow chart identifies the styles. There are two 
r(Ms6ns for this appioach. The fiist is !o have knowledge of the ran^e 
of stN'les ne( (^ssary to mee t the serv ice needs of lUnaways. A healthy 
system n(M'ds diviMSe elements competing to ser^•e needs, this keeps 
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stardaids lii^;li. (Tlic nc«aliv<' rcsnll.s when a system is co-opted are 
appaient in the welfare mess. Sinee lliere is tio Jeal eoinpelition to 
serve those in eennoniie m ed, tlic viiliial sole supplier ineels only 
tlie lowest eomnion (len(nni)iator of iiced, resnltiny in ineffieienc**, 
l)rntali?.atioii of the eonsnincr and neechfinstration.) Consetiuemiy, 

•^I'Jn the syslcin under disenssion eneh style needs support and Mip- 

[•^porti»rs. 

T> Seeond, hy e\ aluatin{i each style, interventioii!' within (Meh style 
^nd eoordinatino attempts ihioujihoul the systcn of styles ean he 
jnade nioie meaningful. StrL'n};ths ean he mohili/c^'l and weaknesses 
iJ^avoidcd or ehanaed. Theiefore, eaeh reader may adopt a plan of 
Oaetion or a ehoiec of . strategy to affeet the giving of service to run- 

'aways as well as the srrviec givers. 
^ The analysis piesented here is not all inelusive: S(;me styh'S have 
tUheen submerged and some representative organizations or agencies 
are identified by nan)e while others, equally important, are not. This 
is arbibary but not meant to be diseriminatory. Nor is eaeh style 
exhaustively analyzed; that is beyond the seo]K' of tins paper. The 
intent heie is to provide a general introchietion to the subject. 



Kntreproneur St\'Ie 

J*Aain;ih's: Minister. 'To.^ter paient/' volunteer. 
Ceogi.iphy; Nei[:hborhoo(l ei>mmunity. 
Nhu.dale: Vcjlr.u'aiy, '•thieal. 

(^oals: Co to b.il fm- a imi.p\a>- kid, gi^ e shelter; try to soKe "the 
pfol)Ieni.'* 

Constraints: iMIegal, lack of i esourees. 

T})e most famihar enliepieneur is the adult in the ct^nunurn'ty. 
usually a i)arent of lecnagc cliildien, who is identified by youngsters 
as "easy to talk to." This entrciireneu.- usually finds a son's or daugh- 
ter's hiend on the doorstep after a fight with his or her parents and 
{.ikes the youngster in for a brief slay. Also in this category is the 
ministiM who has an avid youth following and is usm»lly available to 
youn|;slers at all bonis. This cuticpreneur 'usually houses u young- 
slcr, tlum talks the parents iiito a ref^ciral to a social agency* 

All entiepreneuis (cud In shine a comuKMr idr nlificatiiMi with so- 
cial pr(»cepts such as "(h.uity b(^gins .it h(mie" and "help thy 
neighbor." They lend to Mi (uit of an infonned moral sense. Their 
activities ujay be precede ills for the Commillce Style. 
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Comiiiitteo Style 

Kxninplcs: Allies in-llic-cn\ise, scliool soc ial woii.cT. busfnuss per- 
son, irliyious leader, psycliologist, housewife. 

Ce<ii;r;ip))y: Karj;e neij^Jihorlioocl or CdnimiiDity, or an incori^oialed 
entity, fity, connly, .suburb. 

Mandate: X'oluulary. quasi-lrjjal/Iegal. 

Coals: CIcaiingliousc -Wlio needs what? Briny resources to bear. 

Consfiiiints: Adveise social pressures, l.u k of resourees. 

Tins style, tyi)ined by the Oakland County Youtli AssisLnnce Pro- 
gram, a piccouit pies'(Mition prnj^rani serving youtli at the first sign of 
trouble and piesxniting legal involvenicnt. may oeeu. informally at 
the outset. However, the nature of its formation an(i organization 
tends to pios'oke s(sireh for legitimation. EN entnally, it aligns itself 
Willi an .ofTicial body such as a fund-raising or planning body, a 
elnneh orajusenilc court. 

Tinougl) a combination of arjn-twisting and social pressures, die 
Comniitte(r Sts le goes to work to obtain community lesourccs for its 
"clicnlele." The committee may approach an agency in the commu- 
nity, fur instance, and "demand"* mote serv ice for nm.uvaN'S. 

One of the strmjvilhs of the Committee Style, an amalgam of par- 
t:( ii..mtv: from difCeu-nt baekgroiuKN and (list ipliiu-s. may also he a 
weakness: a base not bio.td ( nonj'.h to b(» Seen as i e]")! e*^enting the 
eonmimiity. Fuitbcr, one of the pil^ills in this style is that a member 
of {lie ( i.n;:nillee mas' use it for pcistmal g.u'n an attorney looking 
foi ( ,:se':, for (wample. 

A i)re-(:r)inmiltee Style can be seen in llie informed network of 
refeirals among agencies and oi^ani/ations Often one worker will 
tell another to skip the intake route u'hen. refen ing a somigster and 
'call" Jones directly-^^"he'l) c\it through the led tape." These refer- 
ral anangements are \isually leciprocal and, if mobili/ed into an 
entity, would be a Cornnittee Style, made up of EntTepreneurs. 

Agenc>* Style 

I'A.tmjiles: Sorial s( ivie(j a(:(*ne>\ crisis and hot lines, free c linics, 
professionals and ik ij roft ssionals. 

Cef^gr.!))l)S : Cits', count>', ncigbboi h(;od. 

Mcuulate: ICxpiessed social coneerns, licen.siiig, political suppojl, 
vulunlary. 
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Coals: R'jspoiul to coniinnnity problcMns, Hilfill Icgnl ul)li^alion, 
help individiKil tasos. 

Constraints: Tnblic tjpinion, threat of loss of funding. ^oa\ dis- 

plncvnuMits. 

Since there is a wealtli of literaf\ne available on tl>e natxire and 
funetion of the AKcney Style, tin's is not pursued here to any great 
degree. However, ir, \' )'.a d to nuiaways, one point should be made. 

Coal displaeeiuent oi'ten oeeurs in af^eney operations, means be- 
roming ends. A eounsehiiK aj^eney, for instance, sees counseling as 
the service rather than tlie vehicle for service, or the means to 
achieve solutions. Counseling to nmaways and their families be- 
comes the goal rather than one piocess by which the eausc-s for 
running away or the conditions producing runaways are dealt with 
by the agency. This subvciis the broader goals of programs to meet 
runaways' needs or innuence social attitndc-s about nn:ning away. 
Client statistics aie cited lhen» rather than social changes being 
achieved. 



I^jgal Style 

« 

K.xamp.lcs: Juvenile ccnnt. ;MMi( c dcp.trtmcnts, youth bineaus» 
h'gislativc h(nlics. Hccnsine o'.,c.it'ics. 
Gcoj'japhy: rhitpu'lons. 

Mandate: Legal, iiohlical. connnunity sanction, periodic 
UMufoiccincnt- -deletions 

Coals: Pi event dime, pres^^rw institulinns. protect citizens, pro- 
vide models of conduct and guidcHucs for beha\iur and 'detention 
facilities^ set stand.nds. 

Constraints: Consumer fear and hostility, cym'cism, goal displace- 
ment, lac k of resources. 

All oftlie l.r'gai Slylrs arc based to one degree or another on legal 
sanctions, T at is a gieat strength but also a weakness, since laws are 
r( latively i-!,( .\h\v a..d exacting. Ahhough great po\s er can be used 
for the greatest good by the Legal Style, by and large abuses and 
faihne are ni" pievalent. Cnrient controversy, for instance, con- 
cerns juvenile Min:\w.iys as status olTenders, a legal status that, while 
iclatiscly nculrah exposes the luiiaway to in>lit\i(iona!i/ation with 
juveniles uhn have connnitted serious ollenses such as robbery, or 
even tnurder. 
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Tlic conslrainls in (lie Legal Style, some from williin, some Uom 
witliout, arc particularly relevant. Coal displacement Iierc is seen as 
upholding llie law ratlier than using the law to achieve good: run- 
aways are incarcerated rather than protected, or they are adjudicated 
rather than enlightened. The Legal Style tends to be rigid and 
slereot>pie, since laws are essentially monolithic. One constraint 
often cited by I x.'gal Styles is "lack of resources/' often a paper tiger 
to avoid blame or criticism. Police youth departments, for instance, 
say Oiey emnot effectively deal with nmaways because they lack 
funds to hire staff. This may mean they cann ot change llieir Legal 
Style from enforcement to anollier mode. 

From without, constraints are particiilarly important. Consumer 
fear and hostility because of bad experiences and public cynicism 
about the end results pres ent many from usifig (he Legal Style. The 
repeater runaway who runs from home, then ends up running from 
lepresentativcs of the Legal Style, is labeled delinquent, anotlier 
form of goal displacempnt by which consiuners who object to the 
style of service are labeled dev iant. 

There are usually entrc»i)reneurs in the Legal Style who are in hot 
water for "bucking the s\ stem/' They usually ha\ e diN'idcd lo\ ah 
ties and will ''bend** policies or prneedures to fit indi\ iduals. 'f hey 
are usually repressed or disciplined, since the Legal St> le gtuierally 
enforces its n^.andate on behalf of those inside and oulside of the 
r.ystem. However, entrepreneurs may also serve to keep a balance in 
the Legal Style and may even provoke change. 

Fun'st Style 

I'lxami^les: Rvmaway houses, ^'attention homes" vs. detention 
homes, connnunal v ersion of foster homes. 
Ce()grai'>h)': Ad hoc, scattered. 

NJandate: Oejnonslration/fuuding, legal or legislated, id(*ologieal. 

Coals: Safe, therapeutic place for nmaways, healing or ctnative 
services to nmaways and families, Icgitimaliciii (jf running away, ad- 
vocacy on runawr^y problem, i)iomotion of alternate life styles. 

Constraints: Harassment, adversive social pressures, lack of re- 
sources. 

This st> )c cannot be described witli great aecmaey since it is new 
and still font/ing. In fact, the communal foster home or ^'attention 
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yicrinc** (a phrase coiiicd by Millon Rector in ihc ailicle "PINS Cases: 
An Auicricnn ScisKlal") (ii-l) is an idea wliosc time is coming just as 
^'ntiiiuvay Jioujcs" have voine into being in tl\e last 10 years or so. 

Tl»e cra;i!i'inal fuslcr lunne, an idea fostered by Detroit Tr.\nsit 
A)*'.T:!;»tive nnd llic Sanctu;iry, two riuiuway bouses in Micbigan, 
Wiiuld be tin ailernalive to foster care for lunaways wbo could not 
r'jfmn Imiiie or who would not benefit frc^m a traditional placement. 
This Turist Style \vould invoK'e a small home of five to seven per- 
£t>iis, li\ ini^ lo;;."ther and nnuu'ng the liome collectively by participat- 
iii^i in ail (-f cisioii making and tasks. Runaways might leave a "nin- 
r.way linuse** and ;;o into an "attention home/' Parental, court or 
st'^te financial support would defray e,\penses. A ninaway inight 
sluy for niontlis or longer until ready for full independence. 

The ?\nist St)'lo has some unique elements. In some nmaway 
sl.clteii the conmvjnal or collective style of decision makinp is 
enip!o>ed» leading to a more horizontal, less hierarchical internal or- 
gr.iii/ation There may be a grentcr rc^presenlation of the consumer in 
policy and derision making nnd indeed, staff may be former recent 
I u n fi X'd > s t li 0 n> c I ve s . 

At this pc»int. (lie Purist Style lias no real bnse for continuance. 
Most are financiidly insecure or are fun'ded as demonstrations. 
Comn'itmity support is still was'crinp,' though stienglhening. One 
stic!,irig point is tl)e Icgitiiuiilion of nnmiiig away, since this runs 
c(/'.mlcr to much public opinion, and public opinion will have to 
change before public support is guaranteed. 

Complex Style 

Examples: Slate social scrs ices, federal agencies such as Health, 
Education and Welfare; Law ICnfor/ emcnt .Acts .Administration. 
Ceographs: Ubicjuitous. 
Mandate: Legal, politicah financial. 

Goals: Preventing ''crime/* strengtliening of institutions, pronmt- 
ing social peace and harmony, fulfilling expressed social concerns, 
reinforcing sanctions, avoiding ncgatise i)ublicily. 

Ccnistraints: Burerajcrac>\ pationagc, disaffiliation from consumer. 

Constraints here assmne a great role and can significantly lessen 
the positiv e impact on tlie consujuer. The disaffiliation from the con- 
sumer, for instance, is caused bs' tlie distance between llie consumer 
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and the initiator: The l^w Knforccnicnt Acts Administntion (LE.\.M 
acts in *Vhainhers** in W ashington. passes on its control to the states, 
which in turn set up a niccliainsni for identifying, then recan'ting 
conmninifies, then sers'ing the consu'incr. By then, several thousand 
more younj^sters have nm away. 

Nonetheless, tvvo recent developments may efTectively contravene 
ihe process; New LEAA guidelines require an ad\'isor>' board at llie 
state level to consult on the use of funds. If these board positions are 
filled by consnniers or consumer surrogates, tlie gap may be nar- 
rowed. Further, the concept of purchase of service, or contracting, 
whereby a state agency buys serv ice lallier than co-opfing the funds 
to develop llie service itself, can result in connnunity-based groups' 
being contracted. Tlieir identification ;ind afTiliation witli tlie con- 
sumer might mitigate Llie tendency of the Complex Style to reduce 
es'crytlniig to a highly unifomi, duplicalahic format. These trends are 
developing, but cannot yet be seen as standard operating procedure. 



Advocacy Style 

Exami)lcs: National Council on Crime and Delincjuencv, Xation>^l 
Association of Social \\\)rkers, Michi<:aii League for Human Ser- 
vices, National Youth Alternatives I'rojeet. 

Gef)graj)h\': National, regional. 

Mandate: Licensed, empowered, conslitnent-sanetioned, demon- 
strated expertise. 

Goals; Stxidy social issues and arrise at reconmiendalions, issue 
stalemcjits, erfectis'cl)* demonstrate needs, bring about reform. 

Const] ;u*nts: Soc'-xl apathy, lack of popuhu support, inadequate 
I)ublie reflations. 

Althongl^ social apathy and lack of |")opidar support can constrain 
the Ads'ocacy Style from acliieving snceess. this can be av'oided by a 
determined and able entTCprencur heading up the organization. 
Ralph Nader (Nader's Raiders), Martin Luther JLing, John Gardner 
(Cojmnon Cause) are exanii')!es. 

Currently, Milton Rector, president of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquene\', is spearluMch'ng the campaign for ain- 
aways. Whether other oi gnm^iition^ such as the National Voutli Al- 
ternatives Project will emerge as successful examples of tlie Ad>'0- 
eacy Style is uncertain. 
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In addition, Sciuilor Rirch Dayh lias l)ccn aliKning Iiimsclf with 
several organizations that are potential ehangc aj^eiits; The National 
Association for Mental Heahh and tlie American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion (l). 

One obvious drawjjaek to the Advocacy Style is the need for a 
diamatic issue; The slaughters in Houston in 1973 lent impetus to 
the runaway "cause/' Rut the i)ossihility o( encroaching social 
apathy (such as occurred witli the National Welfare Rights Oiganiza- 
Hon) nnist be countered v/ith eternal vigilance ind strong public 
relations. 

As a last word, I set ofTan early warning signal. Again, I emphasi/.c 
tlrat the competitions inherent in the s)steni arc basically healthy, 
especially when they lead to cooperation among the competitors. 
The danger is in takeover or co-optation, due t ) a lack of eoiupetilion. 
For instance, one styip may capture more of tlie financial reso\irces 
and buy the others out w ilh legal support. One example of this is our 
methadone programs, funded by the federal go\ crnment witli exelu- 
sis'e rights to methadone treatment, which ha\'e made consumers 
viilxial political prisoners. 

Another danger is u hen apathy strikes and styles of service Icrwe 
the arena too earl\', before they lun e beer^ tested. ! . ■ is also called 
prcvapathy and is known to affect social agCMioies . :)r()fessionals 
who declare they have no expertise and rehise pete for iJic 

consumer. 

Tljc tlurd danger is the "Expert Relevance Sy.. .uoue/' One style 
is promoted, publicized, lioni/ed and becomes so popularized that it 
is invested \y}th magic (inalities, out of projiortion to its capacities. 
Other styles then fold their tents and steal away, leas ing the mytliic 
style to do tlie uork of many (and fail). 

We must be alert to tlu^sc sx mptoms and deal with them. This 
means indiv idual action, commitment and foIloNS -tluough along the 
entile range of styles. If not, rtniaways u ill become pohtical prison- 
ers of a tyrannical style, and subject to its ab\ises. Better, pediaps, to 
go unserved. 
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Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Senator Denton. I think 
we can work together. We have worked collaboratively on this sub- 
committee, and I commend you for your leadership, your leader- 
ship in the Family Caucus. We worked jointly in the Family 
Caucus and Children's Caucus, and we shall work together. 

I would like now to call on our final witness, Ms. Linda Otto, pro- 
ducer with Alan Landsburg Productions. 

Ms. Otto, unfortunately, we are under some time constraints 
where we have to conclude by noon. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA OTTO, PRODUCER, ALAN LANSBURG 



Ms. Otto. Mr. Chairman, I will do my best, but I did travel sev- 
eral thousand miles to be here. So I hope you can give me an extra 
5 or 10 minutes so that I can conclude. 

Senator Specter. You may proceed. 

Mh. Otto. Thank you. 

In the interest of time, I will skip right to the point. I am here 
today to support this bill because without it, we will never be able 
to confront the many dimensions and problems of missing and ex- 
ploited children. 

I would like to address one or two points in the proposed legisla- 
tion: that the definitio* of "missing'* be amended to include all 
children under the r . of 18. Even though the circumstances sur- 
rounding the disappearance of some of these older children may 
not clearly show evidence of foul play, we are finding more and 
more that they were victims of foul play, and I believe that a 18- 
year-old has as much right to help as a 14-year-old. 

That the 5-person board perhaps be expanded to 10, since the 
whole missing child issue is so fragmented. I think 10 people would 
be better. 

I make these recommendations in the aftermath of the specific 
experience I had after the television broadcast of **Adam,'' svhich 
would but for its last 2 minutes have been just another movie. But 
because NBC, who played a very special role, allowed me to run a 
n.issing child rollcall at the end of the movie and an 800 number, 
unprecedented, no network had ever before allowed a movie to 
enter into reality this way, and I would like to say for the record 
that this decision was made by Grant Tinker, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of NBC, who believed that if we 
would find just one child that it would be worth any problem NBC 
might have encountered because its change in policy. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Otto, your work on ''Adam" and the coop- 
eration of NBC and Mr. Tinker, as you have identified it, and ihk\ 
remarkable results of displaying the photos of some 55 children 
and locating 1!^ and 2 more, so that 15 children were located, J 
think is very likely the most productive 2 minutes of television 
ever. 

Ms. Orro. Thank you. I would like to tell you what else we are 
doing. 

Senator Spkcter. And it goes in some very heavy competition. 
Ms. Otto. Thank you. 
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• ^ "^^n ^n^^'K ^''."'^ "Adam" aired, and when the miss- 

ing roUcall finished and Child Find's 800 number filled the screen, 
we sat tl'ere thinking, did anybody watch? Will anybody call*? We 
were opposite Monday Night's Football and Willie Nelson, which is 
nottoo easy when you have a movie about a missing child. 

A hen. 1 second after the 800 number left the screen, it was as if 
the director said, "Cue the telephones" 'because every phone lit ud 
at once. ^ 

Senator Specter. How many phones were there? 

Ms. Otto. Ten, ten or twelve. There were over 1,000 identifica- 
tJons on 55 missing children. There were approximately 150 phone 
calls per hour for 72 hours, and I would, if I can-this"of course is 
the nightmare, producing. Movies are easy to sell, produce and 
watch on television, but God forbid you have to screen one. With 
the time problem, I would like to show you the dramatic result of 
that rollcali. 

Senator Specter. Please do. Shall we dim the house lights'? 

Ms.. Otto. That would b<j wonderful. 

{Whereupon, the videotape referred to was shown.] 

Ms. Orro. This rollcali was seen by appro.ximately oO million 
people. What we had to take the telephone calls for those 50 mil- 
lion people were iO people. How many hundreds or thousands of 
calls did we miKs? How many other children could have been found 
It only we had had more telephones? 

'■^xtdZ-P''^"""*^^ ^^'^^ ^''^ ^^'^^ telephones now be- 

cause NBC m another unprecedented move has given us a second 
run of Adam this April. April 30, 1984, "Adam" will run again 
and we will get a chance to do a new missing rollcali for more 
missing children. 
But even that is not enough. 

Senator Specter. How many lines will be available on the 800 
number? 

Ms. Otto. I would say, Mr. Chairman, the same 10 lines and the 
same 10 volunteers. 
Senatot' Spfcteh. Well, perhaps we could be of some assistance to 

•"^"i"; rZ. ^^"^^'"^ ^ ^'^ f'ld additional lines. 

Ms. Ovvo. 1 think it would make a huge difference. In fact, I 
know It would make a huge difference, and it is not just for 
^ru"^ that we need these additional telephones, 
(hanks again to NBC and particularly to Steve Antonetti, news 
director for KNBC in Los Angeles, NBC in its five owned-and-oper- 
ated stations, which are U)s Angeles, New York, Chicago. Cleve- 
land, and VJasnmgton. DC, has added a 5 o'clock news feature to 
V le r> 0 clock news on Monday, and it is a feature about a missing 
child which comes from a different city every week. The stations 
run them simultaneously, and they cover approximately 2.2 m>rcent 
ot the TJ.fe. population 

U I can indulge you just one more time, this is the first, 1 hope— 
tnis IS one of the first Ki.v stories. This will be one o; the first six 
fitones. 

[Whereupon, the videotape referred to wa.s shovm.J 
Ms. OiTO. I am just going to cut into thia in the interest of +.\rne 
because I have a fev/ more things to say. 
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Local law enforcement still waits 24 to 72 hours before institut- 
ing a search nationwide. Local law enforcement, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of Mr. Ruffino and 1 or 2 other members of local 
law enforcement, still arbitrarily label children over 12 as run- 
aways so they do not have to go out to look for them. 

The FBI never becomes involved, not in my experience and not 
any more since the Missing Children Act. I would be glad to talk to 
you about that with my specific experience i^ that is of interest to 
you. 

But what I came here to say today really is that we need to focus 
national attention on this problem, and because of my standing in 
the television community and because of the success of *'Adam,** I 
have the ability to generate high visibility for missing children. 
But what happens when a missing child is found? 

We are going to show you at the end what happened with 
Jeremy Long. Jeremy Long was found as a direct result of this 
missing child report. It took every staff and volunteer that Find 
the Children had. We called 5 or 10 more people nationwide just to 
reunite 1 woman and 1 child. We got no help from local police. We 
got no help from the local probation department. We got no help 
from anybody, and Mrs. Long could not afford the plane fare from 
Los Angeles to San Jose where Jeremy was placed in a foster care 
home because there was nowhere else to put him, and she could 
not get to him. 

So Find the Children paid her expenses, but we can no longer do 
this alone. Without the passage of this bill, there is no way for us 
to bring home the Jeremy Longs unless I do it once a month by 
myself, and that just will not do. It is like putting a Band-Aid on 
somebody who has open heart surgery. 

There are hundreds of thousands of children out there, and there 
are 5 to 10 organizations like myself trying to cope with this, and 
this cannot go on. 

As more and more national attention is focused on missing chil- 
dren, hopefully as a result o( this bill and your long and good work, 
which I would have thanked you for in the beginning, but I was in 
a rush, we expect that the private sector will join in, and I hope 
and I assume that you will encourage such participation. 

On a small but wonderful scale, we are already seeing it happen. 
It is being effected by the lar^je, but gentle hands of Kikkie Van- 
derway, star forward for the NBAs Denver Huggets. On February 
17 in Los Angeles, last Friday night. Brook Shoes, Kikkie Vander- 
way*s sponsor, paid $100 for every point that Kikkie Vanderway 
scored to find the children. It was more than enough to bring home 
Jeremy Long. 

NBC is committed to continuing these missing child reports, but 
we want to bring home 1 million Jeremy Longs, and we should be 
able to bring home 1 million Jeremy Longs, and hopefully we will 
be ready to show you what that looks like when a child and a 
parent is reunited. 

Senator Specter. What more involved of the private sector would 
you like to see, Ms. Otto? 

Ms. Orro. Well, I would like for the community relations and 
public service departments of big corporations to become involved 
financially in helping support not particularly my organization. 
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Find the Children, because I think I am equipped to raise funds by 
^^ril' ^^^^^ ^^"^^ Missing Children Help Centers 

and Ms. Peterson, the people all over the country. These organiza- 
tions, with the exception of mine, have been started by grief-strick- 
en, bereaved, frightened, desperate parents. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Otto, what more can this subcommittee or 
the Judiciary Committee or the Congress do? 

Ms. Otto. Well, I am very concerned that the provisions in this 
bill that pertain to missing children be given crucial attention I 
know that this is attached to another bill, which I cannot address 
myself to, because I do not know enough about it. I am only con- 
cerned that there be a national center, that there be a national 800 
number, and that there oe funds for Ms. Peterson, for Child Find, 
for Missing Children's Help Center, for all of the organizations that 
will not survive unless they get this help, and for all of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who will never be seen again unless 
they can do their work. 

Senator Specter. Ms. Otto, we very much appreciate your being 
here. You have had more than the time you requested, but if you 
need a little more, proceed. 

Ms. Otto. Well, I would like to show you one happy ending since 
this IS such an unhappy, heart-rending subject, and since I am feel- 
ing the pain of Ms. Peterson and her family, that it might be good 
to end on a happy note of one child who was found. 

[Whereupon, the videotape referred to was shown.] 

Ms. Otto. This is when she found out that Jeremy was in San 
Jose. 

Senator Specter. When was that "tomorrow morning," Ms. Otto*? 
Ms^Orro. That was about 2 weeks ago, a little less than 2 weeks 
ago. There is just a little bit more. 
[Whereupon, the videotape referred to was shown.] 
Ms. Otto. She had not seen Jeremy for 14 months. 
That is it. 

Senator Specter. That says it all. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Otto. You are welcome. 
_ [Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the subcommittee was adiourned. sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Otto and additional material 
follow:] 
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Prepared Statement of Linda Otto 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
subconm\ittee. I am here today in my capacity as President of 
the Find The Children Foundation # an outgrowth of my work as 
producer of the television movie "ADAM". I, along with many others 
in the television and film community are deeply grateful to you 
for your lon^ and continuing work on behalf of Americans missing 
and exploited children. 

My involvement began 4 years ago when I started research on a 
documentary about missing children. I learned that even the most 
haphazardly gathered statistics indicated that as many as a million 
and a half American children might be missi.ig. Very little public 
attention was being given to the problem and no federal government 
agency was acting upon it. Local police arbitrarily labeled 
children over 12 as runaways. Police policy often called for a 
potentially disatrous 24 to 72 hour waiting period before they would 
begin a search. The FBI almost never became involved. Trapped in 
the wake of this inactivity were desperate parents and countless 
missing children. 

I am here today to support S. 2014 because without it we will never 
be able to confront the many dimensions and problems of missing and 
exploited children in a meaningful way. 

I would like to address three points in the proposed legislation 
to which I hope you will give your consideration: 



1. That the provisions for missing children be 
considered independently of the Juvenile Justico 
and Delinquency Prevention Act so that this 
issue can at last stand on its own and receive 
the support it so desperately needs. 

2. Tliat the definition of "MISSING" be ammended 
to include all children under the age of 18 
so that the 14, 15, IS, and 17 year olds 
receive the same help as provided to the younger 
children. Eve though the circumstances surrounding 
the disappearance of some of these older children 
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inay not clearly ghow evidence of foul play, we 
are finding more and more that many of them were 
in fact so victimized. We can no longer afforT" 
to give local law enforcement the convenience of 
labeling children at risk as "runaways". Surely 
they deserve tL. same help at 14 as they did at 13. 

3. That the 5-person board be expanded to at least l^". 

There are so many different kinds of "missing children" 
and the information is so fragmented that more 
experience and background is needed on that bo-rd, 
in my opinion, than can be found iu any 5 people. 

1 make these recommendations in the aftermath of the specific 
experience I had following the TV broadcast of «ADAM" . 

For 94 of its 96 minutes, "ADAM" might have been just another movie. 
The tragic story of Adam Walsh's kidnapping and murder, its 
devastating effect on John and Reve Walsh and their effort to 
bring about passage of the Missing Children Act was the substance 
of the film. The roles of Senator Paula Hawkins and Senate 
Investigator Jay Howell were also portrayed indicating the start of 
federal action toward solving the problem. But it was in the last 

2 minutes that "ADAM" achieved its unique distinction, and in so 
doing made clear the action that must be taken and cannot be 
accomplished without passage of this bill. NBC allowed me to show 
a roll call of missing children. After due consideration they 
further consented to the use of an •'800" number for viewers to 
call. No network had ever before allowed a movie— an entertaimnent- 
to move into reality this way. The decision was made by 

Grant Tinker, Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer of 
NBC, who believed that if we found just one child that it would 
be worth any problems NBC might encounter as a result of this 
change of policy. 

I was at Child Find in New Paltz, New York, the night "ADAM" 
aired, when the missing child roll call ended. Child Find»s 
"BOO" number filled the screen for 10 seconds ... there was a 
moment of silence while we all wondered if anyone would call, 
and then suddenly every phone line lit up at once. There were 
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approximately 150 rails per hour for 3 days. The phones didn't 
stop after that but tho number of calls began to decrease. There 
were over 1000 identifications on 55 missing children. May I 
show you that roll call and its very dramatic result (ROLL TAPE) . 
For the fifty million vie-;ers who saw "ADAM", we provided 10 
Child Find staff and volunteers to answer their calls. How many 
hundreds or thousands of calls wore missed? How many children 
could have been found if there had been more phones? This bill 
can give us those phonos so that more children can be found. It 
IS unfortunate that we don't have those phonos now because NBC 
has scheduled a second airing of "ADAM" on April 30. This rerun 
will vjive us the chance to do a new roll call of missing children 
at the ond of the movie--ch ildren who might otherwise never have 
tho chance of being found. But even that is not enough. The most 
effective way to find missing children is to get their pictures 
on television on a regular basis. We have begun, thanks to NBC 
and particularly to Steve Antoniotti, News Director for KNBC in 
Los Angeles, a weekly news feature that has been added to the Monday 
5 o'clock news on the 5 NBC owned and operated stations located 
in Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Washington, D.C. 
The feature tells the story of a missing child. Each story lasts 
2 to J minutes, gives the circumstances of the child's disppearance , 
shows a picture of the child and uses the Child Find "800" number for 
viewer participation in locating the child. The segments come from 
a different city each week and are carried simultaneously on the 
5 stations covering 22% of the U.S. population. As, '.n the "ADAM" 
roll call, those children are victims of both stranger and parental 
abductions. This is one of the first 6 stories already broadcast. 
The stories are filmed based on research gathered by Find The Children 
with the help of volunteer child locator agencies throughout the 
country. There are regretably too few juch organizations whose 
dedicated work is carried on with unfortunately miniscule budgets. 
Thuy urgently need help and additional funds to continue their work. 
NBC has made the missing children segments available to its almost 
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200 affiliates. The response has been so strong that we believe 
it will be only a matter of weeks until the majority of them will 
be airing these segments on a regular basis. I would now like to 
show you the result of the broadcast of the Jeremy Long missing 
child story (ROLL TAPE) . 

Mr. Chairman, I have the ability, because of my standing in the 
television community and because of the success of "ADAM", to 
generate high visibility for America's miasing children. But there 
is no existing system to reunite these children with their searching 
parents once they are found. It took Find The Children's entire staff 
plus at least 10 other people who we called for help to reunite 
Jeremy and his mother. There was no assistance from local police, 
no assistance from the local juvenile probation department, and 
Mrs. Lcnq could not afford the plane fare from Los Angeles to San 
Jose where authorities had temporarily placed Jeremy in a foster home. 
Find The Children paid all of Mrs. Long's expenses, a service which 
we have provided to other parents, but Find The Children and other 
organizations like us cannot do this alone. Hundreds of thousands 
of children need our help and we cannot help them unless we have the 
support we need. There must be a National Center to take over and 
assist these children and their parents. There must be a national 
"800" number for our millions of viewers to call if they can 
Identify a missing child, what we are doing now is putting a 
bandaid on a person who has 3ust had open-heart surgery. 

As more <jnd more national attention is focused on missing and 
exploited children as a result of this bill, we expect that the 
private sfjctor will be moved to join us. I hope that you will 
encourage such participation. On a small but wonderful scale we 
are already seeing it happen. it is being affected by the 
Ijrg.^ but gnntlo hands of Kiki Vandeweghe, star forward of the 
Ncitional Basketball Association's Denver Nuggets and his sponsor 
Brook? Shoes. On February 17 in Los Angeles Brooks donated $100 
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t6 Find The Children for each point Kiki scored. It was more than 
enough to bring home Jeremy Long. Kiki and Brooks will do this 
• .jain in Washington, D.C. and Las Vegas. NBC will continue to 
broadcast the missing child reports and we will surely find more 
children. But we want to bring home a million Jeremy Longs. Please 
help us. 
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rind The Children. 
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Rules Of Protection 




Ryan NicoU 
Burton 

Abducted SopL 6. 1981, 
Bt'eckenMdge, Tfexas. 
SuU missing 




Joanna 
Harriet Pierce 

AbduQted Deo. 80. 1974, 
LakR Kfitriiw, lUstev 
County. Now York 
Still rni&aing. 



1. 

S, 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



KiMQh your ehUd your phone numUr, 
lAoludU)K the iFM oo4«. 

H«vo A Ml of your ohtki'ft rmi*rprint4 uken 
by (hft poliot or oihir p{^«Mton»l« und keap 

Keep up-U)-d«to uhoto^Apho of your child on 
hand 

V^ke A munUi nole of w hivl your ohUd U 
woArlng overy tiny 

THch your ohtid hii or her ?uU AdarrM. 
inoludtngaiA(« 

Be MMW your oUild Knows whA( to do ehouIU 
you beoome separfttod from hhn or her. 

TMoh your ohtld a paMword And to mn awav 
oAlltn^ for be\p ffom Any vtrenfer who 
ApproAchce ihem without giving the Moret 
code word. 

TbAch your ohitd that i^ct au adulta am Aood 

pecptifi 

Cet dental rMnirda ot your ahUd as narly ai 
possible, kA«p them tip^to^dite V you 
move. t)o eure to tA)u» a oopy with you 

UaH» sum your school phoned you tr yciur 
ohUd is Abaont. 



Find 
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Children 
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win be reported missing. 

4,932 each day. 

1.8 million each year.* 



^ I'i t national diB|rae«. a moral and looial eriila. 
ror iht childran who lurvlvt th« axparianei-and 
miny do noi-|| u oflan an unforgftttabla nightmart. 



Vt.,.,iu.n yr, vvfushjr^ nv..,v rt^y and Iheir paf>.:it* 
an. n^^tvhlut r. r ih^m wnh virt.).il!y no a«iHUnn« 
*h'iv ... »■> f:..v«. nn.Pnt 4rf«:.ni fl«t up to hi-lp .r.ja-Jnrt 
i MlOn,,. J ..^ ,r,r.,r :«,.„,„t «K-n..'t«.. «o.jal w«Um^ 
«ifti-U.f AruJ juvfnj|«a.,th..rt'.«!, r,y 'i/icnssitv moat 

iiv :m>lavcl orfl,„uatlon« :iyii rf u- hHp in Urn 
: but ti.tnr nitons ar« friistrv^^ by 'hr, 

tn i^Miutln of t».« problem anj by tl.n UcH of n»-ney 

Public awaiMjn<>sti 



ha»« miMing ehiidran ar« lha eone«rn of rind Tha 
Chlldran. a non-proflt foundailon whoaa purpota la to 
ralaa funds lo ba dlalrlbuUd to ihoat raflonal «ad 
national organltatloni moat diraoll, tngaged j„ |ha 
aaarch for the 13 miUlon ehfldran raporltd mining 
•aeh yttr. " 



w 




>N'Mtrf :nc l..w.«t rnc ruy a„y n^tK-i.^il i.,«uo T>,oy 
1 . f.nt ve t., They -lo nnj p„y ^hcy Mvt no rif^uui 



A ha objaetlvta of Wnd tha OhUdran ara fta dlnr»« 
•a thi probltm tualf. fh«y Ineludti 



i« Dntributinniunds mined 
by tho Foundation to othrr non 
Promorganleatli Tha board 
of dlrecioPB of ri.. 1 The OiUdrcn 
will cappftilly n\}m wioh group 
prtor ui any motu.-a being diatMbu ■ ^. ^ 
a* PromoUon of jiNjator RKlars] in*olt«m«nt 4nd 
State ooopeMtton in rooovurmg mlaaing Qhildren 
CwpJinating th« production of publlo wrvlM 
announcomenta for local, regional and national 
non pwfu soawh organlzationa 
4* Jx^bbytng of naunnal and Jocal tnedU to 
brcadrast and puhllah as a wgular format pxcium 
(»)d diBortpeinna of mlaalng chliuron 
A Katabllsh a monoiary reward ayotein for 
iniyrmutnn i«odm«i Uf th« arrest and conviction In 
Btranf!or abvliioted caaea 



V 0 r^rartmciftt ot H-ulth una ifumin s^rvitw/ 
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Some of our children... 




Etan 
Patx 

Disappeared May 26. 1979. 
New York City 
Still misoing. 




John 
David 
Oosob 

Disappeared Sept 6, i9S2, 
Des Motnes. Iowa. 
Still mlaslng. 




Adam 
Walsh 

Abducted duly !37, 1961, 

Hollywood. Florida, 

Found murdered August 10, 1981. 




Hotly An^a 
Hughes 

Disappeared July XB. ijVSi. 
Staten Island, Neiv York, 
Still missing 
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These children appeared on the role call at 
the conclusion of the television movie 

ADAM 

J^Broadcosf on NBC, October 10, 1983 9-11 p.m. N.Y.T. 

If you fhink you have any' inforinaHon on the wherociboutb of any of fhe$o children or 
any oihot niissin<) children, please call CHILD FIND, foil free (800) 431-5005 - in New 
York 1914) 255 1848. Allcolls will be kopi confidentiol. 

Spenol thonU fo NBC ond Alon londiburg Pfodoctlont fo» mokmy publicoHon of lhi» poifer paitible. 




Rtb*<io S<oM 

COO 



To| Nofbonnt Cr>oriotf« KitiMv 

DOB «/l8 >i DO.8.PM0'6l 



CJn<ki iMnn Wlttl RuutH Johrt MoH 

DOK 3/13/60 DOB 9/4/79 




John Dtibii4v«tlii 
DOB U'VYt 
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NmaHn!^!^!^ NyU.n Key Ma,lh„ll Rob.M Jo..ph f „.l H.yon An.ho-y McCo... 

f,n, , I ■ r CI v n u"« • ' ' " 

A. ol Sfpumbo" 1983, oil ol iheie ch.ldw wve iMI musing 
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AMKRJVA'S MISSING CHILDR EN 



*Each yoai in this country 1.8 miilion children arc reported missing. 

Approximately 1 million of these children are runaways 
or " throwaways . " 

At least one hundred thousand children are the victims 
of parental kidnappings. 

Twonty to fifty thousand children disappear each year 
and thp»ir cases remain unsolved for at least a year. 
Included in this ^^roup are the victims of stranger 
abductions, nurder and abuse victims, children taken 
to be raised by unknown individuals and some runaways. 



In th- Inst week of July, 1983 in the State of Florida alone, 
n.-ro than f-hreo liundrod children were reported as missing. 
Ar. least twelve of these children were under the age of ten. 

*E.u?h voar in this country at least 2500 children are the victims 
ot homicides. 



*Soch vMir in this country at least three thousand individuals 
yr^j buri,-*d unidentified in John or Jane Doe graves. Hundreds 
of these unfortunates are children. 



*As of September 14, 1983 the City of Boston reported more than 
eleven hundred children as currently missing from that city alono. 



Thf Mi-ssing Children Act e?.tablished two national clearinghouses 
of information. One computer bank stores the names, physical 
oh irac-toristics, date.s of birth, and circumstances of disappearance 
tor cases o:' missing children. The Act allows parents to enter 
the data concerning their child's disappearance Into the computer 
through the offices of the FBI if the local police fail to cooperate 
with the r.aront,«;. The second clearinghouse collects and diseminates 
Jata concerning the remains of unidentified deceased individuals. 



This i.nformation is from the Office of Senator Paula Hawkins 
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A NON PROFIT ORGANIZATION 




>' .f : ■H'..n HvAK.T. 

I' -.v.-.. 



t. 





HULES OF PROTECTION 

1. Teach your child your phone number, inducing the area code. 

2. Have a set of your child's fingerprints taken by the polf&e or 
other profesaionals and keep them at home. 

3. Keep up-to-date photographs of your child on hand. 

4. Make a mental note of what your child is wearing every day. 

5. Teach your child his or her full address, including state. 

6. Be sure your child knows what to do should you become 
seperated from him or her. 

7. Teach your child a password and to run away calling for help 
from any stranger who approaches them without giving the 
sncr&t code word. 

9. Teach your child that not all adults are good people. 

9 Gpt dental records of your child as early as possible, and 
keep them up-to-date. If you move, be sure to take a copy 
with you. 

10. Make sure your school phones you if your child is absent. 



Caii/ornM Office U8U W Olympic Blvd.. Los AnjeUa. CA 00064 • (213) 473-3983 
New York Office: P.O. Box 483. Pound BIdge. NY 19676 • (914) 764 4046 
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■oARDor DtKecroM omcBu 



Find 
The 

Children 




ABDUCTION SAFETY TEST 

1. (Child) Do you know your phone number, including the area code? 

2. (Adult) Do you hava a set of your child's finqerprinrs that 

were tjken by a professional and that ara kept at horae^ 

3. (Adult) Do you have a recent photograph of your child? 

4. (Adult) Without taking your eyes off the screen, can you 

completely describe the clothing your chilO is 
wearing right now? 

5. (Child) Do you know your full address, ncludinc state? 

6. (Child) Do you and your parents have a set plan should you 

ever get lost or seperated from them? 

7 (Child) Would you go with a person you didn't know if they 
said your parents sent them? 

8. (Adult) Do you and your child have a set plan in case he or 
she is approached by a stranger? 

3. (Adult) Do you have dental records of your child? 

10. (Adult) Does your child's school call you if your child 
IS absent? 



CaUfortila Office U8U W Olympic BWd . los AntJelos. ,;A 90064 • (213» 473-3993 
Now York Office. ?Q Box 4B3 Pound Ridrto. NY 19676 • (914) 764 4046 
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MtbtdiMytaao" 



HOLLYWOOD TUHNS KID rOR A DAY 
BUT THERE'S A SBniOUt MASON- 
TO FIQHT CHILDNAPPINO 



I ho ilraot on 20lh (^♦•ntury "ot'^ 
ba'.Klot)nl A 9n8m«d IfM k>aa'ijlf— 
t>«>loons. rowing clowns, k,© cro^im 
popcorn--bvl tti« purPoia wc Mi 
grown-tip Thu pjj-ty and ptoml jim jJ 
^4** 3 0 r«'sod tom« 1.^.000 ifj tt no 
l.» rmd iho ChMdfon. cn ^ MIMdruuijinfl 
and fpi^iiag childfon or :>arnzntlo."i "H'i 
^oy^lftif lhal Ihe govornmenl cp -.s 
more aboul recovering cars lhan <i hii^ 
manMn,"taidUrogkaSlitald« 16 
"ihey mnnol onler a child'* itHii^llcn 
inlo a cooipijtar. but Ihoy vvlll a car. 
Add^fl tomadJttfiHowlalSf En*- 
kv«»'f»> Mendel 2e/'Thisi5n I aMoity 
wdrx) rA«M«v W^r.onmaVf" 9 llffflr 
«i e* 30 i^ut children will safni In 
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Milwaukee Journal 



OCT. 20, 1903 



TV's massive potential for good 



NttworkUl«vlilon.wlthltJmllUoniof viewtr*. 
li In f uniquf poritloo lo htlp rtunlU ntort miMini 
cblMrtn wltli tMr famJUai. Umi ftaUitic dlicov 
try WM madt lo Uw •ft«rmMh of Um NBC ultvl* 
Hon BMvlf "A4«ai.^ 

Tht film iboui dUld f bduetSon wu followed by 
• monUM of pbotofnpki ol 6S wMn$ chlldrta. 
One cbiki nw |i«r owi pkturt ud ctlkd htr 
inndpArtflti, who oUUd OOld rind tac., tht vol- 
unury oAUoawtdt oriulutloa. Tim fir. iht and 
thm <Ah$n kavf bftn rtturiNd horn. Natwork 
tf Icvlikm baa doM what U# m local poUca and 
tbouMQda of vohmiMri oouldnl do without TV. 

II thtra aomt way that satwork TV could, on a 
raiular baaif. h«lp k>cata mora mlaalni cblMran 
and thua halp raliava ooa of tUi Httoo'i moat vai* 
Ini loclal problanu? Rrabably lo. And to Itj credit. 
NbC II axpiorini bow to aceonpUab that. Savarai 
of tha network'i amptoyaa lovolvad in tha *'/idam*' 
project exprtaiad daap paraooal latlafaction and 
faeilnii of ieoonpHJBmaot from kKowtni tha* 
they hcipad to ratun childm to thair tormantad 
famllltt. 

Betty Hudaoo. NK viet-praddant of corporata 
relatloni. potata out that If a aatwork wir« to dli* 
tHbutc pitotoa of mUiini chitdreo rtiularly. tha 
volunUry organiution Child Find would naed 
more nioaey. more tralBad voluataan and aitra 



phona llnaa. Hudson alao notfi that 51 of tha S5 
mlfHai chlMrao pictured la tha NBC mofltaia 
wera white — primarily becauae many loawhite 
mlMtni children are from poor fanlltai (hat Hd 
not have photoirapha of an acetpuble quality for 
ihowlag on takvliloa. 

.4.!' ^S**' P«^"*<' offidala and oUmn !■ 
Milwaukee, for example, want to make thla a aafer 
city for children. Kudaon au||iita, the commualty 
could cooslder (a) raMni money ao that achool 
photoe could be kept for each child, eepedatly poor 
children who don't uaually buy achool plcturaa; (b) 
ccubllihini a k)cal mlaaln|*chlld hocUne. and (e) 
•ponaorfni aafety aamiaara for paraata and chil* 
dren. 

la our opinkm. aucb a proiect would have afiaif • 
canuy more potentljil than the maaUve effort to 
ringerprfnt children. Unfortunetely. floierprinta 
are of value primarily lo Ideatlfylni bodica — 
wbereai photoe on nauooal tctevlaloii are Ukety to 
be recoinlied paople who can aaHat in ntura* 
ini mMni chitdreo, alive. 

That more promMni approach to revoltiai 
America I mtaalai children with their famlUaa de« 
atrvea wldcapread support Eventually. f«ar 9t 
havioi a child rscofaUed oo televiaton could prove 
to be e useful deterrent to the horrible crime of 
child ebductloo. 
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Coo AnflclCB limce 



VIEW 




l.iirl.t Oitii w.tn t»h'<i'is >it niissifiy chiUlion ■ Chililren •vefywh«f« ato »ff»id of baiog kKJn«p«d. ' 



ffim Maker Takes Up the Cause 



New AwarenessofMissingChildren 



, I .,4 ..r f -.1 Ih r t-f' 



iii.li 



llir r*.. '< Ait in W^Uh in.1 hr <( 

iruml I.. Ihr (I .r<; -U IT; 

-■« iM I'ly <l>(K*rlmri)i m H>ilh 

in \'m lilt I' lriMt 
titj>l «ii U(rr (.'Mii.t ri<>4t<ii|t III i 

«hi.lrri» is *fll u !n<i*i |.ir«i.L« 



H< ASS UrK.Si.A fi'i 



iiwn H^rtt n <i<.irn f( i<r\ titt 
.'ih till i fill;; n<Kht in llffvkrn 
t:>\ltr Tri »hilr Ihr Ul'> Jiltrr 

Ji.niiiKW ^ Ihry fcuul h.t (nrv 
(-.(- (r'irvl Ihr nrwipip^rt hr *ii 
Jfii>fnp|l *hfi> hr vihiihfii in 
Viii' f . I ** tojlftrvff l .g'.lioh' 

Kt^r I'I'i -mi »*rn I.V' x«"'* 
(ri>n» hil khoDi tiul U>^) m Sr* 
Y'ltk I'llv MTriviv ri1t*d Mii>M>^tl 
J T^arr wu m^itr atwvjl Pill i 
iMuriii>n 

l>M)(iir .m. irr (hit "t 
4 iir,)t >.> ih:nk (hit>lr*n irr 

rr|«-riin)t '.n thr liciiuiul upb^*'. 
rnili.kg ,M ihr litm ' In fiit ihry 



iimrtfi n«vrr fuiintt Th't'ir nr/rr 
KOing tu lirnl Kuii Pa<r 

Who la hjnking \<>t thrM chil 
i^frn' ' iHlu Alk»d No mr j kaik 
iit)t rntnri ax'init chiKUrn a/r ru.l 
ukrn »eniKjaly in lhi« ri'unir^ (uil 
thr wjy inmri agunit ttiKnrn ire 
nol tikrr, irfKxilly 

N*«9r«fllOttaBl>al|«« 

With luppuM ftinn Man L4ndt 
txvf ami lUll. ntin hu (urmtd a 
nonprriM organiution uWtA Kind 
lh» Child/rn Shr'l aUu (n*ktn| a 
mnvir ahrtui ih« iWy bt one mM' 
inf rhild and hia liA^ly Stht^uiM 
til at.' on M[K' iMi lall il l cilird 
A dim andil ith<ilotyo(lhrfcoy 
w\\J\ IhrtiittiMMn^) 



Utr U S IVlMTln'.rlil llr«.1h ind llum«n Strvittv 
rrport* 1 R million rh>. irrn mi« tttiii i- \J\t ^.att .tf ti* h 
ytij Ttif m^^l; ol 'h'-tr irr r ^tUMiva AUhU I'JC (U) 
ftfr abdtKird by ixxi .-u^l<«li<. {Mfrnil A rrmAjnmif 
:a;(JUO irr ihc tniMti'K (hi,<l(ri lh«< -ow rin hrr O.tu 
*4id [UMt>m a («g( trir tii.>',i>r M >«< «' innti irr mvrr 
('HJr>d'>r l^r; lufii \/|/i:ri<1 *h^ i<l lrO 

Twu ^rtriiKiji Ji*. 1 D" hi»r ri..ril 

•bout IviiUW hi fit (. r ihp I hil<lr*i- 1 1 <■ 

offnnluii jHrr I'k * >»•» 

in(n'TiM»iiiMPirt.nKi ''»'-fi • -f . i ^Tliil.^|{ . r^ili iiii. 
pljiitli<priivid«(inir> tl Itii a.: k <«i • utlini( t nii.l fiti I 
OfKtiUUiKiru irvgt.j K.untiv ■! .i>»»b> ( "r v.i. ii. 
t>*n»«»i 'of rhiii (i>. ..'ir. .It.) »'0:ii|irr ii » •>• 
rliicau pjrrnU nit.. { * iii iit n jvj* i>' v>rmri i »> 
<hil<irrfi 'J€ ir^iiiii. «■ «'.<• -irifi, iwiiiKi imn t< 
inaUU i ompiilrrw'l 4i'l'j. o;i \J»t> 'rii i i 
21 iUjc* .ii|>vtni»r.i >'« 'r 1 h4 I I'lKlvndi 

0(10 hid Uinx iiiir .ii-i M .1 i dtK-utnriiur, o: 
nuNtng childf rn, k> A'irit a. i i I ii' M>ur^ gi^ f h<-r thi 
fO'Xhead i coupir <■( <r*f . tji) 'ihr .>>n pinx hd-) 
rf<ri>rd i jTint from Hn^.i, Mr>».f, i„ pr.yjiyr ^^H >. . 
KfllirnO OtUi U'd I 'h.MjiM 1 iirriU »r,fi% i |i<t 
itvut miwiiif childir.i I li j'it 

IJirDtlUrtilrHmr^laialf 

(Hto'l rrifwrhrri ciill»rif\l il.p^ir):- if*ii.i tr m. .^ 
children (rwn (i*r nr*>pip<rt Hirni *»-rr i. i 
Urt nUiKli «*riiifU briir< ti ^.ir 'hIkhi thr ■ h M ♦lir .1 

SvKr IWMI rhiKlrm rrpiirlni .t..»»in|f luio t.''i !•. Ix 
runawiyi l^rJlpnlxi mu^tty 'Imi t^Rin «<'irrrii.i( ( ir 
73 houn l'>(lu irrdi'> Ihr l.Al'U lur t^ing oir ul 'r<- 
trWdfp^rinirnillhiMi^lPiiiChit'l honi im(,.r<iii'ri • > 

"Whrn thr UndhrrR i'tbs tits ki lniv^^t -tiid ihr KIti 
IfOl invi<lv<-<) all of u- wrrr Ir 1 In hflir^r I •! j|i .<k i> ' 
Mrral iilfrii»r Mil • id..t h ji uiiln r*-« rnr . \t\i ..<..! 
(hr FOl WxqI'ln'l IfCJnir t^Vknrd uriri* ih«r« *i» . 
rtnKKnrKtr or rVMtrtxr • 1 .1 irrriM? irinip>'ri 

(ntu ifihntrrM IjK '^tiX John Wilth Adjni V>^Uh • 
ri1^rl. to Wuhin)(i>ji< i* ^.r kbbi«d tu kfiiliti m lu 
r jOivK i iiitK.iiil «i -irir f jr iririnf rn)Uin| . hildrrn 
(' ird (hr Ui».iitt I'hi'drrr. Arl thr btit wai ^bfrtlnl lo 
h> ujtnt «ho irKi "l M.«iin|[ children ar** i iivil 
pf'ilit) in UH(i tint I hr y\\\ rftuird ^ioir i' didii ! 
wiii( iliLi in huiidrrUs of liVMUindi of runawayi ind 
ulhrr tnis .tij thililr*" > wnti^nt wp tu <omputfr» ihr 
adJcJ 

Thr in «aj i»ii>*'l in i>rn)*Mr. laflj. IP^nrtg pirrnu 
Ihr right t>i rnirr -l-ii' m inrir i hilit wtlh (hr Kflla 
Naitonil' r.mrhil jj'i.incnCvmrr 

a ' .- . . i •.. '.h n?}h*.', 

rrmfr AilinK to ictivilr t'« il firld offiCrt in midmg 
Chi drvi. ' J»r« 

Snult.Ta«BC*Brrpl 

W.ihMH! 'hr ■ j«nn 'itkrti .if Ihr PHI ihr li(r uf miny 
il.iiitrrn * .ii(J mi i.i. * fTMlrry Olto Jiid 11 Irnny 

Ki ' i.'l'-dK l jinl ri]r<rd in i I'av^ilrni ihi«pfiiiK 

ruil) h.i-1 (KI 'iViri .n,\ III ihf juMdrlK^n. lomr 
I ororKr i .iiti>i!-rr >' . vi.ii, d tuv( buried hrr in i Jar« 
1\« ifrjvi- .itt-iM.k) 

In itr I irs^ .1 1.iin..ig tnr dorumrnlar> which 
r\rnt>MiU iifr'l a i <rgnirii1 ' n AHC' t 20 2U. (htu 
)hr t-<<iirr I'll r'-ASingi> d(lrrmin«d lu profTKHr a 
nrw i*irrt rKt^A »K.idrri> '.^hr idvKlIrl a rrturn tu a 
triilitiui-.ii tinill i>i>*'i riKKrpt in «hi(h (hild/rn irr 
th« ri-M""i*>^iliiy "I rvrr^i rir m thr cummunily Ii 
ttv^ijit] tyr uiTiiikiiiil* iitiitnrd Ihil c hildrrn nffd 
pi(.;rt'tH.it AiA (hit ihr child you lef cryifil in th< 
tiipfrmirRri r' I'M i>^ mtrii in^iblr (.Htu Uid 

■ Hri vj. I M-rmili thi ild ukr morr rnpomilbllily lor 
Rrr^iiift 'i< ' "It ><ijt g rhild;pn 1 whrrribuuia Ulhrr 
plii r' d>r I "t i.Rr tt^^rfl/ Hilil whrrr dad Ukra yiiu lo 
^(}v\n III ^< MiLsrrjii ihr urd A Uri ran hip^en 
\^[*,rri.t .itir in liht l>ujt Uiip In ihmwof tun Pita, 
(iitu tu-l M r irh(K>l rrvrr nutififd hii tiKXhrr (hal hr 
hiftf ii)r 111 «lk.'Mr up liir rlAUnn ihr diy hr vaniahti 

1~hr -t' f.rt of KUn Piti ind Adi'n Wilih irr Ihr 
ilofi i| liirnu r|.g^'mirrs (>iUi uid molt pvrnti 
Hr tuld rii*^»r Tiut iDifiR iU.'it Ihr pombility Ihil ihrv 
«K,M <oj!d hf imoig Ihr rjnRi d (hia yrar'i miuing 
Thry lock ip (hnr km f^ngrrynnti iiong with thnr 
birth <rriif!i ilrt (P tnr lifr dppniit htiR ir>d hoff lhat 1 
rivwJAh ir^<ijranrr 

OlU> hrrirtf WM rrvrr itMtKt^ is a child, and ihf 
hjJ no chiMrrn nl hrr .iwn Yri. ihU lUuf hal involr«d 
htt muet (hin kny other ihr hu (arkled ai (hr toriai 
conKtrncr depanm^nt" of LAiwWburg » (uxtducUHi 
coiiip«ny 

'Uaybe I Ihoi^hl u a kkt I »un( ukrn lerwualy 
rnoufh iboul what I w«J afriid of." tttt ekpUined 
'Childrrn ill ovrr the C«)unlry ifr Afrtid <i beui| 

ludiMped " 
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Computer ha^ its eye on kids 



By nVBEN ROSAMO 

^ <-*omPuUrucc1 iystem dtitgntd to 
iKlucatc partnti on 4rays :o iaftguard 
their cnildren fnm iodnapcrs and 
child molesien was launched ytsttr 
day at uom in Long Itiand and SUtM 
liiand vKM tn« help or *Htll Stmt 
Slues' TV uar Daniel Travar.n 

The sysitm. called an Abduction 
Safety Test, uses a computer to quu 
Jdultj and children on safety. quts< 
tions. then provides the correct answer 
on a video icrcen It was installed by 
Find the Children Inc.. a nonprofU 
ortaniiatton. 

TravantL Cjpt Frank Funllo of 
Hid Street Blues.' demoosirated th« 
Abduction Safety Tist system for 
Kores of jhoppers at twg Rockbottom 
drjgstore outlets in Massapequa on 
Long/sland and on Hlchmond Ave. in 
Staten Island. 

IN A TV .^lOVIB next month. Tn- 
vanti will play John Walsh, the father 
of a S-year old Honda boy who was 
aL>diicted and murdered twu years ago. 
There are close to 1 8 million children 
reported n^issing each year and 50.000 
of !hem »re sever hevrd from again." 




Boy Mftty «Mt on computtr m ictor O^m Tnvtnti mctm. 



o«NMi cjwuto aM.T Nir^ . 



he told shoppers. 

Some of the tips provided by uie 
computer includ* teaching children as 
young u 2 years of age lo memorue 
tneir honM phone numbers and area 
codes, developlpip i ,«cret password 



known only to the child and parent in 
case a stranger tries to lure '.hem by 
pretending that they were leni by the 
parents, and iniomung school offlcia's 
to conuct parents d ihe child never 
reache«,sctu>oI.. - 
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LOST, STOLEN, SLAIN: 
50,000 KIDS A YEAR 



By LINDA 9TBVBN8 
DURING thia hour 
Alono. 20& childrtn will 
U rtporttd nUMlAf. Th« 
total (^omM to about 1.8 
million lach 

Many are ixinaw^ya 
and oth«n arc AOducttd 
by then p4raou. Many 
o< thw r«tum or art 
(ouimI 

"But wa loa« about 
50.000 kidA aacA yaar ror> 
■v«r." tAid Daniel J. 
Trav«nil« Bmmy award- 
wtnnUif it«r ol NBCa 
HIU SUfft Bluea. 

'*Ota«pp««rad. Ctoiw. It 
dotan't have to b«/' 

lYavantl wan at a 
Rockbottom store on 
Staien Island Sunday, 
showmi off a little com* 
put^r iiui Mki paret.;a 
aivd cmidr«n a trw Vial 
queailoiia — about ftn- 
ferpnnta and how to act 
around itranf ar«» 

More imporuni* U fvta 
them thinkinf about 
whM would happen if tlM 
untninkaole occurr«<^ 

**U'« little tnoufti be 
dolBf,* Mid TfftvaAtl. 
appeATlnf cm behAJ( o/ 
an or|aAi«4lkm ciUled 
Find the Children. 

The IIUU compuiar 
teat, whtch will be tA^«o 
around l^>e country, la 
pars o( nnc the CWI- 
dreii'a tliroe p^rt cajn* 
pAiffi ^ to Iniorm and 
motivafe, to raiae money 




IV tt«r e«n TrwMti (l«ft) mhI iohn 



for child proie<!i We or- 
gaAUAtlona. and to lobty 
ror atr«MC«r Wflalailoia. 
"farenu vaually dr. 
^tMTM than Hida In the 
teat That makjsa my 
btowi niA coldi'V amd 
John Waiah« wboae son 
A(£a.m waa abduc\«4 fA 



July IMl and found naur> 
dered two weeks later. 

Th«i ftory — and the 
«(0«T ^ Wftlah'a (Ight for 
ItffAMUlon to aid in the 
•earch for mlsalnff chil- 
dren haa beeome a TV 
movie caU*e<l "Adam*, 
itarrlnff TravAntl j^nd 



Jotieth WlllUma- It jiirs 
Oct. lU. 

I learned so murh io 
Uit. rum*nff 'Ailam" 
Everyone *ho sees it is 
%<i\\\% to learn from it.' 
aaid Travitntt. whc hfts 
no children but describe* 
hlmaeWaa 'avuncuUr ' 

'They'll be shocked at 
the extent of the prob- 
lem, and they 11 know 
they can ()ve jusv a Kttle 
attention to every lone 
child out there without 
sacrificing any of their 
time or iheir monisy or 
their Uvea. ' 

•'Ad*m" profiucrr. 
Linda Otto, (cunded and 
IS prjsident of Find the 
Children. 

"Vm in this because all 
thoae kids out there are 
my children. " she said, 
•l want to protect them 
because they're my fu« 
ture. the future of my 
country. 

"It has to be dA^e. sim- 
pie as thau'' she SAld flmt- 
ly. " jind I wanA to do It" 

"We ve hAd (hl4 prob* 
!etn for a kmc time." 
said Travantl^ "but lt'.i 
only recently that we've 
been willlnff to fftce it 
and coimt th« mimbere 
- which are made up of 
iiidlviduAl children. 

"And whAt thoee num- 
bers sAy. louder than 
everything, is that '*e're 
Allln this together.** 
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The aftermath of 'Adam' 

Parents 
wait, hope 
and pray 



ItFA TODAY 

^ ^ tkmn OckJi of wm 
DM mtm, kmt, MoMtoy I 
TV Dim A^m wm 'UU i« 
tiM k)cM m t»« brlJy." 

\ w*#p4ftf Swtdn Colmwn 
of SgrlMiH B«»c^ S,C. 
mtxHl (At (MttKMlty televUvt) 

Rulh ol tbt wom«n ire 

«t>c«o p^Jtalr•rt>$ werv 

tfi< ihojMMi ct .Mn noodmi 
Into mlMf^Mkim) •aetKtet. 

iMr vtnMtcd Mm 
Trt$ moUim «ud Dim pn> 

hrf/ fMi - wtikh Otto 
vHt « 4 -Tn crmt t MbMMi 

eucfi era not sife." 

Tke mtr/ie wm NMd cn iht 
tM noiy of S-ynr«M Ad«m 
«%kih. Mio dlMpfMPM on 
luty 17. IML rrom a motp in 
H«llr«wcd. FU. Ad*m% aev 
trutf head «ii founrf Iw.) 
inwM uier 

(«)c111t^ wfto ttid 
kfil cu«{)(]> y (he bo) wv^ 
So w»s talw) ttm hH rirrt 
llf*de cltwwm by hH tMhtt 

Irs A clum can I prnvf 
w\m <6« n^.h them - oftM 
I mn^ pfjH^Mn In ptrrnDi 

fcanj-s r*>«a>»i lo *ty <n finrt 

M«irt)t. »Ul t« 12 -hii Frt 
Oiy nr nio . <»i* The b«it 
bIrlhtJay pr^ttnt tnyhodv 
MtW IJvf " rol*nvftft Mid 

MM Ml« WWlM -MOV 



dcvtlop rrMR an tti mMi 
ItnUMi Her Ml, Mik iMp' 

ptpen iMi yftr, 
• WilfMni tk« Muctoicff of 
uw »ft W«*y>t^ autf>OfWM to 
bffoo>* MvotvN In Km Mv> 
viMd MMi taM ««• niiM an. 
un« kkM M nt Mty * N 
hurt dMpf/* bccMW, iM aid, 
Vt*Ht MdOttVW dMni do 
eAoMhtdhctoflndhcr m. 

flntt GMch and CpIotm 
cited M ImportiN dlffmwt 
bf twfen tktm and um mwi 
rimtty "tlia walih fimily 
mtnt nrM# • IMi« Mir 
Govn MM. M -M to«( Ikfly 
now IMW •riMin* rawM h 
We M h«vtMi«itt<yrooni- 
inere ire an aadtmlcd U 
miiiMAmiaMvdiiidrtflacfni 
Ok USA. Mid iiy Ho«f«. an 
invMUditor Mn SMWd 
CfiinmtRM OA Labor Md Hu- 
man R«aoum& 

wnik mon an niMwaw 
iow 1 00.OW art vktima oi p*. 
ffnlal ibductlofli. M«««n 
10.000 and 90.000 irmi^ cMti 
drrntrv laUhMtfrtmfor^ 
i«at< a yfar. Hontn «td. 

"nMrcaranonrm niunaon 
mbKiM chiMrm •> a rvn«c- 
Hon of KxM/i |Ml lack Of 
">Awrn aboiK tM pnMm, 
•aid otiu FKU-tnc. spokc» 
woman KrttJn Bnma 
nul (M)« pirn fact b dnd^ 

IMilM AbruT2.N0gnideAdft«d 
fMv^m are round «t«in each 
yfnr. mvs im U5 iuattc* 
partm^nn birred & ntpttty 
The ffderat |ov»mm«nt to 
moviivi lo help ttw tamilM of 
mhoivi chlldrtn • 

■ RMea/rMn are ptanfuni 
a n.iiional miMlnKhiMren 
irarkinx sy«(em uslnt FBI 
romrtukn tlnkrd to cofvMM 
of ^^<^0l^ law enforrfmenl 
»K«'>vi« TiM fvttm could be- 
KJn »iiMn a ftxr. Rennery 



I ACTION, rhc Ksvein 



iram to vip iocmI aum< 



lOfftMS 




Ian AniaMa^ tiaaa 



Missing kids: 

TV prompts flood of calls 

i)y Sitfn M«Mto and Bin BMdi 

USA TODAY 



THouunds of rau< hnvA 
(>ium) Mt> HfMtn t? t( ;niek 
itiiMnti eiUMrM r»(i(.«if^ • 
railonally lel^viuo t\^*^t! 
tAondty tbM a toy «ln miN 
HidMMed and laair. 

in Men iti# piwflmrvttaj 
MM KfMn Irown <;r Chfid 
Fifld Iftc. r«*ivftl lOi 



U p^«m cam an hoar 
itivjf Adbm Aired on NK. 
Mfi^fe «kk! UM mm «« fa«i 

Tt* «f(oriei wart ao kMin- 
^Mdd 'A tNa caM tkae tfvr/ toy 
(f a«it«f)y npin ttH^ f*i 

#MM br fMr«<« and poMca 



•CMMUSA. 
Al the end eftfve hroAdur 
ifea ^Mtoyvpfts of M 



la ttvMttt dttHL mere tiM on« 
c I liar r a parted laal nj (he 

MM. A dMd «rho aaw a photo 
to rv GiMtfe ttntoclad famlty 



fn<tnhe» and liikit«day ttHM 
ttumd home 

Ai the Adam wawi oiiM 
RaaMute ceiMer to Pod Lau> 
Afdau^ PU. vofuntaen 
cttvcd ahnut l,«oo phone («tk 
Chftd PtodH phone mtmber M 
tll DS 1111: oulilda N«w 
York Mate. lOMJI MM. 
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Th8 Tragedy Of Jliiierica's 
Missing Children 



It rwpp«n« In itortt. nMr 
tcho4}4s> evtn m th« famKy 
hoin#— youngittrt itoton 
from thOM who lov* lh«m. 



H>itiiiii riiilKir tdlixKnt wrtllulU * 
ll«v Uil ininiiirf ttctii i ih.>|i|Mii< 
iTlitrl iK«f h*l IJHlUHlIr Wllr 

HKi< I'jtllr-tl.i rtjiUll M-Pr» iH \.l 
|,.nl ^UiliirlMrJl J .hukri»i'i.>J> 

lilllt Mhi^tr Mil (lillilp llriilt 

«..ik ..ol«Hir CMllt^iilk M<h.- 

\iiK' U iiKl liili K'x.l ill . ^ 2. 
fii lU- idir :>( J tillrl •Itrn 
Ivtoiitrti (uiinl lltrii >»<> iiil>i thr i tul 
.1 . (tliMi Umiu> iikJ itnliHlPtl Iht-iti 
Hu IT ))il.ln ii <l« iili.>l)< ill *biiti 
.iu i.iiii ,1 ...otit.lri. M iU.xUM 
.i.-.Mi.M .Mill ..it kl.J.MiJ,iril lit 
til MIX It «• tiki il li* ^frlili III IhiIi I 

Il ilMlnii*-! 1hrl> lili<l<l ■■-<■ 

,» 1 1.. I iW«V tli-lH b» l^Jiii- "If 

I . (,. ,i...HK jimI f'^i mil.- «il itriH ..-v 
i-tlii^jlr K-4IIV I 1 li«> 



i. . 



1- " • 


1., »h«rjf * 




t.t^K* .1... lUl 


It'll I 


t U ,v| li»iiiliH Jii i 


,-,r.ii«.iii.i< • IihM, a 




1 Air iiutiliril lit 




,|V IIkM III .<( Ill 








> IiikI nti'ii- ilxirn 




iii.l .11^. * <l« 




i.iiiiiiK >hil.liiii 


. . Il 


„ ji i. i>ij<l.. Ml 




V i ■«-<■• « * «''' ■• 
.>..!. ,v.( At., tiii 




.1 Mr- I'lflit- ni 


\i. 


,t .1 iIm-u- « li l>l«-l: 




, M v» l -1>' ll>»iH>« 


1. I'l 






!| .o. 1 liii lljl.ii'i 


. . i.t 


.1 llM 1 l| l- ll.^l Jll.l 


\i..i> 


... 1 1 i>.l ..1 11^ 


1 . 1.. 
11 


II. ,..'li>i. iil -r 

.. 


i>.i)i 


I Ixi'l •* 


•1 tt 






• f n » ttl.' 




1.4. 1 11 




, ..1. . • . i.ittt .K.ip 




lti.|.|ir. 




t, . .«... 1 |.i>it.t. 1 




,...-,1. ji. vtili.i.,: 




t.il.4<ll- 1 ■ tlxM 



tttvoM ■!( ti>« 1 hiidlrii «t >>HU)1 at 5 
i>f ^ iir t<riil« iiM^t til )H/fl|nKuphv " 
l'i.l)>rii> III \Wye h».ih-I i*»rn iii 
sUnW I hikl I iff wtilk.-lt lrMh<f I. |M 

Inr jikI MtiilKUnr Hwhrtl "XYf 
I li'driillill »( ihrlr |>r(iplr ifrii I 
I luH inl I kwK i-i.-Mi^h Mhrii the> iir 
iiiiiil. vii. Iljlioii I K>-l t>"^l " 
inliuK «ii» -uMrmiiol 

SUiii i\\Arn >yjunK»lrll IWVrt Mr 

ih. ii |>«i«-iil> iK^ili V.\ri\ III Ml 
whHh ■ |i4lriil Ukn 4 rhlM (ivtH i 

fi -I i|H>UM- Ihi- iliikl II irliiliiftt 

<Hili III ifiirltl <*( llh- liiltr 

0<Mly MH M- tr If I* Ihf Mr ui 
IIk'u' ki-liKii^tnl \rt thJiIKi*!* Cilinn 
l<->r.4l.h bt i critlrf nillli^J lOf Klllon, 
J.itm o( l^uil UlidriiUIr riti 

ii. iln Ihil ii> tu-irrni <i( iikH younx 

• In I Jii' iniifikir'l wiltiili Itkii d4)t 
llii'ii >lii4|i|>v4iiiiip llti f> )raf iiM 
.11 \.|iiii- .ul.ii-«f .i( 411 NIK' Ictrii 

ti. >i.M- iin l>rliilifi lll^wi* killrii 

III {.lit I'MI M«i«i Jlln Im iiim ttKlrtu^t 
liiiiii i \U |Mf .iiirni »1jii- 

\Mii. IcxI I tiiklirii oXMlIt air uinlrf 
l: li.it I'llih ill up I.) 17. r|p«t1>lll| 
•*l»li tll4ii>:rit kHliii|> thi'lll. illlhufl 
I. .-I >.«• \i>liiii\ l<il«r (i-Mll tht' \rtt 
(■•••i t>> IIm- U|lprt t liu \\AW lluin .'I 

• li iKr <ikI t%r Kill ji Ukfli lu br 



I4X»A in iMf ntun ai \>*»y are m uiidl 
ewimiuniiivf tnd rucal Mru. 

fiMiw luraUn u« npecuU) ilAnK«ivui 
('4inivaU, Nil*, iho^ng miU< Ibii 
dlMp|>r«f (i"!!! «hvpptn| nil* al |tv 
Unfv* w H(h4-n Wpafatad (loni 
p«l<^li in thruiirt 

YiHiiigilrf I ofini Mr tUlucted riuiii 
iiru thuuRhi tu bo Mf<^ttalkin| lu .n 
(idhi uhuul. Ill itrigMioihaud pt<t 

KliHIIIlJl. lM(k )r<tdl <M, 11 III llOtf 

(uinu raw. a hiMplUl ilehtrn rw- 

Ifi St Paul. < ft->*«|ttU1 dtiaupcaf^l 
idlcf dtkmit 10 |g lo the balhiwoiii *\ 
thuith !Mi<hA\-<Mt. aliu6, vanlthMJtii 
IVBt Ifuin lit ffoni of hrf hmtM in lo 
lirl. Ill , uhfie kho had been pbrini 
wilh h«i tiifri and wvrial (firitdi 

M)lr«>n MuiMI, Mho wouid h4.v 
Km! Wt fidh UilhiLy Septfinlwi IH, 
Ma» ii^iti<(l iiUMtii]! ill Juiir of thit 
cm Mm* KAitSwl (loin a niiKiiil<iti 
al«< yf\»\f <nt mituii alth het 
mil nru thni tMNiir in (laiiry. Mont 
S«>i \\tt inulhfi. Naiic) "NcUrii wai 
liainrd dUiul mxxlt ami uirlt I 
knink ihr dnl iml Mandri tilf " 

In jituthf I rate ilttl bmim ptvbrd )) 
\hm Ki>d«ia1 lluiMU n( Invetdnalton. >- 
>ral old IttUI HitltiMI v( Bicrkriliidcr, 
1ri, HulrhrO (ton) hri bmi tvm 

tr.411 «j{il whik a iMbv ullrf Uld M^t 

bioihri ilrpi H>an'i paienti wnr 
a*a> un iitotriniKhl Ulp 

.Su inaltri huw d diMppraruirr i*. 
lull, |h< iMitMcloti the faimt)' of a inut 
itiXihiMtidctuKtinil Nancy Maiih4U 
ia)j NvWn'i tyMi-otd nilri ImI 



eiMUeeiMHtM 




her bell fn^n I and hUI hai 
Ifouble tiai ping flev« 
Wilth, iitothci of iSt inut- 
dirrd Ad«in. woii'l M h<r 
new diuchiti. Mefhan, o«ii 
olhrrttaM !khe tepiatadlr 
ehei-kihrf cnb ai ni|hl 

Th« trauina tuitoundinf 
a nuuuii rhtlH can Wad la 
Irniion and bickaiing in 
the (aniiiv and MHneiinttt 
|u iLiuKr Ulhei (aiiulm 
|iu«y rioiflf b«rau»* uf 
thru ihcrvd a«Mi)r 

Soin* pafviitt rontiAw 
lo diiplav pho<ogiaplw <A 
ihe ' Kiid (11 leave the 
Vuungit«i'l lonii undit' 
lufbcd Mane would like to 
IAOt« avvav Id put lh« |>am- 
fui in«mwnei bchlivl bul 
hruiate lo do 10 betauM 
tKr)r ^»Jnl thr chtld la be 
abU lo Tutd Ihrni 

LMtlnf vtlvvts. rur rhJ- 
dien «ho lulviie luch <b 
diiciioni. the pfrcholofK-aJ 
wtjuitdi ran lake /mti lo 
hr«l A young nun ivfto «ai 
abilui lcd ai agr 12 and Wi- 
uaU> ihiuvd u tiiU gelling 
|»)(.hiat(ir hrlp at ag« 22 
\ )->r«i-otd Cokiiado gttl 
llolrii and wtually aaMuJt- 
ed Ri-tt pi>rKulite countel- 
tnn lhre« limM a wre^k \\rt 
aiiM kei u «Mt on bund 

(^iMivii taken in eutlud) ditputet 
alv) ( in tutfri Although totne are tak- 
rn Ui tovinji piri-nii diuppouttrd at 
havinj tv gwe ihrm up, othert ate 
forred to bvr with perenU who aie 
tpitrful ur abuMio, notea New York it 
lofne) Ootujunai K>ved 

Rrtrurhri AgnpMn found thai ehil- 
dim iialpn m ruiiody batllei often are 
fottrd lo bvr a (ii|filive UeitvU P^a- 
Mwnllr, th«T aia lold liea-^hAl Ihe 
olh«t pwent doet n<M etre (of lhe«B 
anr tnore o(, worte, IhAl the parent hai 

(WMH MM CtM •! 



»U>n ilirt iff IiwiimI iitd 

. Ihr (Mtritl Milh Irial ti.t 
<ir tikrit br .litlimllui. 



,ii«r>!ii) 



II.I luir JiHi 



,»>th .iihri lx*«« inil «ifU 
Mill)).. I .l»i<ilrn i\r likiii \>\ pet 

• i>i ti4ii«ri« liihlintihriii, intiran 

• 1 ,1 I . |.< it I'.ih P vtU> w'ii<r(tiiir I dr 
■ >« !|k •! M'*fi h rtpTf itllt I .f t(M»ilt 

4l ( .ikIi Pi.lrll, I I 

.1. j(t*'"'^l ^^'l** 1^ Itkljhiiini 
.tji- Kii >n V|<4i>iii(<ri ('Ml IVtpilr 
.I..I.J' 'l-<uht»li> puliir 1^1 loialff •II 
■.v|. IhJl hrl tlauahtrr tidntit ruii awo 
( .i.ili»i.*|n>«ltluit<*nl 4K.)><,t*k>l 
I i.,.k l..|Wi«ili.^. ,<oSi.«nM|.4tkll 

I* It mhI >JtH >ai« <«irf ihtl lii'-lr 

«. im wi, ikMir iMii* III H J«r iKr pf>iMrin 
II. .r.>i <>kltr.)ritj MiMuttI hitittrn « 
\. I iM| III! t Ihr l-Hi I.I kit nlnunit ihit 
.tiiii.:i I i.itiuial I iii.i|Hilri Mtrttitilr 
II. •iM>«t .Ki^K r il< (taitnirtill 

|.|l..*ii.« ^■■nal■' hritihrit railin 
■l,.t .r.t \t,r lutliir I >r|.i|lii.r «l 
•l>t'|x>l -III wax he* Mvl Ihe Mhur 
«l .UM M-l > !•* lUk r>-rir 

-M->l'(l > <«>irTtunil.rt h<>r t|ill(v1 
«<ii.. . .1(11. 1 fMiPllM ti. I,|>,|^ipiiill 
h.KlMU 41 in iiit I.I )>.|iir. th Mild t 
. .•.•■tti< I rll-r (ir iliitliiin • Mill t »l 




Wtyi to Protect Y6ur ChMdron 



er w pow«n< e cMU Irom 

fiMaev rouvalam flm 

• MerH le*i*« « «mM 
rMd Mone n ■ grooMY 
e«it M eaf-«««n lot ■ 
nwiAe 

a Be «ure you cMdt 
diy<«e center m ac^ODt 
wfl not leteaee t«)uv- 
M« lo irvon* hul you 
you 



Nm Of n« to Map ■ 
cfei" Mki loo KMny i)m**- 
Mftno Of «*Mt 10 ^ • OiM. 

• TeMhcM*«t>toc«l 
out Of ttt feONi myoiM 



ry^ -•v«n • Me<^. *^ 

a ITv« crwi4 i«(l 

Y-- wh*^ iry idun a^4 



lo lei myon* IMW «My 
•re homo itono. 

a TMMfi ■ rOtfit cMd 
tM or nw M MAO, o^ 
«eo« mo phono r««ntior 
Show hM k) ptaoo • lonf 
itotoneeco* 

* Know yOiir cMM*! 
biood lyvo Oftf hivo on 
ho/«l • M4 of tio cMtfe 
Mnter^nnM. o«f«n( pf«(» 
yipt. demoi roooi^i Of<d 

lUff UftMXO 



ihu ptactire. citing ptn ii v 
nHmdrialKini. aigur (ImI 
perenti, lathcr thtn pi<4i.«-. 
ihouid kwp ihrlr in»ld. 

Police dtoair brtMiiniig 
lo addicti the ptoNi-in uT 
abdurltoni b) pairnlt il a 
failet file than Ihri <titl >n 
Ihe pail III addittiTi. tialri 
ate r<top«ialing in(<ir iii 
honviing rarh 'iil.ri i 
thild ruilodt uiiteii 

Ktoiidi hat brf'<mi- a 
kadet in rnMiiiiR , 



Ihil. 



ihingt. matilithrt ' dxn' 
puiri bank tilling mniing 
(hild(«n (iiiitMlritJinlrIt •■{ 
roungitrii and olfrii a tfU 
free number io* \W*t pii>- 
vtdutg in/orm*IKin 

Mxny pffofli to find mut 
ing rhiMirn are ipf<uhed>l 
rd liT paifnti Aflfi hit 
daughtri. Nyt^rn di«i|i 
praird. %%<n MiiihJI 
loundrd a no(ipii.ni ^umiii 
lu Ifain irarrl. and ir«i ue 
dog iPanu ^rt Kmc K 
wr i*n tpalP onr Nn.ily 
Ihe aiifutth Me htti' it •»iU 
b** worth it 

Peihapi the hM< known 
group leekirwt nuHM g rhtl 
drenutluW Find fn«*d#0 
hv i;UjrnY«knv»thoi Srw 
Paltr \Y K'.l a tmiJI fer 



('hikl Kind »eitpi 41 a centraJ r.igiitr)' 
lui |ii(iu«-i and infotmatKin aUiul 
itMtiMig . hiktirn Miatuig youngili ri or 
iriijlr It lib IrMit un thaiii aiv voruui 
a«rtl lu I ill Chikl hind I iull.(|r« num 
bri 111111411 VMM Potti-tiurihrrhd 
du n all- irnt I.t (loltre driiaitmenli 
Ihi ^ii»i|> loll Kime 2.1IUUrhildien 

CncOurt^Mff lOOlMI. Anlhordm uy 
inihlw ill It i kri fai tuf bwth in kvahng 
I nl • I ildirn ind m nMima the puMk 
A*Ai> i.f till- ^iHHiin^uollhr ptubtrm 
tUM.Sfit iirntihe Adam film, the 
|-li.««lj ftiiiri lummf atlff hini »a< 
tL«.ki| »iih fiiMiJ r«Mi UI the tu\\ 
Ihirf di|t iium prop4e pWdgtng more 
Ih.tt th«l mill A iikiuinii AikanMt Iren- 
iiti I . .1 1 hikl hiiKl mth a teU kWn- 
li|.< ilmn ilirt -^Ying hei pitluff in m 
ailMtr irUlnl ii> the T\ movie Alio 
iriiriiiM »iih hit mother wat JwUa 
I Uik I. frporird muMng e year ago 

Ihi* u->\%yMw ptovei to(3ukl Ptad'i 
^rikiimh that, with gtMlvf awiif- 
nrtt itir put Jti t an do (af mote about 
the t'i(>blirin '1Ti#i* air peoplr «ha 
kifiw tthe"* Ihrtr rtutdirn are.' (h« 
viti. I>ul ihr) hjve In romr K>r*i(d 
ufi aivr u. ttilh fuM t^MtTidettttakty. 
th* ii.r.t<nii> in ihev hatf ■ O 
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I iMnk Somebody 
Has My Child 



SHORT or DKATH ITflFLF, whfll 
could \w more sliockutK lu n i>;m 
fly Iban ha\iiig lo rtport h » hild niiu 
tug? Yet a luppen*— lo Ici i of thfin- 
Muvli gf p«rerilj every year. 
^ Th«l paujful experience is esprcinl- 
Iv ihurp fo/ R.ith Mori, 35. Told by 
«loc4on \hRl 9he couldn't have rhil- 
drwu ihe finaliy gave birth to a ton, 
Buok)!, only lo lofe him on May 4, 
1JW2, when Ihe 2 ye«r-old VBiiiihcd 
from ihe buck yard of her mobile 
horiM. Below, ibp tells of Ihe utigutjh 
sl*r thnrts with her hutbaud Hob« 
cri— and how ihev k«»p hopt* alive. 

NiAGAFtA FAUS, N Y 
li iUtU'K\ is a norfDjj Wr(liu*i(lu> 
Ms l}iif)>i;ml had xono off lo work. 
Hiul little BibK'll ttiMit nnlsidr tn 

of o\u li'MitsI III hAi\ i.ird 

Hr iirtdn t luvn j<uiu' mop' than "> 
iMimitivt V. h.'ii I »M»iit nil torlun k (in 
hi'M Mv- hiMr* slopjH'fi H.' w.w koih ' 
The lv\i lit hat! laki n .ml wort* rishl 
If: the f'd^t' of ibc wukI p^h- Nnlbing 
Ktul bi'i'ti .'bstiiriu'd or j>lju'd ^Mth 

Kertf [lit iihMi"ilut»'l^ In-iMusr 
f'f t\w h/./jnI.'iw N;.i« u,i Hi\ i r aboiii 
1*><1 virtK Irtdii tlu' )v,it «>l nir honu' 
Hut Hmsoli u.t. t»j<» Inn Iv hmb Ihf 
l<Mirf, .Hid I { |.\»Mj tiunk 
bi* rtMli/rd th." riv»T \v.i* 
ihtT*' MU. I* o>jii»r h.Mncs 
blook.'..! Ins Still. I 

rami *Io\mi t.« th< tr.vrtMiik 
No sight bun 

I rati bnvi. lo wmcU 
aiiioriK il»» .(Cher tMJ.»M 
m our projfcr N,-. c;nf» 
hud s<-»'n lliivsrll U iM.in 
nutiufi's M) ^>oi)p|,. ui rt' 
rtwininx thi» ar«M fr.iistt' 
rally calhnK inr hi in 

I notiHrd thr ihrrlfTt 
deparlinenr and ir.y 
ter m lau . ulk<d ,\,\ Urn- 
band 4( Aoi k. Hxis^rW had 
been gone* th«n rtn 
hour 

lh*» Iwgioninp ,»r wh,u 

f'>! Ul b.lS h.'tonH- A 

iitKbluurt* thnt ha.< m* 
♦ nd \r.ir and a half 
111 uhich xir h.iprt havp 
lw^«n liisrd and diuheil 
iiiul aK.itii 




Ne«.»dless to say, wv were — Miid 
are — obs<'Sird with findin}; our boy 
In Ihe fint frw days, we had |o sit 
hack (iiid let oiheri handle Ihe leurch 
because MiHxIhounds were brought 
and our participation would throw 
off the scent 

Soon, morr than 5lK) iKople were 
I(Kjk.iii? for Ri.sselUiii rh. fields, un- 
der the mobile homes, in utility 
shaekf^. in every hole and Iraih can 
They lipind iiver things you wouldn'* 
think a Utile boy could Ret under. 

The police draggetl the river but it 
yielded nodiinj? \ot then, and not in 
the iiiniith> siik i' Hut they refused lu 
K'> into thi' hoiiiei in our develoi>- 
iiHMil Tbev toll! til Ihjit Wduld lake 
dozens of seiiri'h warrants Vet I 
cuiildn't help ihinkinx, "Someone 
has hr i in their liwler " 

"Find our hoy" My an^t»r and 
frnttratioii \^row Iwavise of »t)iiie- 
thin>» <d** The police were inwsli 
HiihiK 11^ I know now thnt Ibis li 
ru'itine iMf iiise of feau of child 
abuse, but :l whs upsetting lo hint' 
I hem qtjejiuMiinx rrlali\ e$ artd 
fririids Wi' v.;inted In ihoUt "We 
didn l do ainthing. Jnsl find hut bin 
lAJok f(>r him " 

Sonu'how, thouxh. we 
had to go on Aft.^r the 
first week, my husbaml 
had to go buck to work. 
.* I He \v,isn't going to get 
pnid if he didn't, and 1 
thought el least work 
I would ke<jp his mhid 
off Ihingi 

Myfnll'tnrif jobbe 
came lo'AiiiK for Rns 
sell I circulated posti rs of 
him. searched for him in 
sehools. went on talk 
shows. Friends Ht*l up a 
fund lo rat.se money to 
hflp me find him. I wrote 
letters and made countlesM 
Cidl-i. lix)kiiig for (my le»d 
People would euil Just 
10 vr 20 minutes ago the> 
h4d »eeii a hlUe boy who 



looked just like Russell— liny, blond 
hair, big brown eyes. He was board- 
ing a bii9 with a lady in Nugaru Kails 
A miles awa\ Or they saw him at a 
shopping null) in Buffalo 10 miles 
awa> 

My Uiolher m l;iw and 1 wtiuld 
jump in her ear and drue where\er 
this or that sighting was, hopuig that 
"llm IS the <>iie this time " 

Fruatrating avantt. .M least six 
liniev wv'vr thought we weregeltuii( 
close One lady lold jKjlicr of senng a 
Ik«v who looked like Ruwell with a 
couple in .1 while Corvette "Unik 
what we lia\e here," they lold her 
Hut the C^orvelte w.is nevf»r f»)wnd 

1 became suspieions of friends .Kid 
other people who had admired Mo.i- 
sell I wondered if people wh(/ had 
iiltcady raisi>d their kids had taken 
him for their own or given him lo 
their children I'd see total strungeri 
on the street and if they Miiiled at 
me. I wonder'.'d "\>a'> he or she 
know soniethingf'" I wondered abiuil 
kindly straiiKers- whti were l>emg too 
nice to me or who ralletl to<j ohen 
w-unlnig to offer helj/ 

Our hearts still )ump each lime 
tiiere is a piece of mail, a kow k on 
Ihe dotJr or the telephone rings Wilh 
each disuppoinlmeiil, I cry »>r pray or 
start urnokiiig again — pack alter pack. 

I don't know how our mat riage ha^ 
sunived it all We were lold at the 
start lo si-ek counseUng, and we have 
b.»en visited by a minister Mainly, 
it's been Rol^-rt and I helping each 
other. I feu red hv' would blame me, 
but he h;isn'l and hiu e^'.c^untgetl me 
in all my efforts. Still, he h«u lKK\>me 
withdrawn and iefu«r» {n talk ab^jut 
Hnssell with umone hill rne. It's a^ if 
no one obe eould possibly under* 
stand what we art going llirough 

I'm lold there's a black market for 
bahies—ihat healthy whire males go 
f<»r J^ll.lMM) or more If soiinnMie does 
liH\e Hii..ell. nur only ho^K* w that it 
is someone who loves hini. but that 
doesn't stop u.s from wanting hiin 
biick Not Mveii the birth of our 
dAiighter in .S<«pteml)ei has ch.mged 
that Not knowing where he is. 
whether he alive or dead. ien\es a 
terrible holl';w/iess Inside that wiU 
never he fillec) 

We'w K-ci; toM we oiiU have a lU 
percent chance of ftnduig our child, 
but rd be looking if the) said it was 
only I j>er< ent RiisseH, now 4. u a 
lilllf Ih)v who woiilii eoine up and 
SB>. 'I lo\.- \oii. haddv ■ N..l>.,d\ 
will eMT i>»- ^h!e to sav that hisI tly 
w ft\ he (hd We w \u\ to hear it again 
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MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT 



THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1984 
^ U.S. Sena'i'E, 

bUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE, 

COMMIITEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 

Washington, DC. 

1 he subcommittee met. pursuant to notice, at 11:29 a.m., in 
Room SD-226 Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter 
(chairnian of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Staff present: Mary L. Westmoreland, chief counsel; and Tracy 
McG«e, chief clerk. ' ^ 

'*^?J!E;F ^^^^^ SPECTER, A U.S. SENATOR 

f«S J*?^ ^^'^^^ PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILIS JUSTICE 

Senator SPECip. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. We will 
commence this hearing on the Missing Children's Assistance Act 
and the aspect of consideration of reauthorization of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

This hearing had been scheduled for some time and, as you al- 
ready know, had to be modified as a result of the executive session 
ot the Judiciary Committee on the matter of the nomination of Mr. 
Meese for Attorney General. And we did not know whether we 
could have the hearing at all, and we had wanted to proceed with 
It It at all ijossible. The exec was today instead of Tuesday because 
we did not finish the confirmation hearings on Mr. Meese. 

We had wanted to hear the testimony of Administrator Regnery, 
and as it has developed that is not possible to do. Senator Metz- 
M Regnery's testimony be postponed so that 

Mr. Metzenbaurn would have an opportunity to review Mr. Reg- 
nery s statement. We needed the same opportunity because we got 
It last night so we have rescheduled Mr. Regnery for March 21 

We do have witnesses today who are from out of town, so we are 
going to proceed and hear those witnesses. Our time is limited; 
theretore we are going to have to limit this hearing to approxi- 
mately 30 mmutes, but we will do the best we can. 

At^ this time. I would like to call as our first witness, the distin- 
guished district attorney of the city of Philadelphia, the Hon. 
«-award (j. Ketjdell. It is a special pleasure for me to call District 
Attorney Rondell because of our longstanding association and 
friendship. 

Mr. Rendell came to the district attorney's office as an assistant 
district attorney in 1966. 
Mr. Rendell. In 1966 as a summer law clerk. 
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Senator Spkctkh. And in 1967 pernnanently, when I was district 
attorney. He has had a very di?tinguished career as district attor- 
ney, having been elected in 1977. And besides all those good things, 
he is a neighbor on Warden Drive in the city of Philadelphia, 
where he has not availed himself of police protection. 

District Attorney Rendell, we w<?lcome you here. We have your 
comprehensive statement which will be made a part of the record 
in full. I know it is your style and approach to summarize and hit 
the highlights, so we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD (J. KENDELL, DISTRICT ATTOR- 
NEY, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND CHAIRMAN, JUVENILE 
JUSTICE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, NATIONAL DISTRICT ATTOR- 
NEYS ASSOCIATION 

Mr, Rendell. Thank you very much. Senator, and let me say I 
am pleased to be here and I am here on my own behalf as district 
attorney of Philadelphia and as chairman of the National District 
Attorneys Association Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee. That 
is a ;)mmittee that is made up of 13 prosecutors from several large 
jurisdictions, like Phoenix, AZ; Baltimore, MD; Mercer County, NJ; 
as well as smaller jurisdictions—Pueblo, CO; Klickitat County, WA. 

We have been working on this act for the past IV2 years as part 
of our general operations, and we come with a subcommittee rec- 
ommendation that the act be reauthorized. We think the act has 
provided some significant benefits and we believe it should be reau- 
thorized. 

But we believe that from our perspective—and I think our per- 
spective is the one that the public holds most closely— from our 
perspective, the act should only be reauthorized if there are certain 
basic changes. 

As you se*^ from our testimony, we give specific statutory 
changes— omissions, deletions, and additions to the act in specific 
sections^ and a couple of additional sections. What these changes 
really do, in my judgment, is make the act, without hurting its 
original purpose, more responsive to the needs of the law enforce- 
ment community and, therefore, to the needs of the public. 

Senator, you do not need to be told about the impact of juvenile 
violence and the growing impact of juvenile violence. According to 
an INSLAW study, in the years between 1960 and 1975, juvenile 
violence grew 241 percent. In the city of Philadelphia, for example, 
in the short time that I have been district attorney from 1977, my 
first year, until last year, 1988, the number of delinquency peti- 
tions that we file for the crime of robbery— probably, the crimes of 
robbery and burglary are the crimes that affect our citizenry the 
most in terms of numbers, in terms of what it does to the atmos- 
phere in the streets and to people in their houses 

Senator Spkcter. Was the D.A.'s office doing a better job in 
Philadelphia when you were chief of homicide? 

Mr. Rendfxl. Well, during the G years that I have been district 
attorney, the number of robbery petitions has not only doubled; it 
has increased by 200 percent, from 1,300 petitions in my first year 
to over 2,900 petitions that we filed last year for the crime of rob- 
bery. 
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Those are crimes where we believe the evidence is strong enough 
to proceed, not just crimes where juveniles have been arrested for 
the crime of robbery. 

Senator SPErTER. How does that tie into the statistics which we 
see about reduction in violent crime? 

Mr Rendell. I think there is a slight reduction in violent crime 
overall in the large cities, but within that reduction juveniles are 
accounting for a greater percentage of the violence in big cities. 

On page 2 of our written testimony, I give you statistics that we 
accumulated last year in a survey we took of the percentage of rob- 
beries and burglaries throughout this country in major jurisdic- 
tions that are being caused by juveniles. 

It is interesting. I read some of the other testimony of some of 
the other witnesses, and in the Administrator's testimony he talks 
about causes of juvenile crime. Obviously, those causes are a multi- 
tude and different in many ways. 

I would attribute the No. 1 cause to the breakdown in American 
family life that we have seen in the last 20 or 30 years. 

Senator Specter. You have reviewed Mr. Regnery's testimony? 

Mr. Rendell. Yes; I have reviewed it, and what I wanted to indi- 
cate is that I think his approach is obviously a novel one; it is an 
approach that we were not expecting to see. I think there is some 
merit in what he says and I would like to have the opportunity to 
examine his approach. 

I still think we would be better served to reauthorize the act, 
with the amendments we are suggesting. What the Administrator's 
testimony essentially says is put all the treatment and rehabilita- 
tive and social ser ices aspects of this act in other Federal Depart- 
ments; leave the law enforcement part of the act. 

Frankly, from our judgment, the law enforcement part of the act 
IS very limited. He says leave the law enforcement part of the act 
in the Office of Justice Assistance, and that will take care of the 
law enforcement needs and the other Departments will take care of 
the social service needs. 

It is my gut reaction, and I have not discussed it with my com- 
mittee, that if that happens, frankly, both would get a little bit lost 
in the shuffle. They would get eaten alive by the other problems— 
the problems of crime across the board. 

I think that reauthorization— and, again, this is my opinion, as 
our committee has not yet had a chance to study his testimony— 
but reauthorization should include some of our proposed changes— 
not only in the basic philosophy of the act, but more importantly, 
to include those substantive changes which would afford the Ad- 
ministrator more leeway in formula block grr.nts and in some spe- 
cial emphasis grants. 

Senator Specter. What do you consider to be the most important 
aspect of reauthorization? What is the most important part of the 
act as you see it? 

Mr. Rendell. Well, I think it is hard to single out the most im- 
portant part of the act, but I would say it is clearly the availability 
of funds, although they are limited, and far more limited than we 
as prosecutors and the people in the social service agencies would 
hke to see, but it is important that funds be available to implement 
creative and effective programs. 
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For example, Senator, as you know, through LEAA our office, as 
many of the offices in this country, was able to establish a career 
criminal unit in our adult court division. It was extremely success- 
ful, so successful that when the Federal funding ran out we had no 
trouble getting our city council to pick up the funding, dollar for 
dollar. 

That was the case with many of the experimental programs that 
LEAA allowed law enforcement to do, I think that is similarly the 
benefit of this program. A Jot of the funding that this act has al- 
lowed has been for programs that did not work. Thev were experi- 
mental programs which did not have an impact, and the Adminis- 
trator's testimony makes that clear. 

But there are programs that we believe, in the social service 
area, did have a plus, a major beneficial effect. They were experi- 
mental in nature and, hopefully, they liave been picked up by the 
State and local funding agencies. 

One thing I wouM quarrel with the Administrator's testimony on 
is to laave these programs for the States. Well, most States simpl 
do not have that type of money available for those types of experi- 
mental programs. 

One thing that we have gotten out of OJJDP~is a grant of 
$300,000 to the district attorney's office of Philadelphia for the 
prosecution of juvenile habitual offenders. It is a very important 
grant because it is going to allow us to do certain things with verti- 
cal prosecution and the like that we have never h ad the ability to 
do. 

Senator Specter. What will you do with that money? 

Mr. Rendell. We will set up a special prosecution unit somewhat 
similar to our career criminal unit in adult court, which will allow 
us to vertically prosecute the habitual offender—the juvenile recid- 
ivist, which is a significant problem. 

But one of the defects in that grant is it severely limits how we 
can deal with that offender. It bars us from using any of the money 
to certify that offender to adult court. It requires that we use a 
chunk of that money for a rehabilitative block, and it is not enough 
money to really do rehabilitation work— money that we could use 
for prosecution. It is due to the wording of the act. 

There are certain things that we are proposing, and if I could 
just direct your attention very briefly to a couple of the specifics. 
No. 1. the definition of juveniles that is contained in the act is an 
outmoded definition because since the act was formulated many 
States have severely limited their definition in juveniles. 

In many States, the definition of juveniles has changed and it is 
not uniform across the country. The Federal act must be changed 
to comport with that. 

In your definition section, you define serious crimes and leave 
out the distribution and possession with intent to distribute narcot- 
ic drugs and controlled substances. We would like to see that 
changed. 

You also do something which I think is harmful. In section 223, 
you have a prohibition against sentenced juveniles being housed in 
youthful offender facilities> such as the State of California has, 
such as we could use our Camp Hill facility for if that prohibition 
were removed. 
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By removing that prohibition, you are actually taking those juve- 
niles and giving them exposure to better programs, more widely 
funded programs. In Pennsylvania, as you know. Senator, juvenile 
secure facilities now are in the 20 or 40~bed category— categories 
limited enough that the wide range of programs available for the 
juveniles just are not there. 

In a 4()-bed facility, you cannot have a full complement of educa- 
tional programs and recreational programs; it is just too expensive. 
But we could do that in Camp Hill, and ironically Camp Hill 
houses 15- to 24-year-old offenders. It can house a 15-year-old if we 
have certified him and that 15-year-oId is convicted in adult court. 
But it cannot house a 15-year-old or a 16-year-old or a 17-year-old 
who is adjudicated in juvenile court because if we were to do so, we 
would be ineligible for a lot of the formula grants under the bill. 

So, in sum, we would like to see reauthorization, although as I 
said, I think the Administrator's proposal contains some attractive 
and sensible ideas. However, we believe if you break this down and 
shift what this act has done into different departments and agen- 
cies, it is going to get lost. 

Not only will the social service programs get lost, but even some 
of the law enforcement programs would get lost. Obviously, the 
missing persons aspect of the act is excellent. We would like to see 
the act reauthorized, but reauthorized with some of the suggested 
changes that we make. 

Last example: the State advisory groups which help in the for- 
mulation of the allocation grant plans— the State advisory groups, 
as set up by the act of 1974, require that at least one-fifth of the 
membership be juveniles, and part of that one-fifth be juveniles 
who have been through the .system; in essence, juvenile offenders. 

We do not think that is a bad idea because we think they bring a 
certam perspective to it. We are suggesting that at least one-fifth 
of the people who are on those State advisory groups be victims' 
rights advocates, members of victims' groups throughout the State 
and throughout the localities. 

The 1974 act absolutely ignored the victims of juvenile crime and 
absolutely ignored public safety. It so concentrated on treatment 
and rehabilitation that it has hamstrung us in law enforcement to 
take full advantage of this act. 

So we would like to see reauthorization, but with the strong 
caveat that it contains the changes we suggest, which are not— in 
my judgment, controversial because they do not mandate expendi- 
ture of funds— AT amount of dollars expended for law enforcement 
as opposed to social services. They only provide the administrator 
and the State advisory groups wivh more leeway than they have 
ever had before. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Rendell, r.s I imderstand a key part of Mr. 
Regnery s approach— and as I say, we got it late yesterday after- 
noon, so I have not had a chance to review it— is to have the ad- 
ministration come under the Justice Assistance Act. 

Mr. Rendell. The law enforcement pa , jf 

Senator Sfkcter. You disagree with that? 

Mr. Rendkll. First of all, I am not sure that Justice Assistance is 
going to be fully funded. 
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Senator Spkctkr. I am not sure Justice Assistance is going to be 
passed. 

Mr. Rendell. That is right. 

Senator Specter. But if so, what is your thought? 

Mr. Rendell. Well, I think if Justice Assistance were fully 
funded and if it was spelled out in the final version of the act that 
among the designated and delineated categories that Justice Assist- 
ance money could be spent for— was juvenile justice, we could cer- 
tainly live with that. 

But my guess is, when you commingle juvenile programs with 
other programs, both in law enforcement as well as in social serv- 
ices, there is a tendency for the juvenile system to get the short 
end of the stick. 

Senator Specter. Well, some people have expressed a concern 
that if juvenile justice is not kept as a separate category, it is going 
to be eliminated in fairly short order; that it is going to be a battle 
which will be lost as a result of that change in structuring. Do you 
think so? 

Mr Rendell. Well, I think that would depend on how vigilant 
the Congress was to make sure that the pieces of this act, if this 
act is essentially gutted, do wind up in some of the social service 
departments and Cabinet agencies that the administrator's testimo- 
ny so suggests. 

I think the Senate could mandate that a portion of the budget of 
those agencies is spent on juvenile programs on the treatment and 
rehabilitative mode. But I think that would depend on the vigi- 
lance of the Congress and on congressional oversight. 

We would also want to see some congressional oversight in Jus- 
tice Assistance, if that is where all the juvenile money is going to 
be, to make sure that juvenile programs are getting a fair share. 

From our perspective, when, in Philadelphia, juveniles commit 
one of two burglaries and one of three robberies, I do not want to 
see us lose the availability of some Justice Assistance money to be 
designed for criminal justice programs. 

I know you are well aware of that. I recal that up until your 
term as district attorney the district attorney's office paid little at- 
tention to the problem of juvenile crime. You were the first district 
attorney in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to put any sort of 
emphasis on juvenile crime. 

Since the day you took office, since 1966, the problem of juvenile 
justice has escalated. As I said, that INSLAW study is remarkable. 

Senator Specter. In direct response to my action, [Laughter.] 

Let me shift gears for 1 minute, Mr. Rendell. I know you are fa- 
miliar with S. 889, legislation which I introduced over a year ago 
which would direct one percent of the national budget for crime- 
fighting— $8 to $10 billion a year over 10 years for what would es- 
sentially be a $100 billion program. 

Befoi e the Budget Committee earlier this week, I made a submis- 
sion on a critical aspect of the program, and that is seeking author- 
ization of $2 billion for the construction of prisons, 25 percent of 
which would be for Federal prisons and 75 percent would be for 
State prisons on a 8-to-l leveraging. 
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I know you are in favor of that sort of an approach, but it would 
be useful for the record if you would give me a thumbnail response 
that I can quote you on to the budget people. 

Mr. Rendell. Well, first of all, in general— we think S. 889 ought 
to be passed, and ought to be passed with all deliberate speed. The 
money that Justice Assistance is allocating to be spent on the Na- 
tion s crime problems is minuscule; it is like trying to bring down a 
whale with a scaling knife. 

Senator Specter. So you would favor the $2 billion in authoriza- 
tion and expenditures on prisons in the way I have outlined it? 

Mr. Rendell. Absolutely, especially in the way you have outlined 
it which requires the States to have the commitment of their own 
funds. It is not just a Federal windfall; it requires the States who 
profess interest in doing this to do something themselves. 

As you know, we have embarked upon a construction program in 
Pennsylvania, but by the time those prisons are on line, they will 
be filled and we could use that help, and we could use that help on 
a county level. There is hardly a county of our 66 in Pennsylvania 
that is not facing problems with overcrowding in their local county 
prisons. 

So we think that portion of S. 889 would just be terrific and a 
very useful expenditure. People always ask me about prison con- 
struction and they say, well, what kind of society is it that spends 
its money on prison construction? My answer to that is a very real- 
istic, pragmatic society. 

We have to deal— the Senate, the Congress and prosecutors— 
with the short-run effects of violent crime which are debilitating to 
our cities, absolutely crushing. 

In the meantime, while we are dealing with that short-run vio- 
lent effect, none of us quarrel with the fact that there should be 
significant allocation of our priorities and our funds to go at the 
underlying root causes. 

But to attack the root causes of violent crime, even if we had all 
the money at hand to do it properly, is a 20- or 30-year proposition. 
In the meantime, people are getting killed, maimed and raped be- 
cause we do not have adequate prison facilities to incapacitate vio- 
lent offenders, and I will add the caveat violent offenders who are 
adults and violent offenders who are juveniles. 

The statistics on juvenile violence are inescapable. We have to do 
something about the violent juvenile as well as the violent adult. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Rendell, one final question. The career 
criminal bill was changed substantially, as I know you are aware, 
and it is heading for the House no' I intend to pursue the bill in 
its original form, and I know that were privy to a good bit of the 
discussion and negotiation on the matter. 

One thing that I have not been able tc understand about the po- 
sition of the National District Attorneys Association is their con- 
cern for a prosecution to be brought in the Federal court over the 
objection of the district attorney in the context of the statement of 
congressional intent, albeit not in the body of the bill, which intent 
said that the prosecution should not be brought without the con- 
currence of the local prosecutor. 

What is the basis for that concern? 
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Mr. Rknuell. I will answer the question, but can I say on a per- 
sonal note that I spoke to several Senators and I told them that the 
amendment that was your own amendment to the bill on the floor 
was, as far as I was concerned as district attorney of Philadelphia, 
not only workable, but provided us with a separate advantage, so 
that if we went to trial and lost a motion to suppress evidence in 
the State courts, we could have just picked up the phone and said, 
OK, Federal prosecutor, go to it. 

As you know, the admissibility of that evidence could be reliti- 
gated in Federal court. So I thought not only was your bill work- 
able and livable, but I thought your amendment actually had an 
advantage to it. 

I could not convince my colleagues of that in a short time. If 
your amendment had more time to be discussed, I think we might 
have been able to make some headway. 

But I think in answer to your question, it comes from a long- 
rooted, almost historical view that local prosecutors and State pros- 
ecutors have had of distrust of the Federal prosecutors; that despite 
some efforts by the Justice Department in the last several years to 
cooperate, it is a one-way street; that cooperation means the Feder- 
al prosecutors taking from us and never giving anything back. 

I think it comes from that distrust, that rivalry, that belief that 
the Federal prosecutors will take the meat and literally leave us 
with the bones. 

Senator Specter. But is there a thought that a Federal judge 
would allow a prosecution to go forward in the face of that state- 
ment of congressional intent not to have the prosecution without 
the agreement of the local D.A.? 

Mr. Rendell. It was our belief that congressional intent not 
being black-letter law would not be sufficient to protect our inter- 
ests. I would agree with you if you said in 100 cases, the Federal 
judge would not allow that prosecution to go forward in 98 of them. 

But I think given that historical mistrust that has been built up, 
it is very difficult to convince our colleagues. Frankly, in some ju- 
risdictions I think there is good reason for that mistrust. 

For example. Senator, you know that several years ago the U S. 
attorneys' offices in many jurisdictions, including Philadelphia, an- 
nounced that they were no longer going to try white-collar c )es 
under a certain level of loss— under, let us say, $5,000. 

Of course, the banks and the financial institutions came to us 
and said, well, you have got to pick up these cases. Obviously we 
did have to pick them up. We are not going to allow a situation 
where people know that if they embezzle $4,999, they are not going 
to get prosecuted. 

We picked them up, but the attitude across the country was, 
again. Federal prosecutors taking the best part and leaving cases 
which are not as significant and where we cannot achieve the best 
results. 

I think you are fighting that longstanding, historical mistrust be- 
tween State and local prosecutors, which ought to be broken down. 

Senator Specter. I can see your concern about the Federal pros- 
ecutors leaving you the dregs. I just cannot see your concern that a 
judge would permit them to bring a prosecution under the Career 
Criminal Act in the face of a D.A. s objection to it. 
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Mr. Rendell. Well, you have to understand that, again» we face 
on almost a daily basis Federal judges, in our judgmcsJ , interced- 
ing into perfectly proper, appropriate, due process State proceed- 
ings. A Federal magistrate can reverse a decision of the Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court. 

Senator Specter. Well, I guess I just need some more experience 
as a district attorney. 

Mr. Rendell, it is a great pleasure to have you here. We could go 
on indefinitely. We will continue this dialog on the sidewalk of 
Warden Drive one day soon. 

Mr. Rendell. Thank you very much. Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rendell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Edward G. Rendell 



Initially, we would like to express our thanks to Senator Specter and this 
sub-committee for extending to us the Invitation to t«istify and present our views 
on this very important Issue. For the past two years the National District 
attorneys Association has had an active Juvenile Justice Advisory Committee 
which has examined the national issue of juvenile crime In general and the 
alarming increase In juvenile violence In specific. Our Committee believes that 
it is vitally Important that the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
of i97t| be re-authorlxed. The existence of the Act Is recognition that juvenile 
justice, though handled on the s^.ate and local levels, Is a national concern, 
and that it Is appropriate and, indeed, necessary that the federal government 
play a major role In it. The Advisory Committee believes every bit as strongly, 
however, that the Act must be amended In some important respects to give both 
recognition to the growing problem of juvenile violence and to allow the Office 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention to expend funds on programs 
that will help deal with this problem and protect the public safety. 

The growing problem of juvenile violence can simply not be understated. 
Recent FBI statistics indicate that juveniles are committing 50% of all of the 
serious crimes committed In this nation. According to a recent Inslaw study, 
the rate of juvenile violence has been increasing at a shocking level. 
Between I960 and 1975 the rate of arrests for violent juvenile crime rose an 
unbelievable 2^1% fin contrast to 165% Increase Tor arrests for property crimes). 
In several major jurisdictions across this country the rate of juvenile violence 
has reached epidemic proportions. In many jurisdictions, juveiMles account for 
mor^ than one out of every two burglaries committed (Minneapolis - 58%, 
Seattle - 58%, Jollet, Illinois - 60%, Santa Barbara, California - 50%, Contro 
Costa, California - 60%, San Jose, California - 50%, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - 
51%, Berks County, Pennsylvania - 50%, Ocean County, New Jersey - 60%, 
Baltimore, Maryland - U8%, San Diego - 47%) and over one out of every three 
robberies as well (San Jose - 32%, Seattle - ai4%, Oakland County, Michigan - 
32%. Baltimore - Philadelphia -32%). Percentages for rape and aggravated 
assault in most jurisdictions are over 25% as well. These figures are absolutely 
staggering when you realize that In the past decade many states^whlch Include 
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our V 'or jurisdictions, h«v« significantly reduced the e^e level for th« deflnltJw) 
of what Is a juvenile. a consequences of these flguren «re even more devaatatlrig 
as well when you realize that over 2/3 of all ^erlcu^ crime In this cciuntry Is 
committed by Individuals tnitween the ages of 15 - 20 years. So it's clear that 
our failure to deal effectively with the violent juvenilf creates consistent thr«atA 
to public safety even if that juvenile passes Into the "adulf'* category. 

Our Committee believes, therefore, thnt Congress should takte /eco^nltion 
of this problem and amend the Act as It re-authorizes It. Our rationale for 
this request is based on three nremlses: 



1. that the Act has failed to give proper attention to the fact 
that the public Is entitled to t>e protected from juvenile crimo« 
and IS seriously endangered by the serious and recidivist 
iuvenile offender; 

2. that In many cases, the traditional treatment/rehabilitative 
approach to dealing with juvenile offenders — the approach that 
dominates the philosophy of the Juvenile Justice snd Oelinquency 
Prevention Act in its present form and thus directs federal 
activities in the juvenile justice field does r>ot work and 
cannot be expected to work; and 

3. that while it may be appropriate to keep trying that approach 
with respect to f>ome juvenile offenders. It is Mmply too dangerous 
to the public to place primary reliance on it In dealing with 
serious and reclcMvlst juvenile offenders; with respect to at 

least this class of juvenile offunder, the safety of the public 
must be placed above "the best interest of the juveriie*' and the 
federal governmr^nt should assist those States and local c<ovorn- 
mental agencies that are attempting to do so. 



To carry out these changes Ir. both the philosophy and tjubttancfi of the 
Act, we believe that our moat crucial recommendations deal with enlarging the 
categories of programs and projects for which federal |uv€)nllc justice money 
may be sp<e(nt: 



i-aw E nforcement Activ ities; The juvenile justice system is a 
criminal justice system for lawbreakers of certain ages, and 
must be f.bie io lespond to serious and recidiviftt juvenile 
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offender* «i lh« ndult criminal justice system reipondi to 

serious and recldivl'At adult offenders. Thus, proposed changes 

to Sectbn 213(a) (10) of the Act would allow a State to allocate 

some of its "formula qrani" money to the "Identification. 

apprehension, prosecution, adjudication, disposition, and 
post'dlsposltlonal control" of serious and recidivist juvenile 

offenders to pure "law enforcement" functions. Proposed 

new subsection (13) to Section 22M(a) would allow the 

Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice to make 

discretionary "special emphasis" grants for the same purpose\i« 

Construction of Secure Juvenile Facilities; The lack of secure 

faciiities for the pre-trial detention and post-adjudication con** 

finetnont of those juveniles who, for the sake of the public 

safety, must be securely held, has long been a problem for 

the States* The problem Is about to become most acute as the 

December 8. 1985 deadline imposed by Section 223(a) (U) of the 

Act for the 'removal" of all juveniles from jails and lockups for 

(Adults becomes increasingly imminent. 

Therti i.^ no quoAtion that the practice of holding juveniles 
in adult facitilies is undesirable. Under the impetus of the 
Juvuniiti Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, tho States 
hav€ made extruordinary and praiseworthy progress in 
developing non-secure alternatives to adult jails and lockups. 
Tbo result has been that most juvonile» who formerly unneces- 
ssariiy would have been held in adult facilities are not now 
being su held. But even the most ardent advocates of the 
rcmnval of juveniles from adult jails agree that some juveniles 
simply cannot b« removed to non-secure alternative facilities, 
ifiMd must continue to be held securely. 

Many States^, long dependent on the use of adult jails for 
the holding of ti'Ms class of juvenile, have no alternate secure 
faciWties to which to "remove" them. If Congress determines that 
tho removal mandate of tlie Act must be retained^, these States 
will have to build new, exclusively juvenile facilities. With the 
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cost! of capital conttructlon 90 high, and with the nc«d for tt 
made especially acute by the clearly high-minded policy mandatet 
of the federal government, It U only fair, as well as clearly 
necessary, for the federal government to land financial assistance 
to the States for this purpose. 
We note that federal assistance In dealing with the serious and repetitive 
juvenile offender, Including funding for the construction of secure juvenile 
facilities, might bo forthcoming as a result of the Justice Assistance Act 
which passed the Senate as part of the Comprehensive Crime Control Act 
(S.I762). However, the House version of the bill, H.R. 2175, which has 
already passed the entire House of Representatives, does not allow for the 
expenditure of federal funds for construction of criminal lustice facilities, 
either adult or juvenile. It is also unclear as to whether the Justice 
Assistance Act Provision of S.I762 will survive the House Judiciary 
Committee. Por these reasons, it is appropriate and probably necessary 
that the major federal Act concerning juvenile justice should include 
provisions for the protection of the public from juvenile crime and for the 
construction of facilities necessary to that end. These are issues which 
are as much a concern to the public as any of the others addressed in the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

The Committee acknowledges the usefulness and Importance of the 
many juvenile crime prevention, diversion, and rehabilltaiion aims and 
programs undertaken in the past by the federal government as a result of 
the Act, and would leave virtually untouched those portions of the Act 
which provide for them. We suggest, however, that the vitally important 
aspect of "juvenile justice and delinquency prevention*' has been overlooked 
in the Act, and that it Is incumbent upon the Congress to not overlook It 
again. 

Discussion Concerning Proposed Chjnqes in the Act : 

I. Section iOI(a) The Congress hereby finds that— 

(I) juveniles account for almost half the arrests for serious crimes in the 
United States today; and a relatively small number of juveniles account 
for a disproportionately large number of all juvenile arrests for serious 
crimes; 
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(2) understaffed, (overcrowded) overburdened juvenile courts, prosecutors' 
offices, probation services, and correctional facilities are often not able 
(to provide Individualized Justice or effective help) either to help juveniles 
turn away fr.^m the commission of serious and repeated crimes or to protect 
the public from the commission of such crimes by juvenile s ; 
* « * 

(5) juvenile delinquency can be prevented though programs designed to 
l<eep students in elementary and secondary schools through the prevention 
of (unwarranted and arbitrary suspensions Jnd expulsions) truancy ; 

AAA 

(8) t^a (juvenile) justice system should give (addUtonal) primary attention 
to the problem of (juveniles who commit serious crimes) serious a nd 
recidivist juvenile crime , with particular attentlari given to the (areas of 
sentencing, providing resources for Informed dispositions, and rehabilitation) 
i dentification, apprehension^ prosecution, adjudication, disposition, and 
post-dlspositional control of juveniles who commit serious or repeated 
crimes and to the protection of the public from such juveniles * 

Discussion: The proposed new clause In subsection (I) of Section lOi(a) reflects 
recent social scientific research findings by Dr. Marvin Wolfgang of the University 
of Pennsylvania and others (supported largely by grants awarded under the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act) that a much smaller portion 
of all juvenile offenders is responsible for a much greater proportion of all serious 
juvenile crime tiian was ever thought before. The Committee has always held that^ 
as the proposed change to subsection (8) indicates, the most important issue in 
juvenile justice is how to deal effectively with this relatively small group of 
serious and repetitive juvenile offenders, The proposed changes to subsection (2) 
reflect the unpleasant but undeniable fact that the juvenile justice syntcm. 
traditionally oriented toward trying to rehabilitate the juvenile offender, has far 
too often failed, that in many cases (though certainly not all) tho juvenile has 
not been rehabilitated, but has continued to mal<e victims of innocent citizens. 
Thus, as the proposed changes to subsect ns (2) and (Q) suggest, th^ juvenile 
justice system must accept that not all juveniles can be rehabilitated, arid that 
while It need not necessarily abandon all efforts at rehabilitating all juveniles. 
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REIUJDL FW'tiJre with respect to at least that smalt proportion of juvenile 

offenders who commit the m«|orlly of serious and repeat crimes must be that of 

a criminal justice system. 

A profjosed ch^ng* to another section of the Act, Section 103 should be 

notftd at this point. We propose that subsection (15) of this definitions section 

be changed ha foUows: 

(IS) Ihti term "treatment" includes, but is not limited to medical, 
special etiuc«tlon, social, psychological, ^>nd vocrttlonal services, corrective 
rtml preventive guidance and training, and other rehabilitative services 
designed to encourage juveniles to become accountflble for their actions and 
to protect the public, by including services designed to benefit addicts and 
other users by eliminating thoir dependence on alcohol or other addictive or 
non-addictive drugs or by controlling their dependence and susceptibility 
to addiction or use. 

The Cofrtnilttee beUeves that perhaps the most important part of the rehabil- 
itation of any criminal offender, adult or juvenile, serious or minor, recidivist 
or first-time, is the otfender's coming to accept that he or she Is accountable 
for his or her actions. The concept of accountability has noticeably been lacking 
in descriptions of what rt^habMltatlop Is about and from rehabilitative treatment 
programs themselves. The proposed change in the subsection's definition of 
••treatment" so as to Include this notion, and the inclusion of an accountability 
component In any treatment progr^im Implemented pursuant to the Act, is seen 
by the Com-niUM as absolutely essential if the concept of rehabilitation is to 
have real meaning. 

The Advisory Commlttefj proposes one additional change In Section lOI(a), 
to subsection Is). Although the concept of keeping juveniles in school as a CD 
method of delinquency prevention is a sound one, the premise upon which this CO 
subsection is based is factually doubtful. 



o 
o 



Section 102. (a) It Is the purpose of this Act, where consistent with the 
safety and protection of the public — 
* * * 

16) to assist State and local communities with resources to develop and 
implement programs to keep students in elementary and secondary schools (Xl 
and to prevent (unwarranted and arbitrary suspensions and expulsions) 
truancy ; 
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(7) (and) 

(8) and 

(9) to assist State and local governments in protecting th v publi c from 
juveniles wi-w commit serious or repeated crimes. 

Discussion : The rationale for the proposed changu to subfi«w.tlon (^) is the same 
as that for subsection (5) of Section iOI(a). The technical cWancifts to subsection 
(7) and (8) are Intended simply to allow for proposed rcw 3Ub$w;tlon (fl). 

The new subsection simply make* explicit, as a purpose of the Act, the idea 
that the federal government should help Stat« arid local ^ovfrf>ments protact the 
public from serious and recidivist juvenile crime. The proposufi addition to the 
Hrst sentence of the Section I02(a} is In line with this notion: that whatever 
the federal go 'ent does in the field of juvenile justice, it must do so only 
in accord with thw ' rest of the ciMzeni of this counb'y in not becoming 
victims of juvenile crime. 



3. Section 102. (b) It is therefore the further cj<?c(ared policy of Congress to 
provide the necessary reflourcos, leadership, aud coordination (i) to develop 
and implement effective methods of preventing dnd reducing iuvenlle delinquen- 
cy, including methods with a special focus cm maintaining and strengthenlt^g 
th« family unit so that juveniles may be retained in their hom«S; (2) to 
develop and conduct effective programs to prevent delinquency, to divert 
juveniles other than those juveniles who are ch ar ged with or adjudl ca^ted 
having commi tted serious o r repeat crimes from the traditional juvenile justice 
system, (and) to provide critically ne«ded alternyllves to Instltutionollxatlon 
for juven i les not charged with or adjudicated of ho ving co mmitted se rious 
or repeat crimes, and to d evel op and implemen t effecti ve institutional an d 
non-institutional control and treatmen t program s for juveniles who have be en 
adjudicated of having committ e d serious or repea t crimes ; (3) to improve the 
quality of juvenile justice In the United States; and (4) to increase the 
capacity of S»ate and local oovernments and public and private agencies to 
conduct effective {juvenllo justice) delinquency prevention and rehabilitation 
programs, to esta blish effective secure detention and correctional facilities 
for the detention, confinement, treatment and control of juveniles charged 



* * * 
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with or adIudlcatiKi of having committed sTiout or rap— t crimas and/or 
juveniles alleg ed or found to have committed offansas which constituta violations 
of valid court orders, and to provide research, evaluation, and trainlny 
services in the field of juvenile delinquency prevention. 

Discussion: The first proposed addition to this subsection Indicates the view of 
the Committee that that class of juveniles who commit serious or repeat crimes 
ought not to be diverted from the juvenile justice system, but processed through 
that system. This is in line with the Committee's view on accountability as 
discussed above. There is rehabiiltativa value to a juvenile's being called to 
account, before a court of law, for committing a crime, particularly when the 
crime is a serious one, or when the offender has previously experienced the 
benefits of the juvenile justice system. The Committee believes that diversion 
programs can be extremeiy valuable to the proper and efficient functioning of a 
luvenlle court system; the proposed change under discussion is simply Intended 
to prevent the concept of diversion from extending Its reach further than it 
ought property to be. 

The second proposed change to Section 102(b) reflects our belief that 
alternatives to institutionalization, while appropriate for non-serious and non- 
recidivist offenders, and absolutely essential for the proper functioning of a 
juvenile court system, are not necessarily appropriate for all offenders. The 
primary current need of the States with respect to seriouf and recidivist juvenile 
offenders is for secure facilities. Hence, the third proposed change to Section 
102(b) is that one of the purposes of the Act shall be to help the States establish 
such facilities. 

Under the third proposed change and related proposed changes In Sections 
221. 223(a) and 22(t(a), discussed below, an additional class of juveniles could be 
hcid in secure juvenile facilities constructed under this Act: those juveniles 
alleged or found to have committed an offense which constitutes a violation of a 
valid court order. Present Cectlon 223(a) (12) and OJJDP regulations promulgated 
pursuant thereto except this class of juvenile from the general mandate of the Act 
for deinstitutionalizallon of status offenders. This policy Is necessary to support 
the inherent power of a court to enforce its orders and to deal with the handful 
of juveniles who chronically run away from non-secure placements. 
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(i. Section IQ3. for purposes of this Act-- 
ft * * 

(U) the term "serious crime'* means criminal homicide, forcible rape, mayhefn, 
kidnapping, aggravated assault, robbery, larceny or theft punishable as a 
felony, motor vehicle theft, burglary or breaking and entering, extortion 
accompanied by threats of violence, (sr.d) arson punishable as a felony, 
and the distribution of or possession with intent to distribute narcotic or 
addictive drugs ; 

(15) (see page a) 

(16) the term "juvenile" means ail persons who are subject to the exercise 
of juvenile court jurisdiction for purposes of adjudication and/or treatment 
based on age and offense itmltatlons as established by the applicable Stat e 
law and does not include any parsons of whatever age who are subject to 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of the criminal courts of thg State* 

Discussion : The inclusion of distribution of or possession with intent to 
distribute narcotic or addictive drugs In subsection (14) In Section 103 reflects 
the view of the Committee that these offenses are as "serious" as virtually any 
other presently listed in the subsection, and should be treated as such. The 
new subsection (16) is intended to make explicit in the Act what the legislative 
history of the Act indicates: that the States are free to define "juvenile" as 
they see fit, and that the Act shall not apply with respect to any person of 
whatever age not being treated by the State In question as a juvenile. 

5. Section 20a(a) The Administrator shall implement overall policy and develop 
objectives and priorifJes for all Federal Juvenile delinquency programs and 
activities relating to prevention, diversion, control, accountability, training 
treatment, rGhabllltation , evaluation, research, and improvement of the 
juvenile Justice system In the United States.... 

Discussion : The proposed addition of "accountabiilty" In the above section 
reflects the Committee's above-discussed position on the Issue of Juveniles being 
held, and holding themselves, accountable for their actions. The proposed 
addition of "control" indicates the belief that the deterrence of serious and 
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recidivist juvenile offenders, |s sbsoiuteiy • pertinent consideration for anyone 

concerned with juvenile justice, Including the federal government. 
* * * 

6. Section 221, The Administrator Is authorized to make grants .., for the 
development of more effective education, training, research, prevention, 
diversion, treatment, and rehabilitation programs In the area of juvenile 
justice, for the development and Implementation of more effective programs 
and activities in the areas of the Identification, apprehension, prosecution ^ 
adjudication, dis position, and post-dispositional control of juvenile offenders^ 
for the construction of secure detention facilities and secure correctional 
facilities exclusively for the detention or confinement of juveniles charg ed 
with or adjudicated of having committed serious or repeat crimes and/or of 
juveniles alleged or found to have committed offenses which constitute 
violations of valid court orders , and programs to improve the juvenile 
justice system. 

Section 223(a) 

(10) provide that not less than 75 per centum of the funds available 
to such state under section 222, ... shall be used for advanced 
techniques in developing, maintaining, and expanding programs and 
services designed to prevent juvenile delinquency, to divert juveniles 
other than those juveniles who are charged with or adjudicate d of 
having committed serious or repeat crimes from the juvenile justice 
system, to provide community-based alternatives to confinement In 
secure detention facilities and secure correctional facilities; to 
encourage a diversity of alternatives within the juvenile justice system, 
to establish and adopt juvenile justice standards, (and) to provide 
programs (for juveniles who have committed serious crimes, particu- 
larly programs) which are designed to improve sentencing procedures, 
provide resources necessary for informed dispositions, and provide 
for effective treatment and rehabilitation of juveniles, and to provide 
programs which are designed to improve the identification, apprehension^ 
prosecution, adjudication, disposition, and post "dispositional control of 
juvenile offenders, except that any funds made available under section 
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222 may bm med for tht conttruction of iicurt detuntlon facHltlin or 
fcur« correctional facilities excluilvly for tha detention or conflntmtnt 
of juveniles charged with or adjudicated of having committed serlwiw or 
repeat crimes and/or juvenlies alleged or found to have committed 
offenses which constitute violations of valid court orders . These 
advanced techniques Include — 
* * * 

(H) statewide programs through the use of subsidies or other financial 
incentives to units of local government designed to— 

(I) remove juveniles from jails and lockups for adults; 
(ii) replicate juvenile programs designated as exemplary by the 
National Institute of Justice; 

(iii) establish and adopt, based upon the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee, standards for the improvement of juvenile 
justice within the State; (or) 

(iv) increase the use of non'secure community-based racllltles and 
discourage the use of secure incarceration and detention for 
juveniles who are not charged with or adjudicated of having 
committed serious or repeat crimes ; or 

(v) construct and facilitate the use of secure detention facilities 
and secure correctional facilities exclusively for the detention 
or confinement of juveniles charged with or adjudicated of 
having committed serious or repeat crimes and/or juveniles 
alleged or found to have committed offenses which constitute 
violations of valid court orders. 



( K) projects designed to promote the use of restitution and /or community 
service as a pretrial or dispositional alternative; 

tL) programs designed to reduce the commission of crimes in schools, 
on school property, and on means of tr a nsportation to and from schools; 
and 



* * * 



(I) . 



(and) 
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(M) luvoniie '^car— r criminal" programs ui\ ' king vertical proiacutlon^ 
coordination among varloui State, local and federal law enforcement and 
other public or private agencies and orqaniiatlons, or other methods 
designe d to focus resources on the effective identification, apprehension^ 
prosecution, adjudication, disposition, and post-dispositlonal control of 
juveniles alleged to have committed or adjudicated of having committed 
serious or repeat offenses. 

Section 227, (a) Funds paid pursuant to this title to any public or private 
agency, organization, institution, or individual (whether directly or through 
a State planning agency) may be used for— 

(1) planning, developing, or operating the program designed to carry 
out the purposes of this part; (and) 

(2) not more than 50 per centum of the cost of the construction of 
innovative community-based facilities for less than twenty persons which, 
in the judgment of the Administrator, are necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this part; or 

(3) not more than 50 per centum of the cost of the construction of secure 
detention facilities or secure correctional facilities which, in the judgment 
of the Administrator, are necessary for carrying out the purposes of 



(b) Except as provided by subsection (d), no funds paid to any public or 
private agency, institution, or individual under this part (whether directly 
or through a State agency or local agency) may be used for construction. 

Discussion: Sections 221 and 223(a) are both concerned with the allocation of 
federal juvenile justice monies to the States under the "Formula Grants" section 
of the Act, the major source of federal juvenile justice assistance to the States. 
Section 221 ;!uthoriies the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention to approve State plans for expending formula grant 
funds, and delimits th« kinds of such activites and programs. Section 223 sets 
forth rnquirements for the preparation and contents of State plans, the kinds of 
activities and programs State plans may Include, and the restrictions imposed on 
any Slates which desire to apply for formula grants. One notable restriction Is 
that of subsection (ajdu) of Section 723, that by December 8, 1985, "no juvenile 
shall be detained or confined in any jail or lockup for adults, 



this part. 
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The most important effect of the proposed changes to Sections 221 and 
223(a) (lb) would be to authorise the expenditure of formula grant money for "law 
enforcement" type programs intended to focus resources particularly on serious 
and recidivist juvenile offenders, and for the construction of secure detention 
and correctional facilities for the detention or conflnr.ment of these classes of 
offenders and of those juveniles alleged or found to have committed crimes which 
constitute violations of valid court orders. 

Construction ; Under the proposed changes, no State would be required to 
spend any portion of its formula grant allocation for the construction of any 
facilities; rather, a State would simply be permitted to do so. At the present 
lime, the Act does not permit a State to make this choice. The Stales ihus are 
barr#!J rrom any federal assistance under the formula grants program in addressing 
vnat Is or is about to become — for many States their most urgent juvenile 
justice and delinquency prevention problem. 

The proposed change to Section 227 removes the bar against the use of 
federal assistance under the Act for construction of secure juvenile facilities. It 
also makes it relatively difficult for federal monies to be aulhoriied for this purpose. 
Federal assistance may constitute only one-half the cost of construction projects 
under the Act; thus a State wishing to build will still have to spend substantial 
monres of Its own in order to do so. It will also have to comply with the require- 
ment of Serlion 223(a) (20) of the Act that federal funds used for construction 
(or for any other purposes) not be used to supplant or replace State, local, or 
other non-Federal funds which otherwise might have been made available. Also, 
a construction project under the Act must be determined by the Administrator to 
be "necessary for carrying out the purposes' of the Act, In order to comply with 
the removal requirements of Section 223(a) (14) for example, it w'll be necessary 
for a Stale to show that total removal will in fact require additional secure juvenile 
bedspace tor juveniles charged with hiving committed serious or repeat offenses, 
Llk*!Wlse, should a State apply for funds to build a secure correctional facility tor 
juveniles. It will have to show that such a facility is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act as listed in Section 102 (including proposed new subsection (9) 
of Section 102, "to assist State and local C|overnments in protecting the public from 
juveniles who commit serious or repeaied crimes"). 

Progr ams for Seriou s and Repeat Offenders : Under the proposed change to 
Section 223(a)(IO), a portion of the 75% of a State's formula grant allocation must 
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be spent on "advanced techniques" concerning the law enforcement type functions 
discussed in the Introductory remarks In this st.iement, on page I. This proposal 
Is simple recognition of the fact that these functions are as Important to the 
juvenile justice system as preveralon, diversion, and treatment, and yet the Act 
has not previously provided for them. 

Proposed new subsection (M) to Section 223(a)(IO) provides an example of 
an "advanced technique" of the kind discussed above. Proposed new subsections 
(K) and (L) are two additional categories of "advanced techniques" which seemed 
quite Important to the Committee but which are not provided for in the Act at 
present. 

The proposed changes to Sections 223(a) (10) and 223(«) (10) (H) (Iv) are based 
on the Advisory Committee's belief, discussed on page 10. that diversion from the 
juvenile justice system is not always appropriate for juveniles charged with or 
adjudicated of having committed serious or repeat crimes, and (hat such juveniles 
are usually not properly detained in non-secure facilities. 



7. Section 223(a)(3); 

This section provides for the creation of a "state advisory group" to assist 

in the preparation of the State plan for expenditure of the State's formula grant 

allocation. The plan Itself is to provide for the "SAG": 

(3) (The plan shalll provide for an advisory group appointed by the chief 
executive of the State to carry out the functio.is specif'ed in subparagraph (f) 
and to participate in the development and review of the State's juvenile 
justice plan prior to submission to the supervisory board for final action and 
(A) which shall consist of not less than 15 and not more than 33 person, who 
have training, experience, or special knowlcdgr concerning the prevention 
and treatment of ,uvenile justice. ... (E) at least one-fifth of whose members 
.hall be under the age of 24 at the time of appointment, and at least 3 of 
whose members .hall have been or shall currently be unde, the lurlsdlction 
of .he juvenile justice system; (and) (Fi^jMst_one;fimi o^^ 
='baJLbe_£ersoni_acti,^lma^ 

P£ovJdirKi_direcljerW 3,,^^ 
shall ... 
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Discussion ; We are of the opinion that if one*fifth of a State advisory group is 
to bo composed of juveniles who are or who have recently been under the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court, it is only fair that another one-fifth of the members 
of the group be persons representing the interests of the most neglected and yot 
most important party to the juvenile justice system, victims of juvenilo crimo. 

* A A 

e. Section 223(a): 

(U) (Thft plan shall | provide that juveniles alleged to be or found delinquent 
and youths within the purview of paragraph (12) [status offenders] shall not 
be detaioed or confined In any Institution in which they have regular contact 
with aduit persons incarcerated because they have been convicted of a crime 
or are awaiting trial on criminal charges, except that this subsection shall 
not apply to those juveniles adjudicated of a serious offense or of a repeat 
offense and confined in a young adult offender correctional institution which 
provides treatment components consistent with the intent of this Act and Is 
restricted to offenders between the ages of It* and 25 yoars > 

Discussion ; The Advisory Committee does not wish to Interfere with the mandates 
of the Act for deinstitutionalization of all status offenders, and for the removal 
of all juveniles from adult jails and lockups, whether before trial or after. The 
proposed change to subsection (13) of Section 223(a) is intended only to recognize 
the right of such States as California to confine their most serious juvenile 
offenders, pursuant to a post-trial disposition, to mixed Juvenile/young adult 
offender correctional institutions. Such institutions may well benefit the juvenile 
offenders confined therein more than a purely juvenile institution would, in that 
augmented vocational, training, and other benefits may be available; and the use 
of such facilities may be part of a well-considered, statewide plan not to mix, 
for example, 17 year old offenders and U year old offenders in the same juvenile 
correctional institution. In dny event, a State should have the right to determine 
how to deal with its juvenile criminal population, and young adult offender insti- 
tutions are not properly considered adult correctional institutions in the sense con- 
templated by <iubsection (13) Section 223(a) ir. its present form. 
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Section 22(|(a) The Administrator it authorised to make grants to and inter 
ir.to contracts with public and private agencies, organizations, institutions, 
or individuals ; 



* * * 



(3) develop and Implement effective means of diverting juvenilis other 
than those juveniles charged with or adjudicated of having committed 
serious or roptat^ crimes frnm the traditional juvenile justice and 
correctional system, ... 

(5) develop statewide programs through the use of subsidies or other 
financial Incentives designed to-- 

(A) remove juveniles from jails and lockups for adults; 

(B) establish and adopt, based upon recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, stand. . J$ for the Improvement of juvenile justice within 
the State; 

(C) replicate juvenile justice programs designated as exemplary by 
the National Institute of Justice; or 

(D) construc t and facilitate the use of secure detention facilities 
or secure correctional facilities exclusively for the detentinn n. 
confinement of juven iles charged with or adiudicated nf_hM^^ 
committed serious or repeat crimes anri /or of iuveniles 

found to have committed offe nses whrch constitute vtolationi of 
valid court orders. 

(12) develop and implement special emphasis prevention and treatment 
programs relating to juveniles who commit serious or repeat crlmes(.); 

(13) develop and implement programs designed to improve the Identifi- 
cation, apprehension, prosecution, adjudicat ion, disposition, nr pn.>- 
a.spositional control of iuvenll e , alleged to hav e comtnitfed nr «ri|..- 
dicated of having committe d serious or rP,p „»t crimes; and 

m construct a nd facilitate the use of secure ri^ tentlon facilities »nH 
secure correctional farlil.l,. .v duslvcly for the detention or conflne- 
!T!ent_of juveniles charged wit h or adjudicated of having commi tted 
s erious or repeat crim es and/or of juveniles alleged or f n.mH ^._h^ 
committed offenses which constitute violation, nf w.iiH o.dtrs. 
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Discussion : The above 'k* scribed proposed r^hanges to Section 221, which create 
the "special emphasis" grants program administered by the Adnlnistrator of OJJDP, 
parallel proposed changes to Section 223 (concerning formula grants) discussed 
above. Subsection (3): diversion is not an appropriate disposition of a case 
involving a serious or repeat crime; subsections (5)(D) and (II): the Administrator 
should have the discretion to award grants for construction of secure juvenile 
facilities, under the stringent requirements of proposed new Section 227(d)(3); 
and subsection (13): special emphasis grants shouU; be available for programs 
and projects involving "Kiw enforcement" functions In the juvenile justice system. 



Senator Spkctkr. Thank you very much for coming, 
I would like now to call Mr. Lyonel R Norris. Mr. Norris, we 
very much appreciate your being here. We have your prepared 
statement; we thank you for submitting it to us and we look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

STATKIVIKNT OF LYONEL F. NORRIS, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

Mr. NoRRKs. Thank you for inviting me to address this commit- 
tee, Senator. The first thing I would like to touch on before I get 
into anything substantive is I would like to direct your attention to 
page i) of the administrator's statement, wherein the administrator 
alludes to the fact that the runaway youth bill has allowed— and I 
think he uses the words, the effect of the JJDP Act on runaway 
youth has been to effectively emancipate them or to allow those 
who would leave home a free hand, 

I would contend that this statement is a gross misstatement of 
fact. Some 12 years ago, I was a runaway and I turned to lavv en- 
forcement agencies, which apparently the Administrator believes 
will provide troubled youth with services and assistance, 

I was returned home with not so much as a question as to why I 
had left home, I do not quite understand how that fits into his 
overall statement, but it troubles me to think that some 12 years 
after the Runaway Youth Act was passed, the Administrator is 
now taking the position that law enforcement can, in fact, do what 
thoy have never been able to do» which is to service children and to 
provide aid and assistance while they are away from home. 

He further goes on to make an argument for detaining status of- 
fenders in secure facilities. When I was IB and on the street, de- 
taining in a secure facility meant to me going to jail, whatever it 
was called. And I would submit to this committee that this is even 
more true than it was then. 

Senator Specteh, Some 12 years ago, you testified before the 
Senate when you were 17 on the original legislation pre-dating the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. Would you briefly describe for 
us today what your personal experience had been prior to that 
time? 

When did you first run away from home, Mr, Norris? 
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Mr. NoKRis. I left home at 14 for 2 days, 36 to 48 hours. 

Senator Spkctkh. How -nany times did you run away from home? 

Mr. NoRRis. Three. 

Senator Specter. And what led you to do that? 

Mr. NoRRis. The situation at home was virtually unlivable. By 
that I mean there was a consistent pattern of psychological and 
physical abuse. I would attribute it essentially to a lack of caring, 
not so much to sterness on the part of parents. 

I have no problem with some discipline. The degree of discipline 
is what the essential problem was at my home. In addition, there is 
a need on the part of adolescents to go out and learn things on 
their own. I never had that opportunity until I left home. 

Senator Specter. How did you support yourself at the age of 14? 

Mr. NoRRis. You do a lot of hustlmg, whatever it takes. I person- 
ally was involved in some minor thefts. 

Senator Specter. Were you arrested and prosecuted? 

Mr. Norris. No. I was never caught. 

Senator Specter. When and how did you learn of the D.C. run- 
away house? 

Mr. Norris. There was at that time, I guess you would call it a 
newspaper called the Quicksilver Times, and in rummaging 
through some old trash cans I came across a copy of it. It looked 
interesting and I looked in the classifieds, I believe, and there was 
a rather large-print ad. 

Senator Specter. What effect did participation in the runaway 
youth program have on your later life? 

Mr. Norris. I could keep you here all day telling you that effect. 

Senator Specter. Oh, no, you cannot. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Norris. I was in a runaway house proper for about a month, 
give or take a few days, and in that initial period it was impressed 
upon me that life on the street was both short and very difficult. 

At that time, it seems in retrospect that I was given the opportu- 
nity to make some choices about how I wanted to live, whether I 
wanted to stay on the street or whether I wanted to do something 
e.\i>(\ I would say that that was a critical period. 

But my experience in the runaway youth program was extended 
far beyond that month. I was involved with the program for some 
2y2 years, and in those 214 years the impact was ultimately to 
change me completely. 

Life on tho street is very difficult. What I do now is just as diffi- 
cult and it is far more lucrative. 

Senator Spectp:r. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Norris. I am a law clerk for the Honorable Michael J. Davis 
in— 

Senator Spkctkk. You are a lawyer? 
Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Senator Specter. When did you graduate from law school? 

Mr. NoHRis. In 198:3, University of Minnesota. 

Senator Specter. And was the opportunity accorded you through 
the facilities of the runaway program very instrumental in restruc- 
turing your life? 

Mr. Norris. The suggestion that I might perhaps be able to go to 
college came directly from Runaway House. During those years 
that I was in college and before college, jobs were made available 
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to me. Resources that I would not otherwise have had available to 
me were made possible; opportunities were made possible during 
that period. 

I would think that that is the most important aspect of my expe- 
rience during my stay in the streets, so to speak. 

Senator Specter. And your brother and sister stayed home? 

Mr. NoRRis. My brother had gone before I did. My brother, at 
last report, was residing in the Lorton Reformatory. Of course, he 
did not have the opportunity that I had to slow down. 

My sister stayed home until she was 14 and she is now a resident 
of the North Carolina State Prison for Women. 

Senator Specter. So your brother and sister are both in jail? 

Mr. NoRRis. Yes. 

Senator Specter. And you have made a life for yourself and a 
success of yourself? 
Mr. NoRRis. I think so. 

Senator Specter. And to what extent do you credit the runaway 
services in the difference in your life from that of your siblings? 

Mr. NoRRis. The difference between my life and that of my sib- 
lings is stark, as is the difference between the systems of juvenile 
justice that they entered. They entered into the traditional juvenile 
justice system. I never entered that system. Therefore, I never had 
the opportunity to remain in that system as they did. 

They went in at 14 or 15 and never came out. I never went in; 
never will go in. 

Senator Specter. Well, we very much appreciate ycur being 
here, Mr. Norris, coming from Minneapolis. Your full statement 
will be included in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Norris follows:] 
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pRfcPARLD SfATLMtNT OF LVONEL F. NoRR I S 

r* t w< Ivt' y.MM: .kjo, T (jfj'cfrod to this cor.'.rni t i no to.^^Miinony 
••'-'[*{'■?' "!'^"- I'..' iy Y(;uth Act. . Tint Icj i ;:1 ,t i.,n <W fr-K-d 

,.ui;; nr i)ooj)l<' like wluj found I. horn- 
solv.'j: .jw-jy fj'>;n h' .m.'? , ,i 1 ( uio , .uid witliout hoix^. Wh<'M the holp of 
that loMi-iKit i^n, hMiLlrodfj of cirinq people wcrt> ,iblc- to inlorject 
thiMmu«lvi'f; into our livt-s .ind for a (jroat many of us, thori(. people 
incKlo a tlitf.'roiice. Tlioro ir. no aocirato moasuro of thnt difference, 
for th«'rr ir. un n;isjj;iiro of the of f cot i Vi-ness of coiieorn. 

1 kn:).-k('d on the door of W.ir.himjton ' s Run.iway Ilouno in the 
fprinq of 1970 tfter two weeks of aitnless wanderinq throughout 
the n.,s(.in ';r..,hf .,,d. r had left homo with no clear idea of 
whrre I w.fr. .n>i!i, or how I would support myself when I cjot there. 
I was sixt 'ii y. K.'; old arid 1 had $33.00 in hand whnn 1 loft home. 
It war. my t h i r.J .uid l(»r:(j,.;;t run. If T had no idea of where I 
v/as <joi:..), I w.ir. s-irt^ th<it whtn'ovor it w.ifi had to bo a better 
plac'.' ♦h.iti f w.k; connncj from. Runaway Houne was a fortuitous 

Mop foi ,u. .ulii it i>roved to my last stop. I war. lucky. 

T wir, ! rr.\>l /..d w;Lh Hun iway Moiir.e .ind it. n.itnllite 
r(.r:i.-ini 'y r.>r 'wo .h; ] (jrie-half years, Durin^j t hor.e years, I 
l.-.iM„j f.) \Ml';r. :ysf.ir .)nd t ho Uv<!S of thor.o .iround ;ne. At 
F'i':.rA\-7 li-u:;.- I r.ft p»r.plu t ho t 1 r.'ould trust ond ^Av.m T din 
pr.v;d 1..^ f^i,..,,]<^ to(].iy. Run.-tw.iy If.ui'o war., f. r ivt^ , for 

' ■'■■;-ly .1 r>l.r-e t.o f;<ay; it w.is a Iiu;-e,a pi n.- (^1 

•i'-'Mi .r;d Ijr-Hci from the v.ii.ni-'S tjf lif»' (mj f. he 

^'-^ -1 pl.ir. f!.u well.'* rwd Mu' Vt-^iUhl'iil tr.ivolcr \m t h 
i • : -fj ir; i ^Cw n.rlr^ . 



ol h'- ■: , : . 



rn were pro.^r.ims 
r e w.'i'e l.et I i.f \ h>in 

Hut 



liiV'-;i i li' '111 ■■.tr..|.i , 

' ■■ ' ■" ' I'l ■)')! . in.; f(u ruri.iw.iy 

' .... wniin., to ,..N,,loit childr-n. 

"■' ' 'In.,.,: ,„„>w„y ..•hn,l,,.n aro 
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are in danger for fear of being revealed; there is, in reality, 
no place for them to turn for help, save the safe harbora of these 
runaway youth programs. In that lies the importance of this 
legislation. 

I owe a great deal to the creators and staff of Runaway 
House. In my 2*$ year involvement with that program, I was given 
the opportunity to define realistic goals for my life; I was 
shown that thore were alternatives to life on the streets and 
I learned that my life was valuable, not a thing to be wasted 
in the uncertainties and dangers of street life. Of course, 
these lessons were not magically bestowed upon me when I entered 
Runav;ay House. They were the result of years of interest and 
concern on the part of the various staff members and associates 
of nun.iway House, Tho people that extended the helping hand 
on that (lay in May of 1970 continued, at each junction in my 
life, to extend thaf hand. They understood , as I understand, 
that ongoinij help is a necessary prerequisite to coping with 
those probUTDS that inrA itjatod the flight. Runaway House was 
a beginning for me .ind that ongoing care and concern allowed me 
the opptjrluniLy to c-lviruje my life. 

Since I Ifjft I. ho Washington area and the Runaway House 
convnunity, I have completed college and law school. I now make 
mv home in the great state of Minnesota, .Star of the North. I 
pltin to enter a doctoral program in history in the fall. When 
I left home, I never expected to complete high school, much less 
collnge. It is abundantly clear to me that if Runaway House had 
not brnn thore, I would not be here. 

This legislation merits every consideration of this committee 
and of the Congress in its entirety* The children on ths streets 
of tins nation deserve this bill as well as their parents. In a 
timn of budqet deficits and governmental retrenchment, short 
term savings are often appealing for the results are quickly 
obtained and easily seen. This committee, however, must consider 
the lonq-term impact of this legislation and lives should not 
be ineas'ired by anrnial budgets. 

My pri- jonce here is some indication of what can be accomplished 
by (he rtMUlhor iza t i^n of this bill. 1 was given a chance to 
leniike my life and I think that the runaway youth of today deserve 
no less. 
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Senator Specter. Your story is certainly a success story. It gives 
us all encouragement that the efforts we are making under the 
Runaway Youth Act are important. It is great to see you dapper 
here today and a law school graduate and, obviously, projecting 
well and speaking well, with a bright professional career ahead of 
you. 

Mr. NoRRis, Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Specter. Congratulations to you, and congratulations to 
so many people who are here at the hearing today who are advo- 
cates and exponents of the juvenile justice program and the fund- 
mg for the Runaway Youth Act. Thank you very much. 

Mr. NoRRis. Thank you. 

Senator Specter. I would like now to call our final witness, 
Acting Commissioner Lucy C. Biggs, Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families, Office of Human Development Services. US 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

Ms. Biggs, unfortunately we do not have much time. We do have 
your statement, and it will be made a part of the record. 

It you will need very much time to testify, we will be pleased to 
hear you at a later date with Mr. Regnery. I am advised by staff 
that you can be rather brief. 

Ms. Biggs. I can be. 

Senator Spectkr. Why do vou not proceed? 

STATEMENT OE LUCY C. BIGGS. ACTING COMMISSIONER. ADMIN- 
ISTRATION EOR CHILDREN. YOUTH AND FAMILIES. OFFICE OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES. ACCOMPANIED BY DAVID A. 
RUST. DIRECTOR. OFFICE OF POLICY AND LEGISLATION 
Ms. Biggs. Thank you I have brought Mr. Rust with me. If there 

are any questions after my testimony, ' oth of us would be willing, 

to answer them. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppoi tunity to appear before you 
and the other distinguished subcommittee members who are inter- 
ested in the reauthorization of the Runav.-ay and Homeless Youth 
Act, which is Title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act provides funds for com- 
niunity-based programs that primarily serve the immediate needs 
of runaway and homeless youth and their families. The act author- 
izes grants for such services as temporary shelter, counseling, and 
after-care in settings outside the law enforcement and juvenile jus- 
tice system. 

r The program is administered by our agency, the Administration 
tor Children. Youth and Families. I would like to turn to our reau- 
thorization proposal, which is a proposal to extend this program. 
The Administration submitted to the Congress yesterday legislation 
winch proposes a H-year extension of the authority of the program, 
and will also include a provision to eliminate the barriers to the 
uso of fbr-prot"it organizations in this program. 

This proposed will allow the Department to select the most quali- 
fied service providers in order to assure the most efficient and ef- 
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fective provision of services to our runaways and to the families of 
these runaway youth. 

In almost every sector of social service and public service, for- 
profit organizations have provided and continue to provide compa- 
rable quality services at competitive prices. The Federal Govern- 
ment already provides funds to other types of for-profit organiza- 
tions, which include direct payments to for-profit hospitals, home 
health agencies, and others. 

The Department is requesting an authorization of $10,504,000 for 
fiscal year 1985. We would look to a $10,746,000 figure for fiscal 
year 1986, and for 1987 a $10,977,000 amount to carry out the func- 
tions of this particular act. 

The fiscal year 1985 request of $10,504,000 is the approximate 
historical level for this program from 1973 through 1982. It will 
support approximately 170 runaway and homeless youth projects 
across our Nation in each of our States and territories. We will see 
that that takes place, in addition to a national toll-free hotline 
service. 

While most frequently thought of on a national scale, runaway 
and homeless youth remain largely a State and local problem. The 
evaluation that was provided to us by the GAO found that approxi- 
mately 73 percent cf runaway and homeless youth come from the 
immediate geographic areas of the centers from which they sought 
services. 

Recognizing that the problem of runaway and homeless youth is 
therefore one which is, and should be, treated first and primarily 
with State and local resources, this proposal would ensure that cen- 
ters are available in every State for runaway and homeless youth. 

Moreover, these resources would continue to be used to support 
the best approaches within each State, as determined through com- 
petition for funds, as opposed to providing ongoing funds for the 
same centers year after year. 

We have had many accomplishments since 1980 in the reauthor- 
ization of the program. Over the first 3 years of the current author- 
ization, fiscal years 1981 through 1983, the runaway and homeless 
youth program has provided services to an estimated 600,000 youth 
and their families through the tollfree runaway switchboard. 

The centers funded in this period have served another approxi- 
mately 600,000 youth on both a drop-in and emergency shelter 
basis. Over the ^ame 3 years, the number of coordinated networks 
funded by ACYF has risen from 8 in the fiscal year of 1981 to 11 in 
1983, with an expected 15 to 20 to be funded in 1984. 

These networks are associations of runaway youth agencies and 
other social service agencies, and may include State and local gov- 
ernments. They are intended to strengthen the coordination of all 
the resources and services to assist runaway youth and homeless 
youth and their families. 

Permit me to offer a brief review of our most recent activities. 
Durinf? 1983, we assisted centers for runaway and homeless youth 
in assessing State and other public and private sources of funds in 
the support of the runaway and homeless youth centers. 

We know that approximately 25 percent of the centers' operating 
costs was provided by the runaway and homeless youth program, 
while 35 percent was provided by State and local governments. 
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*.,)y.^nn}JP^°''?^^ Nutionul Communications Center at a level of 
jd,)(J,UU() and this system includes the national runaway switch- 
. .' Tf^n n^nP*""^^^^^ referral and crisis intervention to approxi- 
"^ately JOO.OOO runaway and homeless youth during that year 

We awarded grants in the third and fourth quarters of fiscal 
year 19«3 to 22H centers, awarding $17.rj million for the support of 
these centers in the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Kico. the Virgin Islands, and Guam. Additionally, one-time 
strengthening center grants were added to 110 of the existing cen- 
ters to improve their efforts, in the areas of outreach, aftercare and 
program management. 

The Department of Health and Human Services funded runaway 
and homeless youth centers which provided ongoing crisis interven- 
\'rnnnn ^^u^^^ services to approximately 50,000 youth. Another 
l.)U,U()() youth received one-time counseling or referral services on a 
drop-in basis. 

Approximately 50 percent of the youth who received ongoing 
services were reunited with their families. We are extremely 
pleaded to be able to give that statistic, Twenty-five percent were 
placed in other positive living arrangements, such as friends' 
homes, or group or relatives' homes, and 17 percent were placed in 
other stable living situations, such as boarding school. An estimat- 
ed 8 percent returned to the streets. 

In fiscal year 1984, ACYF expects to award grants in support of 
^4U centers for runaway and homeless youth. This will be an in- 
crease of 12 over 1983. We will continue funding for the national 
runaway switchboard, and will work with the switchboard to in- 
crease Its technical capability and, certainly, its services to youth 
and families. 

The fiscal year 1984 funds will also bo devoted to the support of 
special projects to encourage networking activity among the cen- 
ters, the States and the local agencies in the areas. 

I would also want to refer quickly to the missing children's 

Senator Specter. Are you just about finished? 

Ms. Biggs. Yes; one paragraph, 

I would refer quickly to the missing children's legislation, the 
Missing Children's Act of 1983 introduced by you and your distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The new activities proposed in that bill— a national toll-free tele- 
phone line and a national resource center and clearinghouse— 
wou d be operated by the Department of Justice. We certainly 
would dflfer on questions about that act to the Department of Jus- 
tice, but wc would also want to say that we would be most interest- 
ed in cooperaung and coordinating our services with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in implementing that particular act. 

Thank you. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
being here. 
Ms. Biggs, l hank you, 

pe/^ator Spectkr. The hearing is concluded. Thank you. 
Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned 1 
[ I he prepared statement of Ms. Biijgs follows:] 
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pREPARtD Statement or Lucy C, Biggs 



Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
this diat inyuished subcommittee to discuss the reauthorization 
of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, Title III of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

In 1973, the Secretary of the then Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare established an Int ra-Departmental 
Committee on Runaway Youth. Th^s was in response to national 
concernjs about runaways, escalating numbers of delinquency 
cusf'S brought into juvenile courts throughout the country, and 
the determination of the U.S. Senate Judiciary Committee to 
develop an alternative to jail for status offenders. The 
following year. Congress established the Runaway Youth Program 
under Title 711 of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act of 1974. In 1977, the program was broadened to 
include homeless youth, and in 1980, the grant funding process 
was statutorily changed to include a State allocation based on 
youtli i^opulation. 

The Runaway and Homeless Youth Act provides funds foi. 
comrr.uni ty-baced programs that primarily serve the immediate 
needs of runaway and homeless youth and their families. The 
Act authori?.e£3 grants for such services as temporary shelter, 
counseling, and aftercare in settings outside the law 
enforcement and juvenile justice system. The program is 
administered by the Adinini nt rat ion for Children, Youth and 
Families (ACYF), within the Office of Human Develo.iment 
Set VI cec. 

PROPObt:D KKAUTHORIZATIOM 



I would like to turn to our proposal to extend this program. 
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The Administration submitted to the congress yesterday 
legislation which proposes a three-year extension of the 
authority for this program and will also include a provision to 
eliminate the barriers to the use of for-profit organizations 
in thic program, 

Thi^ dmendment will aUow the Department to select the most 
qucilitied Sf^rvice providers, in order to assure the most 
efficiont and effective provision of services to runaway and 
other homeless youth, irrespective of the for-profit or 
nonprofit statu;- of applicants. 

In alrrur:t every sector of social and public jiervice, for-profit 
orgjpi zdt iorii; provide cof.iparable quality services at 
competitive prices. The Federal governwent already provides 
funds to other types of for-profit organizations, including 
direct payments to for-profit hospitals, home health agencies, 
and mental health centers as *^eil as indirect social service 
payments for homemaker programs, day care services, and 
transportation subsidies. Increasingly, for-profit 
organizations are emerging which combine good business 
practices with very capable services to various groups. 

The DL'i)artment ir> requesting nn authorizaliion of $10,504, 000 
fur Fiscal Year 1985, $10,746,000 for Fiscal Year 1986, and 
$1(J,977,000 for Fiscal Year 1987, to cany out the functions of 
the Runaway and lloi^el^ss Youth Act. 

The Fiscal Y-ar J985 request of $10,504,000 is the approximate 
historical levpl tor this program from 1973 through 1962, and 
wili support approxinMtely 170 runaway and homeless youth 
projerf .a; well as the national toll-tree runaway youth 
hot 1 i r)»e , 
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W^ile most frequently LhQu<jht ot on a national Gi:ale, runaway 
and homeless youth remain largely a Slate and local problem. 
Tho evaluation by the GAO found that approximately 7? percent 
ot runaway and homeless youth come from the immediate 
geographic areas of the centers from which they sought services. 
Recognizing that the problem of runaway and homeless youth ij 
therefore one which is, and should be, treated "rirst and 
primiirily with .State and local resources, this proposal would 
ensure that centers are available in every State for runaway 
and homeless youth. Moreover, these cesourcei; would continue 
to be used to support the best o caches within each State, as 
dc'termined through competition fcr funds — as opposed to 
providing ongoing funding for the same centers year after year. 

Funding for cenlerr* would thus be awarded on a one-timt* basic, 
with centers competing annually for new awards. This approach, 
used in Fiscal Years 1983 and 1984 tor all centers except the 
4 2 which received initial funding under the Act in Fiscal Year 
1981, along with ^.election criteria emphasizing the ability of 
projects to continue activities from other sources of funding 
after the one-time grant jxpires, has promoted the use ot 
Hur^away and Homeless Youth Act funds for start-up costs or to 
improve an existing program rather than as a sole source of 
fundr. On average, each receives only 20 percent of it a total 
t)Ud'j"t fron the Hunaway and Homeless Youth Program, anc' usei? 
these dollars to leverage extensive support from onliei: sources, 

ACCOMPLTSHMLNT^ SINCh: 1980 UEAU THOHI;- \'llOll 

Over the first three yea to of tho current aut hot i zat i on (ti:;cal 
Years 1981-198J), the Kunaway and Homeless Youth Prograp han 
pr';Vided servicer to an estimated 600, UOU youth and their 
families thtou-jh the toll-free Runaway Switchboard, The 
centers fundeci in this period have served approximately 000, 01)0 
youth on both a drop- in and an emergency shelter basis ♦ 
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Over the same three years, the number ot coordinated networks 
funded by ACYF has risen from eight in Fiscal Year 19fil to 
eleven in Fiscal Year 1983, with an estimated 15 to 20 to be 
served in Fiscal Year 1984, the last fiscal year of this 
authorization. These networks are associations of runaway 
youth agencies and other social service agencies, and may 
include State and local governments. They are intendea to 
strengthen the coordination of resources and f 'rvices to 
runaway and homeless youth and their families. 



RECENT ACTIVITIES 



I would like to briefly review for you the major activities 
recently conducted under this legislation. During Fiscal Year 
19831 

o We assisted centers for runaway and homeless youth in 
assessing state and other public and private sources 
of funds in the support of the runaway and homeless 
youth centers. Approximately 25 percent of the 
centers' operating costs was provided by the Runaway 
and Homele:3S Youth Program, while 35 percent was 
provided by State and local governments, 

o We negotiated an interagency agreement with the 
nep^irtment ot Justice to assess the availability, 
coordination, and delivery of services to vulnerable 
youth, incluJing runaways, at regional and State 
l»>veltt. This project, being coordinated through 
varioun :state agoncies, mdian Tribal governmpnts, and 
ACYF'rj Regional Resource Centers, i o being conducted 
in nine rfgionr. cuuj invoivos 14 stdtei.j. The outcomci; 
ot thi:; act ivity will include the development of 
r^trategm:; lor improving the coordination and delivery 
of youth oorvtcefj at the State and local levels. 

BcSr COPY AVAILABLE 
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o We awarded 37 discretionary grants for u wide range of 
projects. The outcomes of these projects will provide 
innovative strategies for addressing the needs of 
runaway and homeless youth and their families, 
including prevention. Specific projects include 
innovative techniques for reuniting runaways with and 
strengthening families; testing various types of 
independent living arrangements for 16 and 17 
year-o Ids who cannot return home ; ef f f»c t i ve out reach 
practices to encourage participation in shelter 
nrograms by youth who are initially unwilling to go to 
a runaway center; and tec'.niques for preventing or 
intervening in juvenile prostitution. 



o \ie participated in the work of the coordinating 
Council of Jiwenile Justice and Delinquency 
t^revention, the National Institute of Corrections and 
the Nationoi Advirory Committee on Juvenile Justice 
ati(] Delinquency Prev^^ntion. Separate initiai:ives with 
numbf.'i' agencies of the Coordinating Council included 
the development of a runaway and homeless youth 
resource guide tor ACTIOM and a rural resource guide 
on th^- provision of runaway and homeless youth 
services tor the Department of Agriculture. 



o We supported t.hc National Communications Systei;! at a 
. level $35U/U()0. This system, which includes the 

CD 

rn Nat lona ) Uuna\/dy Swi tchboa rd / pr ovi ded ref e r ra? and 

CO 

o 
o 



c: r i s 1 :; inter Vent ion se r vi ces to appr ox i mat e Xy 200/000 
runt) W.J/ dnci rjomeless you»h aii.j thtfir (amilies durincj 
Fiscdl Vear 19b 3. 



•jl^ {J V/e eoriduc t t_\ short-term ev.ilaation of the 0}»e r at i orjj. 
r™* ,10(1 teehriiOcU adequacy ol the Switchboard to asse;;.s 
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itt> pertorinance and to identify opportunities fcr 
improving its capacity, efficiency, and overall 
effectiveness. This evaluation indicated that the 
Switcliboarc^s services and staff are of high quality; 
the use of vcdunteers is effective; and relative 
operating costs are low. We ate now carrying out 
technology and management syst.^ms improvements which 
the eVt?luatior. identified for u 5. 

W»? used the Program Performance Standards for the 
afi^^Qcsment of center programs, and conducted 67 
on-site proqram performance reviews during Fiscal year 
i9BS. All centers supported by the Program were also 
required to submit a self-assessment evaluation 
dociimentjiiy their gidherence to the Program Performance 
tit andar dK , 

We awarded g/ant.s in the third and fourth quarters of 
Fy 1983 to 220 centers for runaway and homeless youth, 
awardinc^ $17,05 million for the support of centers in 
^h*.• fitty States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin islands and Guam. Additional /, 
one-time "strengthening- center grants were awarded to 
IIU exirjling centers to improve their efforts in the 
areas of outreach, aftercare, and program management. 

DHHS-tuncJe<J runaway and homelesa youth centers 
provided ongoing crisis intervention and shelter 
services to approximately 50,000 youth. /nothet 
150.000 youth received one-time coun.^eling or referral 
services on a "drop--in- basis. (These service levels 
reflect FKscal i^ear 1982 grant award.s made late in the 
I \ lu. j J ypd r ) 



Approx^na^e\v 50 percent of the youth Who received 
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ongoing services were reunited with their families. 
Twenty-five percent were placed in other positive 
living arrangements such as friends' f group or 
relatives' homes; and 17 percent were placed in other 
stable living situations such as boarding schools. An 
estimated eight percent returned to the streets. 



PLANS FOR THE CURKBNT FISCAL VEAR 

In Fiscal Vear 1984, ACYF expects to award grants in support of 
240 centers for runaway and homeless youth. This will be an 
increase of 12 over the number of centers funded in Fiscal Year 
1903, We will continue funding for the National Runaway 
Switchboard, and will work with the Switchboard to increase its 
technical capability to serve increased numbers of youtli and 
f ami lies . 

Fiscal Year 1984 fundc will also be devoted to the support of 
special projects to encourage networking activity among the 
centers, Stater, and other agencies active in the field of youth 
services. We will also fund technical assistance projects to 
address such pDority areas as reuniting families, independent 
living, oiitieach, and combatting Juvenile prostitution and 
sexual exploitation. 

GAo hl:vji::w of tuk phugkam 



In Soptembt^r 198 3, we received a report on the qualify and 
etficioncy o£ the Runaway and Homelet;s Youth Program prepared 
by t he U.S. General Account i ng Of f i ce , Thi s report wa.s 
generally poijitive, and I would like to rev:.ew for you 
highlights of thv findings. 

The Report found that "the youth who were served, the centers* 
environments, and the services that were provided were 
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generally these that had been ctnticipated in the statute.* It 
found further that "youths, parents, staff members, and 
community service personnel were in aijreement that the program 
1*? important and thut its services are useful." The GAO 
believes, however, that more guidance is required from the 
Department "regarding the priorities that centers should give 
to altercare services vetsus crisis intervention, to outreach 
etlorts to youths who are at risk on the streets versus youths 
who cire lit^^ferreO, and to activities that develop coping and 
living skills versus those that provide unstructured free time,* 

We addressed two of these ureas — outreach and aftercare — 
through the award of what we called "strengthening center 
grants" in Pir.cal year 1983. We look forward to the 
development ot effective service techniques and models that can 
be widely disseminated to centers across the country to assist 
them in improving the services they provide in the.'ie two 
areas. The is.^ue of improving the use of leisure time is being 
addressed more informally, during the program reviews and other 
site visits to the centers. 

The effectiveness of the services provided by the centers was 
also documented through interviews conducted by GAO. The 
report tells us that 96 percent of the youths, and a like 
percentage ol parents, thought that the center staff were doing 
a good 3ob. This appraisal/ the GAO found, was echoed by 
o^.hers in the community such as professional service providers, 
school personnel, and police. 

CHIL DREN'S LUG IS LATIUII 

I would like now to comment briefly on 6.21)14, the Missing 
Childr^-n'n A.^si.^Lance Act ot 198J, introduced by you and 
twenty-one of your distinguished colleagues on October ■^^ , 
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.^ 983. Since the new activitieis proposed in that bill — a 
national toll-free telephone line and a national resource 
center and clearinghouse — would be operated by the Department 
ot Justice, I will defer to that agency for comments on the 
specific details of the proposal, 



However, I want to take this opportunity to assure you and your 
colleagues that we at the Department of Health and Human 
Services also are concern^'d about the tragic problem of missing 
children. V/e are committed to using the resources and 
authorities we have in cooperation with other Federal, State, 
local and private organizations to address this problem. 

This concludes my opening remarks. I would like to thank you 
for the opportunity to testify toaay before this distinguished 
Subcommittee, and will be pleased to answer any questions that 
you might have. 





MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT 



TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1984 

U.S. Senate, 
SuBCOMMi'rrEE ON Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room SR-385, Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building, commencing at 10:10 a.m., Hon. Arlen 
Specter (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senator Denton. 

Staff present: Mary Louise Westmoreland, chief counsel; Ellen 
Greenberg, professional staff member; Rick Holcolm, counsel for 
Senator Denton; Tracy McGee, chief clerk, 

()PKNIN(; STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U S, SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON JUVENH.E JUSTICE 

Senator Spkcter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I regret 
the late start here. But the schedule in the Senate calls for quite a 
number of overlapping subcommittee meetings. There was one 
scheduled at 9:1^0 on the Labor, Health and Human Services Sub- 
committee, which I had to attend. So it has resulted in delaying a 
start on this hearing. 

Todays hearing marks the fourth in a series of hearings conduct- 
ed by the Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice to consider the reau- 
thorization of a vital piece of legislation, the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act. The reauthorization of this act is pro- 
vided for in the Missing Children's Assistance Act— S. 2014— which 
I introduced last October. This bill now has 51 cosponsors, evidenc- 
ing strong bipartisan support. 

At subcommittee hearings last February and June 1083 on the 
reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act, we focused specifically on the principal mandates of the 
act, namely the removal of juveniles from adult jails and lockups 
and the deinstitutionalization of abused, neglected, deprived, md 
status children. Last weeK we heard testimony from a law enforce- 
ment representative, a former runaway youth-turned-attorney, and 
an official from the Department of Health and Human Services 
who conveyed the adminisi ration'? support for the reauthorization 
of title III of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. At our March 21 hearing, 
Alfred Regnery, Administrator of the Office of Juvenile JuFtice and 
Deiinquency Prevention, will testify on the administration s posi- 
tion on the reauthorization of title II of the act. 

As an alternative to the confinement of noncrimiiial youth in 
secure juvenile detention facilities and the incarceration of juve- 
niles in adult jails and lockups, ^he Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act emphasizes the need for community-based 
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programs. These programs include foster care, group homes, half- 
way houses, community supervision, and home-based detention. 

Alternatives to secure detention not only provide rehabilitative 
services to troubled youth but are also cost-effective and save space 
in our already overcrowded jails for serious juvenile offenders 
awaiting trial as adults. According to the American Justice Insti- 
tute, jailing a juvenile without any necessary services costs an esti- 
mated $24 per day whereas placement in a secure juvenile deten- 
tion facility with full services costs $61 per child per day. These fig- 
ures are in sharp contrast to the costs of alternative plhicements 
like home detention at $14 per day and group homes at $17 per 
day. 

Federal leadership in the administration of juvenile justice is 
provided to the States in other areas as well. Programs have been 
developed and tested in such areas as delinquency prevention, 
treatment of serious and violent juvenile offenders, programs to 
strengthen^ the family and maintain youth in the traditional school 
system or alternative learning situations, advocacy activities to 
protect the rights of youth impacted by the juvenile justice system, 
and training and technical Hssistance programs for law enforcemnt 
officers, juvenile court judges, and other Federal, State, and local 
government personnel involved in the juvenile justice field. The 
support expressed by the National Governors' Association, in addi- 
tion to many other State and national agencies and organizations, 
for the continuation of the Federal juvenile justice program attests 
to its importance and significant contribution. 

We are pleased to have with us here today representatives from 
youth service agencies across the Nation who have dedicated years 
of service and expertise to prevent juvenile delinquency and ensure 
the provision of effective services to youth in crisis. 

We will first hear from Fidward Earnest, executive director, Inno- 
vative Resources, Inc., Alabama. Our second witness will be June 
Bucy, chief executive officer of the National Network of Runaway 
and Youth Services, who will testify on behalf of the National Col- 
laboration for Youth, a group of 14 agencies including American 
Red Cross and the Boy and Girl Scouts of America. 

We will then hear from William Treanor, executive director of 
the National Youth Work Alliance, followed by Edward Earnest, 
executive director of Innovative Resources, Inc., in Birmingham, 
AL. These gentlemen will discuss the range of activities their agen- 
cies provide which are consistent with the intent of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

Our final withness will be Barbara Fruchter, executive director 
of the Juvenile Justice Center in Philadelphia, PA. Mrs. Fruchter 
will relate her successful efforts to effect the passage of the Penn- 
sylvania bill to [)rohibit the incarceration of juveniles in adult jails 
and lockups and her ongoing activities in this direction. 

I regret the dela^' whicli has incr)nvenienced niy distintruished 
colleague from Alabama, Senator Denton. We will begin \ this 
j)oint by calling nn Senator Denton for the purpose of introducing 
the executive director, Kdv,'ard Earnest, Innovative Resourses, Inc., 
Alabama. 

Senator Denton, we wel( ome you here in the role of a temporary 
Vv'itnes.s. 
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()I»ENIN(; STATKIVIKNT OK HON. JEREMIAH DENTON, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Senator Denton. Mr. Chairman I attended a number of your 
subcommittee hearings. Those of you who do not know, usually 
subcommittee hearings are attended by only the chairman himself, 
because others have commitments elsewhere. This morning the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania was involved in another 
hearing, and we have this overlap of duty and he does not need to 
apologize to me because I have been in the same bind many times. 

^^^^ ^ ^""^^^ ^^^^ °^ pleasure that I introduce 
Mr. Edward Earnest, executive director of Innovative Resources, 
Inc., which encompasses the Community Incentive Treatment for 
Youth Program [CITY] Birmingham, AL, and the Developing Ala- 
bama Youth Program [DAY] in Shelby County, AL. 

Those programs, which have received State and national recogni- 
tion, work to provide an alternative for incarceration of juveniles. 
They also provide a way to prevent crime by young people, and 
they offer a haven for children who have fallen through the cracks 
and are not receiving help from agencies, churches, or other insti- 
tutions. By involving the community in the resolution of youth 
problems, it has successfully proven that crime can be effectively 
reduced 

The programs accomplish their objectives by way of a threefold 
approach; first, working with the family to strengthen the family 
unit; second, coordinating; and third, local resources, and teaching 
young people how to succeed in the community. The approach not 
only helps to reduce crime, but also affects the problems of school 
violence, school dropout rate, and teenage pregnancy. As a collater- 
al con.sequence, it helps reduce the demand on the entire welfare 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, the success of the Alabama programs is in one re- 
spect the direct result of the dedication and professionalism of the 
staff and their director, Ed Earnest. Ed is eminently qualified, 
having obtained a bachelor's degree in social work in 1978 from the 
University of Alabama, and having worked in various juvenile pro- 
grams since 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, Ed's background is so extensive that I ask, that a 
copy of his resume be made a part of the hearing. 

Sfnator Spkctkr. Without objection, it will be made part of the 
record. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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RKGUME 



Edward E. Earnest 



AplDRESS: 37^14 Mavon View Circle 

Bi rmingham, Alabama 3 5216 

(205) 822-1829 



DATE OF BIRTH: Aucjust 13, 1943 



HKALTM: Kxcol lont 



EDUCATION: BSW, 1973, University of Alabama 



WORK HISTORY : 

Janiwiry I 98 I - 
Job Tit In: 
Rest>onsibi li tif 



Present 



1976 - 1981 

Job TLt lt»: 

R"S[)< 'tiH i b I 1 i t i (>s : 



Innovative Ref;ources, Inc. 
Executive D 1 rector 

Founded this non-profit OKjani nation 
in June 1979, The priiTiary pt.cpose 
of this orrjani'/aMon is the rlovo^op- 
mf?nt of (Effective educational <irid 
service proijraxs for youth. Ai3 
Kxncutive Director, I am roi^poni: ible 
for the total organ ixat ion . In 
March, 19 83, the programs developed 
and manatjfMl by tins organization 
w(^re dosigiiated is a model by the 
National Coa lition for Jail Reform; 
in July 1983 the National Council of 
Juvnnile and Family Court Judges 
presented Innovative Resources 
the Award for Unique and Innovative 
Juvenile Justice Piogram for 1983". 

Kt- .abi 1 i t.ation Rrr.earch Foundation 
Af.r.ir: tant Di rector 
(]) Developed a trdii^ing program 
\indnr a worV.sliop for rat to train 
sf:hooI personnel in methods of 
providing individualized instruction 
t(J d i r.advant <iged youth. 



(2) Vso:: 



w:»ns ibi c for the fios ign and 



development of a vocational assessment 
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1975 - 1976 
Jt>h Title: 
RoGpons ibi 1 i t ies : 



.luno 1975 - OcLobor 1975 
Job Title: 

Rosponsi hi 1 i t. i os : 



1972 - 1973 
Job Title: 
Rur.ponsibi 1 i ties : 



pr(Xjrom, a pro-vocaticnal training 
program, and an individual referral 
program under a grant from the 
Comprehensive Employment Training 
Program. 

(3) Responsible for Program Operations 

(4) Responsible for management of 
a $270,000,00 grant. 

The assessment program wo developed 
is now statewide in Alabama. 

Alabama Department of Youth Services 
Director Day Treatment Programs 
Full implcnentation of eight day 
treat-ment programs designed after 
the C.I.T.Y. Program model. Respon- 
sible for budgeting; facility setup; 
recruitment, selection, and training 
of personnel; program implementation; 
program evaluation, and public 
relations . 

Alabama Denartniont of Youth Services 
Acting Assistant Superintendent 
Alabama Youth Services, Roebuck Campus 
Overall responsibility for 125 
personnel. Responsibilities included 
the supervision of all cottage, 
counseling, recreational, and 
educational supervisors and the 
development of a 24 hour institutional 
treatment program. 

Ridgecrest Children's Center, 
University of Alabama 
Di rec tor 

Juveni lo Rohabi 1 i tat ion Pirogram 

(1) Development of philosophy and 
design of a non-re^J iJental program 
for youth appearing before the 
court. This was the beginning of 
the C.I.T.Y. concept. 

(2) Budgeting 

(3) Grant development 

(4) Recruitment, selection and 
training of staff 

(5) Supervision of [uogram operation 

(6) Development of on-going 
evaluation procedur s 
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1970 - 1972 

Job Title: 
Responsibilities : 



MAJOR PKESENTATIOr^S : 
October, 1973: 



August, 1974: 



Soptember, 1974 : 



August, 1975: 



June 1982: 



December, 1982: 



University of Alabama 
Ridgecrest Children's Center 
Counse lor 

counseling and supervision of 
emotionally disturbed children, 
ages eight to twelve years 



Alabama Council on Crime ^ Delin- 
quency Conference 

"The Juvenile Rehabilitation Program; 
An alternative to the Incarceration 
of Youth." 

American Correctional Association 

Congress 

Houston, Texas 

"Second Year Report on the Juvenile 
Rehabilitation Program . " 

Presentation on the Juvenile 
Rehabilitation Prograjn, Ridgecrest 
Childrens Center, by invitation to 
a joint meeting of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration and 
the National Institute on Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

American Correctional Association 
Congress 

Louisville , Kentucky 

"Third Year Report on the Juvenile 

Rehabilitation Progrcim." 

National YOuth Workers Alliance 

Conference 

Washington, D.C. 

"Evaluation as a Positive Component 
of Treatment." 

southern Legislators Conference on 

Children and Youth 

Hilton Head, South Carolina 

"The Community Intensive Treatment 

for Youth Concept: An Effective 

Alternative to the Xnstitvitionali- 

zation of Youth." 



References Provided Upon Request 
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Senator Dknton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In addition, to have successfully worked with juveniles who have 
been problems, he has the empathy and compassion acquired from 
being a youth who experienced trouble with the law himself and 
who received juvenile services. Ed is truly to be commended for 
turning his life around and for dedicating that life to troubled juve- 
niles. 

As an Alabamian. Mr. Chairman, I am proud of what Ed Earnest 
and his staff have done for the young people of Alabama. I thank 
you for honoring my request to have Ed appear today. I look for- 
ward to his testimony, and I will be interested to see whether his 
success in Alabama can serve as a model for programs throughout 
our Nation. 

Mr. Earnest. Thank you. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. Senator Denton. 

Mr. Earnest, I will return to you at this time. Your full state- 
ment will be made a part of the record. Our practice is to request 
that there be a brief summary in the range of 5 minutes, so that 
leaves the maximum amount of time for questions and answers. 

STATKMKNT OF EDWARD E, EARNEST. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INNOVATIVE RESOURCES INC. BIRMIN(iHAM AL 

Mr. Earnest. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And thank 
you, Senator Denton. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
appear before this most important subcommittee and for sponsor- 
ing S. 2014, the Missing Children s Assistance Act. 

I also want to take a moment to thank you. Senator Denton, for 
cosponsoring S. 2014. Your interest and concern in the youth of our 
Nation is clearly shown in your recognition of the family as the 
most basic institution in the development of this great Nation. 

Your support of a Federal effort in locating missing children and 
your support of the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice Act fur- 
ther exemplifies your concern and compassion for our youth. 

I also want to express my deepest gratitude to you for bringing 
our effort to the tention of this most important subcommittee 
and ask your coi ed support of efforts to strengthen the family 
unit as a means ui solving many of the problems experienced 
throughout our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who say the goals of the Juvenile 
Justice Act have been met. and that the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention is no longer needed. I would challenge 
this statement. 

In li)K2 in Alabama alone, there were 429 juveniles held in adult 
jails and 41)2 nonoffenders held in secure detention facilities. Pre- 
vention is nonexistent^ and placing prevention efforts with educa- 
tion, welfare^ et cetera, will only lead to greater fragmentation of 
services. 

There are those who say prevention cannot occur. Yet I want to 
briefly describe an effort that not only prevents juvenile crime but 
also reduces the commitment of youth to the State, reduces child 
detention days, and reduces costs associated with crime. 
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The original CITY Progran was under the direction of Ridge- 
crest Children's Center of the University of Alabama, and was 
funded through a grant from the Alabama Law Enforcement Plan- 
ning Agency. This was in 1972. This program resulted in an 85-per- 
cent reduction in the commitment of youth to the State of Ala- 
bama. And a 5-year followup performed by the court shows 16 per- 
cent of the youth enrolled in that center had been convicted of new 
felonies after enrollment. 

There are two centers currently in operation, the CITY Program, 
Gadsen, AL, and the Developing Alabama Youth [DAY] Program 
in Shelby County, AL. The CITY Program is funded 95 percent by 
the Jobs Training Partnership Act and 5 percent by the local 
school systems. The DAY Program is funded 65 percent by the Job 
Training Partnership Act and 35 percent by the Shelby County 
School System. In addition, contributions to the programs have 
been made by individuals, civic clubs, and business. 

These youth centers are coeducational, nonresidential facilities 
are designed to meet the needs of youth in their home community. 
The focus of the centers is to teach youngsters how to succeed in 
the community. 

There does not appear to be one single problem that leaas a 
youth down the path of criminal behavior. Rather there is usually 
a combination of problems, including but not limited to problems 
in the home, problems in the school, and problems in interactions 
with peers and authority figures. Often these youths have weak 
social skills and lack basic employment skills. 

When any combination of these problems are present, additional 
problems begin to surface, low self-confidence, poor self-image, feel- 
ings of worthlessness. 

It is often difficult for adults to deal with these problems in their 
lives, but for adolescents, these problems become devastating. All 
of us, especially teenagers, have a strong need to feel accepted, to 
feel a part of something, to feel a sense of belonging, to feel worth- 
while. And if these are not found within their schools or with their 
peers, they begin seeking acceptance and belonging on the streets 
and delinquent behavior Degins. 

Mr. Chairman, before the point of delinqusnt behavior not much 
is done to help these youth. When the youth ends up in the court, 
action begins to be taken, generally in the form of probation. If a 
probation officer attempts to find the services and training needed 
by a youth, he or she finds that most services are specialized and 
are unable to meet the multiple needs of the youth. The probation 
officer finds he/she must coordinate with four, five, or six different 
agencies, each operating under different requirements and ditter- 
ent regulations. . . . , ^ 

Senator Specter. Mr. Earnest, I would like, if it is agreeable to 
you, to direct your attention to the portion of your testimony 
where you have commented on a couple of bills which are pending 
before the subcommittee. Particularly I would like to draw your at- 
tention to the status offenses. You have commented on page 2 of 
your testimony that S. 520. the Dependent Children's Protection 
Act is long overdue. You refer to the number of children who ere 
in the State of Alabama who have not been educated and have 
committed no offense, yet they are in custody. 
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One of the concerns which this subcommittee has— and I know it 
is shared by Senator Denton— is whether it is appropriate for the 
Federal Government to mandate that the States not keep in jails 
so-called status offenders, neglected, runaways. And this brings up 
the issue of States rights. 

Senator Denton and I have quite a deal to do with our colleagues 
on this issue. But I understand from your written testimony you 
believe the situation is serious enough that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to simply say we have put up with it long enough 
where these status offenders are in custody, and we simply ought 
to have the Federal prohibition against it 

Mr. Earnest. Mr. Chairman, from the time I was 12 to 28 years 
of age I spent 9Vi> years in incarceration. Three and one-half years 
of that was in juvenile institutions where many, many youngsters 
in the lO^O's were institutionalized who had not committed any 
crime, who had not committed any crime against any individual. 

Senator Specter. And you were institutionalized for 9 years? 

Mr. Earnest. Nine and a half years. 

Senator Spkcter. May I ask; How old are you now? 

Mr. Earnest. Forty. 

Senator Specter. During what age span were you institutional- 
ized? 

Mr. Earnest. Twelve to twenty-three. 

Senator Specter. And what was the reason, if I may ask? 

Mr, Earnest. Burglary and grand larceny. 

Senator Specter. But you saw that there were others who were 
institutionalized who had committed no crimes? 
Mr. Earnest. No crime whatsoever. 

I also saw these youngsters abused. I saw these youngsters and I 
know of incidents of them being sexually assaulted. They were in 
no condition whatsoever to deal with the population with which 
they were placed who was involved in criminal behavior. 

Senator Specter. They were sexually assaulted by other 

Mr. Earnest. By other people in the juvenile institutions. 

Senator Specter. Were they sexually assaulted by guards as 
well? 

Mr. Earnest. No. 

Senator Specter. And what ages were these children who were 
sexually assaulted? 
Mr. Earnest. Ages 12, 18, 14. 

Senator Specter. They were being sexually assaulted by some- 
what older inmates'^ 
Mr. Earnest. Yes; 18-, 14-, 1;V, and lO-year-olds. 
Senator Specter. They were really defenseless? 
Mr. Earnest. Right. 

Senator Specter. What do you think about the point, Mr. Ear- 
nest, which concerns Senator Denton about the Federal Govern- 
ment mandating these programs without paying for them? We are 
not going to pay at the Federal level; we are going to go right back 
to Pennsylvania and Alabama and say to the citizens, it is your ob- 
ligation, you have got to have decent facilities but you have got to 
pay for them yourselves. 

Do you think it is something that has to be done? 
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Mr Earnest. I think it has to be done because when a person 
commits a crime against another person or a property crime or 
something like this, then they have taken an action in which there 
is an understanding of a possibility of losing freedom, having their 
freedom removed. When children have not committed a crime 
against another person or against property, removing that young- 
ster's freedom to me just appears totally wrong. There are no good 
studies to show the effect of incarceraton. Some say that it is good 
because it gets them off the street. Well, in ordinary institutions I 
am not sure which is worse, the streets or the institutions. 

But the simple removal of freedom when a youngster has not 
committed a crime against another person or theft, I just think it 
is totally wrong, I think that this freedom has to be protected. I 
think they are institutionalized because of their age, period, and 
for no other reason. 

Senator Specter. One final question, Mr. Earnest, before turnmg 
it over to Senator Denton, 

That is the subject of the authorization in the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention. You have already noted there 
are some who believe the Justice Department has taken this posi- 
tion that we will not have to have OJJDP any more. Do you strong- 
ly disagree with the Department of Justice's view on that? Do you 
think that OJJDP ought to be reauthorized? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, sir, I do. Eliminating OJJDP is going to cause 
more fragmentation. The school systems are not going to deal with 
the youngsters who are creating problems in the schools. They are 
going to expel those youngsters and put them on the streets. The 
welfare system is not going to pick up on these youngsters. The 
mental health system is not going to pick up on them. 

These youngsters are going to run the streets until somethmg 
happens that brings them to the attention of the court. Our efforts 
in the 1960's, early 1970's demonstrated to us there is no coordina- 
tion of these services. 

I think this is why there must be a focus on juvenile justice, and 
I think there has to be a coordinating point. And to me this is what 
OJJDP should be. 
Senator Specter. Senator Denton. 
Senator Denton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Earnest, as you may know, I am trying to bring together a 
bipartisan congressional effort to look comprehensively at the need 
for welfare reform, really to make it more efficient. And there are 
some people who are receiving less aid than they should, and a 
number who are receiving more aid than they should. We have no 
way, for example, to add up the in kind and monetary pay that 
welfare recipients now receive. 

You say that your program not only has a positive impact on 
crime, but addresses both directly and indirectly the problem f 
school violence, dropout rate, and teen pregnancy, and through 
these the welfare system. 
Can you say how it impacts the welfare system? 
Mr. Earnest. In basically two ways. First, directly with the teen- 
age adolescent who is experiencing problems, whatever the prob- 
lems are, whether it is related to school, whether it is related to 
court, or whatever. These are the teenagers who have the highest 
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probability to eventually end up on the welfare roils. And they will 
end up there because, (1) their academic skills usually function 5, 6 
years below grade level so they cannot succeed in school, and they 
drop out of school, and (2) they have no marketable job skills. 

There is generally no problem at home that cannot be resolved, 
/ery often it is a cycle thing. Not only is the current family on 
welfare but the past family, past generation, was also on the wel- 
fare rolls. Many of these youngsters have younger siblings that are 
on welfare. 

When we go and work with the total family and bring together 
all the resources m the community, bring together the welfare 
system, the mental health system, the unemployment system, and 
bring all of these to bear in working with that family, problems 
can be resolved. You cannot just address the problem with the 
child. You have to address the problem of the family. 

For example, 47 percent of our kids come from homes where no 
one IS employed. This problem has to be resolved. We currently 
have-I know in Shelby County we have five of the parents now in 
skill training, enthusiastic that they will eventually become em- 
ployed. 1 hese people have not been employed for years 

Now, if they become employed, they will go off the AFDC rolls. 
And these youngsters, more importantly, if they obtain the skills 
they need to succeed m the community, they will not go on wel- 

We have had five girls in our Gadsden Program, who came into 
the program, either pregnant or already with babies and were al- 
ready receiving AFDC. None of the five are now receiving AFDC. 
All five are employed and supporting themselves. 

This to me is the way to deal with the welfare problem. Address 
tfie problems m the community, and in the home and family, and 
to strengthen the family unit. It is somehow the impression that it 
IS because families do not want to work or these adults are lazy or 
whateveT This may be the case sometimes. I think with many it is 
a case of having reached a point of hopelessness. 

iVTost of what I have found is people who are wanting to be self- 
supporting. They want to take pride in themselves. But they have 
been beaten down so long, and they have no skills to market, that 
^ i i?' '^^'^ ^'^^^ ^ chance to develop those skills, they will take 
It, and they will do it. And this is how the programs impact the 
youth. It deals with the problems early and teaches youngsters how 
to succeed in their community and become a productive member of 
the community. 

Senator Denton. So you would agree with the point which we 
tried to look into at our last hearing in the Subcommittee on 
family and Human Services, which I chaired, where we tried to in- 
vestigate the advisability of increasing parental involvement in 
.such programs as drug abuse by children, alcohol abuse, mental 
uealth treatment that is offered by sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and adolescent sexuality counseling. 

Do you tend to agree with this involvement? 

Mr. Earnest. Yes, sir. 

Senator Denton. When juvenile treatment programs become in- 
stitutionalized and become part oi the bureaucracy, sometimes it 
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becomes difficult to ascertain whether the programs are actually 
successful in serving the juveniles. 

The CITY Program by all possible gauges would be judged suc- 
cessful in light of the national and State recognition and statistical 
data that you outlined concerning the juvenile once they leave the 

programs. , , . ^ ■ i- ^ e 

What single factor in your mind would be the best indication oi 
the relativity of success to the CITY approach? 

Mr. Earnest. Our first goal was to reduce juvenile crime, and 
second, to reduce commitment of the youngsters to the State. Ihis 
is easi'y measured. Our State Department of Youth Services has 
thorough statistics. The district court has statistics. It is easy to 
count how many are committed or how many petitions were tiled 
with the court. „ 

Our objective then becomes to prevent youngsters from reaching 
the court. We do this by working with the schools, schools referring 
youngsters to the program rather than expelling them and putting 
them on the streets. , , ui u 

If an approach is taken to dealing with the school problems by 
dumping these youngsters on the streets through expulsion without 
any backup services to help these youngsters deal with problems 
that are creating this behavior, then we are going to deal with 
them later, and we are going to pay a much higher price as these 
kids enter the juvenile justice system or enter the adult criminal 
justice system. „ , 

There needs to be performance accountability. I think one ot tne 
most unanswerable questions in the juvenile justice system, wheth- 
er you ask community programs or institutions, is what percentage 
of the kids who went through your program were convicted ot a 
felony or an offense within a year after leaving that program. You 
will not get any answers. There is no foUowup. 

We have programs funded at the State and Federal levels tor 
which we have no idea whether they are effective in reducing juve- 
nile crime or preventing institutionalization of youngsters. Ihe 
data is not there. And it is not there because there is no demand 
for this kind of followup. And I think this demand has to come 
from this body and our State legislative bodies. 

Senator Denton. Mr. Chairman, I will ask one more question 
and, to save time, submit another question for the record it 1 may. 
Senator Specter. Of course. <• „ 

Senator Denton. Mr. Earnest, I commend you for performing 
this service for our "young people and for our State. 

Can the success of the CITY concept be duplicated in other areas 
of Alabama; can it be duplicated in other areas across the United 
States? And what is the easiest or most expeditious way ot ettect- 
ine that duplication? . , , . , r . j 

Mr Earnest. I have no doubt in my mind it could be duplicated 
in Alabama. There are currently nine juvenile court judges who 
want thfse centers, who are willing to use the centers in lieu ot 
institutionalization. All this concept needs to work is an atmos- 
phere of cooperation between the juvenile court, juvenile probation, 
schools, and the program. There has to be an agreement that the 
programs will be data based and they will collect relevant data, not 
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a bunch of data that does not amount to a hill of beans. And there 
has to be involvement from the community. 

One of the reasons I think it will work in Alabama and any- 
where else m the Nation is these programs do not belong to Inno- 
vative Resources, our organization. These programs are placed 
^erv^ foundation consisting of people from business, church 

attiliated organizations, local agencies, and youth. These programs 
are not under th ? auspices of Innovative Resources or a Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. Instead they are under the auspices of local 
people dealing with local problems. 

The objective here is for them— the local foundations— not to just 
look at this program, but to look at the needs of young people in 
their community as a whole. What rr- the problems in the school? 
What are the problems in recreation' Jo kids have anything to do? 

For example, not too many years a^o you could go to a movie for 
do cents. That was a long time ago. 

Senator Denton. I can remember a dime. 

Mr. Earnest. Now it is $4. So when a teenager tries to take a 
date out to the movie, by the time they pay for the tickets and buy 
the popcorn, they have to spend $20. 

As long as these local foundations have the desire and are will- 
ing to followup on youngsters, a willingness to evaluate, not from a 
standpoint of cutting anybody's throat, but evaluation in the sense 
ot ine tuning, making programs constantly better, the programs 
will remain effective. 

In Etowah County we have reduced commitment of kids by 92 
percent in a .'^-year period of time, from 51 to 4 kids. 

The cost to institutionalize in Alabama is $20,000 a year. The 
cost of this program is approximately $8,200. The State of Alabama 
uas been saved $1.8 million over the past 8 years alone. 

The program can be implemented anywhere. The only question— 
1 have with the program is where implementation can be done, 
borne experimentation would have to be done to determine the best 
de.sign for large metropolitan cities such as the District of Colum- 
bia and for small rural areas of about 80,000 population. 

But when you get a 92-percent reduction in commitment of 
youngsters just by utilizing local resources, local people getting in- 

i^u problems, it can be done anywhere. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Earnest and the response to a 
written question from Senator Denton follow:! 
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Prepared Statement of Edward E. Earnest 



•p.. CHAIRMAN: 

HAVING BEEN INVOLVED WITH THE JUSTICE SYSTEM FOR SEVERAL YEARS AND 
BECAUSE I AM VERY CONCERNED ABOUT OUR NATION'S YOUTH, I WANT TO COMMEND 
YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN, FOR SPONSORING, AND YOU, SENATOR DENTON AND OTHERS FOP 
COSPONSORING S.2014, "THE MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1983." 
SINCE I HAVE LITTLE EXPERIENCE IN THE AREA OF MISSING CHILDREN, WITH THE 
EXCEPTION OF TEENAGE RUNAWAYS, I WILL DEFER DISCUSSION ON MISSING 
CHILDREN TO THOSE WITH GREATER EXPERTISE ON THE JITTER. HOWEVER, SINCE 
I BELIEVE THE WELFARE AND SAFETY OF OUR CHILDREN MUST BE ONE OF OUR NATION'S 
TOP PRIORITIES, AND, SINCE THE PLIGHT OF MISSING CHILDREN EXTENDS ACROSS 
LOCAL AND STATE BOUNDARIES, AND, SINCE THE ACT GURANTEES COORDINATED 
AND COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAi-lS AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL TO ASSIST LOCAL AND STATE 
AUTHORITIES IN THE SEARCH FOR MISSING CHILDREN, I STRONGLY URGE PASSAGE OF 
S.2D14. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, WITH YOUR INDULGENCE, I WOULD ALSO LIKE TO BRIEFLY 
COMMENT ON S.522, "JUVENILE INCARCERATION ACT OF 1983" AND S.520, "DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN'S PROTECTION ACT OF 1983." 

EACH YEAR APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF MILLION JUVENILES ARE LOCKED UP IN 
ADULT JAILS AND ONLY ABOUT TEN PERCENT OF THESE JUVENILES ARE HELD FOR 
SERIOUS OFFENSES. MR. CHAIRMAN, THE JUNGLES WE CALL OUR ADULT JAILS, BY 
THEIR VERY NATURE, ENCOURAGE DELINQUENCY AND CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR. THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, AND PHYSICAL EFFECTS ON THESE YOUTH ARE DEVASTATING. 
IT IS NO COINCIDENCE THE SUICIDE RATE FOR JUVENILES PLACED IN ADULT JAILS 
IS FIVE TIMES GREATER THAN THE SUICIDE RATE IN THE GENERAL POPULATION AND 
EIGHT TIMES THE RATE FOR JUVENILES PLACED IN SEPARATE JUVENILE DETENTION 
CENTERS . 

MR. CHAIRMAN, A PICTURE INDELIBLY El'CHED IN MY MEMORY IS THAT OF A 
NINE YEAR OLD BOY WHO HAD BEEN PLACED IN THE STPJNCH FILIED DRUNK TANK OF 
THE LOCAL COUNTY JAIL. THE BOY WAS'^^COWERING IN ONE UF THE CORNERS, VERY 
SCARED. WE WERE TOLD HE WAS A DISTURBED KID AND THIS WAS HOW THEV CONTROLLED 
HIM. WE CONTACTED AN ATTORNEY *.^HO OBTAINED HIS RELEASE. MR. CHAIW^N, THE 
SADDEST PART OF THIS STORY IS THIS TOWN HAD A MENTAL HEALTH CENTER, A 
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STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL WITH AN ADOLESCENT UNIT, AND A RESIDENTIAL CENTER 
FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN, AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE YEARS. THE 
RESOURCES WERE THERE, BUT THEY WERE HOT USED. 

A GREAT DEAL OF HONEY HAS BEEN (4ADE AVAILABLE OVER THE PAST FEW 
YEARS TO REMOVE CHILDREN FROM ADULT JAILS, YET THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
BEING PLACED IN THIS SITUATION REMAINS HIGH. BECAUSE OF THE REA.SONS GIVEN 
AND OUT OF CONCERN FOR THK SAFETY AND WELL-BEING OF OUR NATION'S YOUTH, 
I ASK YOUR STRONkJ SUPPORT FOR S.522. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, S.520 "DEPENDENT CHILDREN'S PROTECTION ACT OF 1983" 
IS LONG OVERDUE. THERE ARE APPROXOHATELY THIRTY-FIVE YOUTH UNDER THE 
CARE AND CUSTODY OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA WHO HAVE NOT BEEN ADJUDICATED TO 
HAVi: COMMITTED AN OFFENSE THAT WOULD BE CRIMINAL IF COMMITTED BY AN ADULT. 
ALTHOUGH OUR STATE DOES NOT, THROUGH THE JUDICIAL ARTICLE, ALLOW THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF STATUS OFFENDERS OH CHILDREN IN NEED OF SUPERVISION, 
IT DOES HOWEVER, ALLOW FOR COMMITMENT TO THE STATE FOR VIOLATION OF PROBATION. 
THESE CHILDREN ARE COMMITTED UNDER THIS CIRCUMSTANCE. MR. CHAIRMAN, THESE 
CHILDREN HAVE HAD THEIR FREEDOM REMOVED, ■ -vy „ave BEEN PLACED IN PERSONAL 
DANGER BY BEI.WG PLACED WITH YOUTH Vmo HAVE A LONG HISTORY OF CRIMINAL 
BEHAVIOR, THEY HAVE BEEN ALIENATED FROM FAMILY AND PEERS, AND THEY ARE 
STIGMATIZED BECAUSE THEY ARE IN A "REFORM SCHOOL." MR. CHAIICWN, THIS 
IS WRONG. THESE CHILDREN HAVE NOT COMMITTED ANY OFFENSE THAT WOULD BE 
CRIMINAL IF COMMITTED BY AN ADULT. THESE CHILDREN HAVE BEEN COM-MITTED TO 
THE STATE BECAUSE OF THEIR AGE AND NOT DUE TO A CRIMINAL ACT. IN MY 
OPINION. THE CONSTITUTIONAL RldTTS OF THESE CHILDREN ARE BEI,.;g VIOLATED. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, IT IS NOT ALWAYS INDIVIDUALS WHO PHYSICALLY, EMOTIONALLY, 
AND SOCIALLY DAMAGE CHILDREN. TO OFTEN, THIS DAMAGE IS PERPETRATED BY 
THE SYSTEM THROUGH THE PLACING OF CHILDREN IN ADULT JAILS AND THROUGH 
THE COMMITMENT OF CHILDREN WHO EXHIBIT NON-CRI.MINAL BEHAVIOR TO THE CARE AND 
CUSTODY OF THE STATE. MR. CHAIRMAN, AND MEI«,ERS OF THE CmMITTEC, S.520 
AND S.522 00 FAR IN PROTECTING CHILDREN FROM THIS DAMAGE, AND I WO';lD 
STRONGLY ENCOURAGE THEIR PASSAGE. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, MY PURPOSE FOR BEING HERE TODAY IS TO DESCRIBE A CCNCEPT 
THAT HAS PROVEN TO BE BOTH AN EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL ALTERNATIVE TO 
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THE JAILING AND INSTTTUTIUNAMZING OF CMII*URt:N: THE "COMMUNITY INTENSIVE 
TREATMENT FOR YOUTH (C.l.T.Y.) CONCEPT." SINCE TIMS WILL NOT PERMIT A 
THOROUGH DESCRIPTION OF THE C.I.T.Y. APPROACH TO WORKING WITH YOUTH, I 
ASK THAT A REPORT ENTITLED "THE COMMUNITY INTKNSIVE TREATMENT FOR YOUTH 

(C.I.T.Y.) CONCEPT, A REPORT/' DATED FEBRUARY 28, 196^, BE ENTERED INTO THE 

RECORD IMMEDIATELY FOLWWlNG MY STATEMLMT. 

THE ORIGINAL C.i.T.Y. PROGRAM WAS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
RiDGECRESr CHILDREN'S '. c:;iTER, THE UNIVERSITV CF ALABAMA AND WAS EUNDLD 
THROUGH A GPANT FROM THE ALABAMA LAW ENFORCEMENT PLANNING AGENCY. THIS 
PROGRAM RESULTED IN AN 85% REDUCTION IN THE COMMITMENT OF YOUTH TO THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA, AND A FIVE YEAR FOLLOW-UP PERi'ORMED BV THE COURT SHOWED 
16% OF THE YOUTH ENROLLED IN THAT CENTER HAD BEEN CONVICTED OF NEW FELONIES. 
THERE ARE TWO CENTERS CURRENTLY IN OPERATION: THE C.I.T.Y. PF.X;Ri\M, 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA AND THE DEVELOPING ALABAMA YOUTH (DAY) PROGRAM, SHELBY COUr.TY, 
ALABAMA. THE C.I.T.Y. PROGRAiM IS FUNDED 95% BY THE JOBS TRAINING PARTNERSKIP 
ACT AND E>% BY THE LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. THE SHELBY COUNTY CENTER IS FUNDED 
65% JOBS TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT FUNDS AND 35% SHELBY COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTZM 
FUNDo. IN ADDITION, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THESE PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
INDIVIDUALS, CIVIC CLUBS ^ BUSINESS. 

THESE YOUTH CENTERS ARE CO-EDUCATIONAL, NON-RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 
DESIGNED TO MEET THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 12-18 YEARS OF AGE WHO ARE 
EXPERIENCING PROBLEMS BEYOND THE CONTROL AND ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE IN THE 
COMMUNITY. AS A MULTI-DIMENSIONAL PROGRAM EMPHASIZING HADILITATION RATHLK 
THAN CONTROL THROUGH FEAR AND INCARCERATI'' THE CENTERS FOCUS ON EQUIPPING 
THE ADOLESCENT WITH THE SKILLS NEEDED TO JT THE DEMANDS OF MODERN SOCIETY. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THE RATIONALE BEHIND THE C.I.T.Y. CONCEPT IS TO BE 
FOUND IN A DESCRIPTIO?.' OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ADOLESCENTS WHO COME 
REPEATEDLY TO THE ATTENTION OF THE COURT. 

THERE DOES NOT APPEAR TO BE ONE SINGLE PROBLEM THAT LEADS A YOUTH 
DOWN THE PATH OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR. RATHER, THERE IS USUALLY A COMBINATION 
OF PROBLEMS OFTEN INCLUDING, HUT NOT LIMITED TO, PROBLEMS IN THE HOME, 
PROBLEMS IN THE SCHOOL, AND PROBLEMS IN THEiR INTERACTIONS WITH PEERS 
AND AUTHORITY FIGURES. OFTEN, THESE YOUTH HAVE WEAK SOCIAL AND BASIC 
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EMPIOYMENT SKILLS, WHKN ANY COMBINATION OF THESE PROBLEMS ARb' PRESENT, 
ADDITIOMAL PROBLEMS BEGIN TO SURFACE: LOW C bXF-CONFIDENCE, POOR SELF-IMAGE, 
AND FEELINGS OF WORTiiLESSNESS . IT IS OFTEN DIFFICULT FOR ADULTS TO COPE 
V?ITH THESE PROBLEMS, BUT FOR ADOLESCENTS WMu ARE EXPfKIUrJCING SO MA:;Y 
CHANGES IN THKTR LIVES, THESE PROBLEMS BECOME DEVASTATING. ALL OF US, 
ESPECIALLY TEENAGERS, HAVE A J^TRONG NEED TO FEEL ACCEPTED, TO FEEL A PART 
OF SOMETHING, TO FEEL A SKNSE OF BELOl/GING, TO FEEL WORTHWHILE. WHEN AN 
ADOLliSCENT CAN NOT MEET THESE BASIC NEEDS IN TPEIR HOME, IN THEIR SCHOOL, 
OR WITH THEIK PEERS, THEY BEGIN SEEKING THIS ACCEPTANl-E A):D BELONGING ON 
THE STREETS AND DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR BEGINS, MOTIVATED OFTEN HY THE NEED 
TO BE ACCEPTED IN THE STREET CONTRA-CULTURE . 

MR, CHAIfWN, UP TO THE POINT OF DELINQUENT BEIi^WIOR, NOT MUCH IS 
DONE TO HELP THE YOUTH DEAL WITH THOSE MANY PROBLEMS. ONCE THE DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR BEGINS OCCURRING AND THE YOUTH ENDS UP IN THE COURT, ACTION BEGINS 
TO BE TAKEN, GENERALLY IN THE FORM OF PROBATION, IF A PROBATION OFFICER 
ATTEMPTS TO FIND THE SERVICES AND TRAINING NEEDED BY THE YOUTH, HE/SHE 
FINDS THAT MOST SERVICES ARE SPECIALIZED, AND TO MEET THE I-U.NY NEEDS OF THE 
YOUTH, THE PROBATION OFFICER MUST COORDINATE WITH FOUR, FIVE, OR SIX 
DIFFERENT AGENCIES, EACH OPERATING UNDER DIFFERENT REQUlRr-MEN TS AND 
REGULATIONS. FRAGMENTATION OF SERVICES IS A SERIOUS PHCIBI.f:;-! . 

ONCE PROBATION FAILS, COMMITMENT TO THE CUSTODY AND CAUE or THE 
STATE FOLLOWS. WHEN THESE YOUTH REACH THE INSTITUTION, THI'V LEAf.N 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN AN INSTITUTIONAL SETTING. THEY BECOME ACCL^TEL BY THEIR 
PEERS IN THIS SETTINC.. EVENTUALLY, THE YOUNGSTER WILL Lu RELEASED BACK 
TO THE COMJ-!UNITY WHERE THE PROBLEMS THAT WERE PRESENT DETORE THE 
COMMITMENT REMAIN UNADDHESSED, AND, IN ADDITION, THE YOUTH HAS A NEW 
PROBLEM — STIGMUT/.ATION FROM HAVING BEEN IN A REFORM SCHOOL. THE 
REVOLVING DOOR OF THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM BEGINS TO SWING. 

MR. CHAIPJ-IAN, THE FIRST PROCRAil UNDER THE C.I.'i.Y, CONCEPT OPENED 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA IN 1972. WE FELT THEN, AS WK DO NOW, THAT 
THERE WERE CERTAIN PROBLEMS IN THE WAY YOUNG PEOPLE ARE DEALT WITH IN THE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE SYS. EM. TiJERE 13 AN OVERUSE OF RESIDENTIAL CAP:: AND NDT 
ENOUGH ON NON-RESIDENTIAL SEPVICFS FOR YOU'IH; rir,RI: IS :urjH E'lI'MA '- 

ON PREVENTION; THERE IS NOT ENOUGH EMPHASIS ON INDIVIDUAL] /.LD PLANNING, 
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SERVICES, AND TRAIMINO FOK YoUTII^ AND THERE IS NOT ENOUGH O^PHASIS ON 
EVALUATION AND PERFORMANCE ACCOUNTABILITY. MR. CHAIRMAN, THE HUS'T UNA^JSW^RABLE 
QUESTION IN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM IS: WHAT PERCENTAGE OF YOUTH WHO 
GO THROUGH A PARTICULAR PROGRAM, GROUP HOME, OR INSTITUTION ARE CONVICTED 
OF NEW OFFENSES WITHIN ONE YEAR OF LEAVING THE FACILITY? THERE ftUST BE 
A MUCH GREATER EMPHASIS ON KNOWING THE RESULTS OBTAINED BY ANY PARTICULAR 
APPROACH TO WORKING WITH YOUTH. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THE C.I.T.Y. CONCEPT, THROUGH CLOSE COORDINATION WITH 
THE COURT, PROBATION PERSONNEL, SCHOOLS, AND OTHER AGENCIES IN THE COMMUNITY, 
IS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE COMPREHENSIVE AND COORDINATED SERVICES AND TRAINING 
TO YOUTH BEFORE THE OFFENSES BECOME SERIOUS ENOUGH TO WARRANT INSTITUTIONAL 
COMMITMENT. 

THE C.I.T.Y. CONCEPT IS DESIGNED AS A TWO STAGE PREVENTION PROGRAM. 
THE FIRST STAGE CONCENTRATES ON THE PREVENTION OF THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
OF CHILDREN. INITIALLY, ALL REFERRALS TO A PROGRAM ARE MADE BY THE COURT, 
AND THE FOCUS IS ON THE MOST CHRONIC AND SEVERE OFFENDERS. IN AN AREA WITH 
THE POPULATION OF ETOWAH COUNTY, APPROXIt-lATELY 110,000, THE COURT SOON 
REACHES THE POINT IT DOES NOT HAVE ENOUGH REFERRALS TO KEEP THE PROGRAM 
AT CAPACITY. ONCE THIS POINT IS REACHED, THE SECOND STAGE OF PREVENTION 
BEGINS BY OPENING THE PRO^.RAM TO REFERRALS FROM THE SCHOOL, WELFARE, AND 
MENTAL HEALTH SYSTEMS AS WELL AS SELF-REFERRALS OF YOUTH WHO HAVE DROPPED 
OUT OF SCHOOL AND HAVE BEEN WANDERING THE STREETS. THE EFFORT AT THIS 
POINT IS TO PREVENT THE YOUTH FROM BECOMING FORMAJ^I*' n^' LVED WITH THE 
COURT SYSTEM. 

UNDER THE C.I.T.Y. CONCEPT, MR. CHAIRMAN, EACH PROGRAM IS DESIGNED 
TO PROVIDE CERTAIN TRAINING AND SERVICES INTERNALLY WHILE ESTABLISHING 
LINKAGES WITH OTHER AGLiiCIES IN THE COf-lMUNITY TO OBTAIN SERVICES NEEDED 
BY AN INDIVIDUAL YOUTH AND HIS/H^R FAMILY BUT ARE NOT PROVIDED WITHIN 
THE PROGRAM. THE SERVICES AND TRAINING PROVIDED DIRECTLY INCLUDE ACADEMIC 
REMEDIATION/G.E.D. PREPARATION, FAMILY COUNSELING, INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP 
COUNSELING, BASIC EMPLOYJ^NT SKILL TRAINING, SOCIAL SKILL TRAINING, 
CONSUMER EDUCATION, AND A BEHAVIOR CHANGE PROGRAM. THROUGH LINKAGES 
ESTABLISHED WITH OTHER AGENCIES, THE PROGRAM HAS THE ABILITY TO BRING INTO 
PlAY HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES, TECHNICAL TRAINING, ADVANCED EDUCATION, 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS* DRUG TREATMENT PROGRAMS, ETC 
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IN OTHER WORDS, MR. CHAIRMAN, THROUGH THIS APPROACH, EVERY RESOURCE AVAILABLE 
IN THE COMMUNITY CAN BL' BROUGHT TO BEAR IN HELPING ADOLESCENTS BRING THEIR 
LIFE INTO FOCUS AND GET THEMSELVES ON THE ROAD TO BECOMING PRODUCTIVE 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY, 

MR. CHAXimN, THIS APPROACH IS EFFECTIVE IN RPDUCING COMMITMENTS TO 
THE STATE, REDUCING COSTS, AND REDUCING JUVENILE CRIME. FOR EXAMPLE, 
THE YEAR BKFORE THE PROGRAM OPENED IN ETOWAH COUNTY, FIFTY-ONE YOUTH 
WERE COMMITTED TO THE STATE OF ALABAMA. THIS WAS THE YEAR 1980. IN 1983, 
ONLY FOUR YOUTH WERE l.OMMITTED, A NINETY-TWO PERCENT REDUCTION OVEP. A 
THREE YEAR PERIOD. 

AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1983, 212 YOUTH HAD BEEN ENROLLED IN THE TWO 
EXISTING PROGRAMS, AND 151 OF THE 212 HAD BEEN CONVICTED OR ADJUDICATED 
ON A TOTAL OF 40S OFFENSES PRIOR TO ENROLUIL'NT, AN AVERAGE OF 2.5 
ADJUDICATIONS EACH; 38 (17.9%) HAVE BEEN ADJUDICATED OF NEW OFFENSES 
AFTE« ENROLLMENT, AND 19 (9%) HAVE BEEN ADJUDICATED FOR COMMITING NEW 
FELONY OFFENSES AFTER ENROLLMENT, OF THE 38 YOUTH ADJUDICATED FOR NEW 
OFFENSES AFTER ENROLLMENT, ELEVEN (5% OF THE TOTAL) HAVE BEEN COmiTTED 
OR SENTEtiCED TO SERVE TIMEt FIVE HAVE BE^iN COMMITTED TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF YOUTH SERVICES, FOUR HAVE BEEN SENTENCED TO PRISON, AND TWO HAVE BEEN 
SENTENCED TO JAIL TERMS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, B^SED ON THE REDUCTION IN COMMITMENTS AL^^.NE, THE COST 
TO SERVE THE YOUTH OF ETOWAH COUNTY WAS $1.3 MILLION LESS (vy::|< thk p^ST 

THRi:i-: Yi.A.^'f; tman the co:,t vhiuld been ha[) the pr<i.GK.\M :.'..[• jpknld ,\:;d 
com ITM! hah stayeh constant at t!!e i9no level. 

OTJIKI^ EFFKr-TS COVERED IN THE AFORflMKNTIOfMiD REPuHT IliC.XUlL A 221 
PKimCTION IN PETITIONS FILED WITH THE COURT, A 3-1% REDUCTION IN COU:<T CASES, 
AM) A 50A {^ElMlrrfON r.uiU) DETENTION DAYS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THIS APPROACH WORKS, I BELIEVE, FOR THE FOLLOWING 
REAS(>:nS: 

1. THi: j'P'v.pam:; ari: placed um>i.H the ootroi. of a lo-a^ 
FOMr;[)A: roN ct^nsisting of a fifteen member boaj^d of 
DiBKcioRn RErRE:;FMTiNc; BUiiiNESs, n(>VERr;MK:;T, rnr 

RELKUOUf; COMMUNITY, AND YOUTH. THIS APPROACH PROVIi.FS 
PROBLEM^'''*'^'''' WITH THE RESOURCE TO DEAL WITH A LOCAL 

2. THE PROGRAMS ARE NON-RESIDENTIAL. 
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3. THE PROGRAM IIAS AN INTERDISCIPLINARY STAFF CONSISTING 
OF A PSYCHOLOGIST, SOCIAL WORKER, COUNSELOR, AND 
EDUCATORS . 

4. THERE IS A HEAVY EMPHASIS ON WORKING WITH THE FAMILY. 
EV^.RY YOUTH WE SEE HAS PROBLEhiS AT HOME: BASIC NEEDS 
(FOOD, SHELTER, EMPLOYMENT, ETC.), HEALTH PROBLEMS, 
COM^^UNICATION PROBLEMS, AND OFTEM THE PROBLEM OF A 
STATE OF HOPELESSNESS. OFTENTIMES, WITH A LITTLE HELP 
AMD GUIDANCE, THESE PROBLEMS CAN BE RESOLVED. 

5. THE PROGRAM IS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE INDIVIDUALIZED 
SERVICES AMD TRAINING. A SUCCESS PLAN IS DRAWN UP 
WITH THE YOUTH AND HIS/HER FAMILY, THIS SUCCESS PLAH 
IS EVALUATED MONTHLY AND ANY NEEDED MODIFICATIONS ARE 
MADE. 

6. A STRONG, INDIVIDUALIZED ACADEMIC REMEDIATION PROGRAM 
CONTRIBUTES TO THIS EFFECTIVENESS, YOUTH ENROLLED IN 
THESE PROGRAMS WERE FUNCTIONING AN AVERAGE OF 2.3 YEARS 
BELOW THEIR GRADE PLACEMENT LEVEL UPON ENRC*.LMENT. 
THE AVERAGE RATE OF ACADEMIC GAIN IN THE PROGRAM IS 

3 MONTHS PER MONTH. STANDARDS ARE HIGH. MINIMUM 
PASSING ON TESTS IS 85% CORRECT. 

7. THE PROGRAMS ARE GOAL ORIENTED AND PLACE A HEAVY EMPHASIS 
ON EVALUATION BOTH ON THE SHORT AND LONG TERM. 

B. LINKAGES ARE ESTABLISHED WITH ALL AGENCIES IN THE COMIWJITY 
SO THAT ALL AVAILABLE RESOURCES CAN BE BROUGHT TO BEAR 
IN HELPING THE YOUTH AND HIS/HER FAMILY RESOLVE PROBLEMS. 

MU. CHAIRMAN. THE C.I.T.Y. CONCEPT CLEARLY SHOWS CRIME AND ITS 
RELATED COST CAN BE REDUCED BY EFFECTIVELY ADDRESSING THE PROBLEMS OF 
YOUTH IN THE COMMUNITY THROUGH A COMPREHENSIVE AND COORDINATED EFFORT. 
BY TAKING AN APPROACH THAT WORKS WITH THE FAMILY TO STRENGTHEN THE FAMILY 
UNIT, COORDINATES AND UTILIZES LOCAL RESOURCES, AND TEACHES YOUTH HOW TO 
SUCCEED IN THE COMMUNITY, THE CHANCES OF A PERSON BECOMING A VICTIM OF 
CRIME ARE GREATLY REDUCED. NOT ONLY DOES THIS APPROACH HAVE A POSITIVE 
IMPACT ON CRIMF:, BUT ADDRESSES, BOTH DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY, THE PROBLEMS 
OF SCHOOL VIOLENCE, THE SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE, TEENAGE PREGNANCIES, AND 
THROUGH THESE, THE WELFARE SYSTEM. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THIS MOST IMPORTANT SUBCOf'tMITTEE , I WANT TO 
THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TO DISCUSS WHAT I 
TRULY BELIEVE IS OUR NATION'S MOST IMPORTANT RESOURCE, OUR CHILDREN. 

THE COMMUNITY INTENSIVE TREATMENT FOR YOUTH 
(C.I.T.Y.) CONCEPT 

IN TRODUCTION 

From the earliest of time, efforts have been made to control 
crime in society. It was not until the nineteenth century these 
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efforts began to be called systems - the criminal justice and juvenile 
justice systems. These systems were developed and promoted by the 
political structures of the time to control and prevent crime. As 
different regimes came into control of the political structure, the 
approach taken to control and prevent crime swung much like a pende- 
ium. The pendelum swings from harsh, repressive control of crime 
by focusing on the offender to a focus on the social institutions 
such as family, economic conditions, education, etc. to control crime. 
Whrntever method of crime control used by the ruling party, there 
inevitably occurs an attack on those methods by the party trying to 
gain control. 

Four essential components comprise the contemporary American 
criminal justice system: (1) retribution, the punishment of offenders; 
(2) deterence, the attempt to discourage potential offenders through 
the threat of retribution? (3) correctional or rehabilitative treatment; 
and (4) prevention, the implementation of programs intended to combat 
those psychological and social condtitions throught to be conducive to 
criminal behavior » In America today the weakest of these is prevention. 
The prison population in America has almost doubled over the past 
eight years. The prison population in Alabama has rr.orc than doubled 
over this period' from four thousand in 1976 to ten ten thousand today. 
The cost of this has been staggering. Yet, it has not has that 
great of an effect on the rate of crime* 

Regardless of the changes in thought as to how to best control 
crime, one element is missing: evaluating the approach being taken 
at the time in terms of the purpose of the criminal or juvenile justice 
system which is to reduce crime and therefore reduce a person's 
chances of being a victim of crime. This lack of honest and meaning- 
ful evaluation has led to higher crime, more people incarcerated, 
and a tremendously high tax expenditure. 

The Corrjnunity Intensive Treatment for Youth (C.I.T.Y.) concept 
described on the following pages takes the approach that if wo are 
going to reduce the occurrence of crime and the coats aosociatod 
with it, we must do the following j 
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1. identify the characteristics of youth who become involved 
in the justice system, 

2. design the approach to address those indentified characteristics, 

3. address the problem at its source, the community, and 

4. evaluate the results in terms of new convictions, crime rate 
in the community, types of crimes occuring in the community, 
and the impact on costs. 



THE PROGRAM 

The C.I.T.Y. Concept is in operation in two counties in Alaban\a, 
the C.I.T.Y. Program, Etowah and the D.A.Y. (Developing Alabcuna 
Youth) Program, Shelby County. In describing this cor ept, four 
elements will be covered: (1) characteristics of yout(\ enrolled 
in the centers, (2) services and training provided the youth enrolled, 
(3) results, and (4) organizational structure. The C.I.T.Y. Program 
(Gadsden) opened January 1, 1981 and the Shelby Center opened August 
1, 1982. \ 

Demographic Characteristics 

As of December 31, 1983, 212 youth had been enrolled in these 
centers. Most of these youth were referred by the Juvenile or 
Family Court. However, more of the youth today are referred by the 
local school systems. Demographic characteristics follow: 

1. Enrolled to Date; 212 (152 in Etowah, 60 in Shelby) 

2. Age: 13 = 3 (1.4%) 

14 = 16 (7.6%) 

15 = 35 (16.5%) 

16 = 70 (33.0%) 

17 « 60 (28.3%) 

18 = 28 (13.2%) 

3. Race: White 151 (71.2%) 



Black 61 (28.8%) 



rn 

CO 



Sex: Male 169 (79.7%) 
Female 43 (20.3%) 

o 

Resides With: CI5 
A. Two Parent Home - 120 (56.6%) 

a. Mother/Father - 48 (22.7%) ^ 

b. Mother/Stepfather - 28 (13.2%) 

c. Father/Stepmother - 3 (1.4%) 

d. Adopthed (Mother/Father - 2 (.9%) < 

e. Grandparents - 15 (7.1%) i3> 

f. Foster Parents - 6 (2.8%) _ 
q. Group Home Setting - 17 (8.0%) 

h. Sister/Brother-in-law - 1 (.5%) ^ 
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B. Single Parent Home - 89 (42.0%) 
a. Mother - 61 (28»8%) 

b» Father - 12 (5.7%) 

c. Grandparent - 6 (2.8%) 

d. Aunt - 4 (1.9%) 

e. Sister - 2 (.9%) 

f . Brother - 2 ( .9%) 

g. Cousin - 1 ( . 5%) 

h. Friend - 1 (.5%) 

C. Independent - 3 (1.4%) 

Only 48 of the 212 enrollees 22.7% renide with their natural 
parents and 42% reside in single parent homes. Experience has taught 
us the very basis of the problem lies in the home. By a large majority, 
these youth come from homes either disf unctional or disrupted. 

6. Receives Public Assistance: ^ 
AFDC - 17 (8.0%) 

SSI - 54 (25.5%) 
Both - 12 (5.7%) 
None - 129 (60.8%) 

7. Younger Siblings in the Home; 

A. yes - 122 (57.5%) 

B. no - 90 (42.5%) 

8. Educational Functional Level in Relation to Grade Level: 

A. At or above grade level: 31 (14.6%) 

B. Less than 1 year below: 33 (15.6%) 

C. More than 1 but less than 2 years below: 53 (25.0%) 

D. More than 2 but less than 3 years below: 34 (16.0%) 

E. More than 3 years below: 61 (28.8%) 

F. Range: 1 year 8 months above - 4 years 3 months below 

grade placement 

Therefore 181 of 212 (85.4%) of these youth were functioning 
below grade level upon enorllment. 

9. Offense History Before Enrollmenti 

A. Offense convictions (Total number of youth) 

a. none: 51 (24.1%) 

b. felonies: 63 (29.7%) 

c . misdemeanors : 52 (24.5%) 

d. status: 46 (21.7%) 

B. Total Niunber of Offense Convictions 

a . felonies : 101 

b. misdemeanors: 161 

c. status; 115 

d. technical violations: 28 

e. total offense convictions prior to enrollment: 405 
f» average 1.9 convictions upon enrollment 

These data indicate youth who become involved with the juvenile 

justice system are 16 year old white males who live in a disfunctional 

or disruptive home in which there are younger siblings. The majority 

of these youth (85.4%) are functioning below grade level academically 

and are experiencing very little success in their lives. 
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Sotvicos and Trainincj Providad 

The C.I.T.Y. Program concept is ono that has been under develop- 
ment in Alabama since 1972. The program has the following character- 
istics: \ 

1. Intensified Probation: The concept provides a local 

comprehensive youth center to be used by the court 
and probation staff when straight probation is not 
enough to deal with the youth's problems. This 
approach provides constant feedback to the court on 
the progre-.s being made by a youth to be used by 
the court for further disposition. 

2. Non-residential: The youth enroU'd in the program 

continue living at home. This enables the program 
to work with the home situation in an effort to 
strengthen the fajnily unit. 

3. Co-educational: The program provides services to both 

male and female youth 12 to 18 years of age, who 
come to the r.ttention of the court. 

4. Individualized Services and Training: Each youth 

who is enrclled in this program is different. 
Therefore, the program *is designed to meet the 
needs of individual youth rather than all youth 
enrolled fitting the needs of the program. 

The C.I.T.Y. concept directly provides individualized services 

and training to each youth in the following areas: 



1. 


Academic Remediation/G . 


E.D. Training 


2. 


Basic Employment skill 


Training 


3. 


Individual , Group, and 


Family Counseling 


4. 


Social Skill Training 




5 . 


Counsumer Education 




6. 


Behavior Change Program 



In addition to providing the above services and training directly, 
each program establishes linkages with other community agencies to 
obtain services as needed by youth. These agencies include: 



1. 


Community Health Centers 


2. 


Pen^jions and Securities 


3. 


Mental Health Centers 


4 . 


VocaLiona I/Technical Schools 


5 . 


Publ ic Schools 


6. 


Junior CoLletjes 


7. 


Y.M.C.A. 
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8. Employment Services 

9, Drug Treatment Facilities 

10. Volunteer Progrcims (R.S.V.P.) 
Since these progroDis are located in the community, all the services 
of local agencies can be utilized rather than duplicating these 
services by installing these components in the programs, (i.e., the 
program does not employ a doctor because this is available in the 
community) . 



2. 



The goals of the C.I.T.Y. Concept are: 

1* to reduce the commitment of youth to the State by 50"^ 

anci thereby reduce the demand for additional institutional 
bedspace , 

to demonstrate that less than 20% of youth enrolled will 
be convicted of new crimes from date ot enrollment, 

to dornoniitrate that the actual number of case convictions 
^ire .T icjnif icantly lower when comparing case convictions 
after enrollment with case convictions prior to enrollment, 

to demonstrate 50% less cost in working with these youth 
when compared with the cost of institutionalization. 



4< 



A comparison of goals with results shows the following: 

1. Commitments to the State 

Those d.ita are not yet available for 1983 ftoi.. oithor the 
Alabama Dcf^artment of Youth Servicois or the Shelby rountv 
Court on that county. Therefore, the followmn is data 
or. the Etowah County center. 

Year Co mmitment s 
19 8 0 51 

19 C.I.T.Y. Program opened 1-1-81 

19 8 2 g 

1983 4 

This demonstrates a 92% reduction in commitments over a three 
yoar period of time, far exceeding the goal of a 50% reduction 
in commitments. 

2. Convicted of new offenses after enrollment 

The goal is that less than 20% of youth enrolled will 
be convicted of new offenses after enrollment. Follow-up 
on the 212 youth enrolled show the following: 

Type of offonr.e Number of Youth % of Youth Enrolled 

None TtI sTTTl 

Misdemeanors 9 4*2% 

Felony 19 ^ ' 

Status 3 l\% 

Technical Violations 7 3'. 3% 

Total 212 100.0% 
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This table demonstrates 82.1% have not been convicted of new 
offenses, again exceeding the goal of 80% with no repeat offenses. 
Of the repeaters, 4 have been sentenced to adult prison, 2 have 
been sentenced to jail, and 5 have been committed to juvenile 
institutions . 

3. Case convictions prior to enrollment vs. case convictions 
aftei enrollment (actual number of cases) . 

Cases Prior to Enrollment Cases After En rollment Difference 
Felonies 101 3 9 

Misdemeanors 161 44 

Status 115 3 

Technical Violations 2 0 10 

Total 405 96 -309 

This clearly demonstrates the effectiveness of the concept in 
preventing repeat offenses by youth enrolled in the program. 

4. Costs 

The goal was to demonstrate 50% less cost when this approach 
IS compared with institutionalization. Since data is not 
yet available on the Shelby center, the report on this factor 
relates to the Etowah County center. Attachment A clearly 
shows this approach to be fiscally sound. The Table demon- 
strates that had the C.I.T.Y. Program not opened and commit- 
ments had stayed at the 1980 level of 51, the cost to the 
State of Alabama to serve the youth of Etowah County would 
have been $2,320,000.00. Instead, the actual cost over 
the three year period with the C.I.T.Y, Program was 
$1,059,000.00, a savings of $1,261,000.00, a 55% reduction 
in cost. 

ether evidence that demonstrates the effectiveness of this 
concept include the j:ollowing: 

1. There has been a 22% decrease in petitions filed with the 
court in Etowah County since the program opened in 1981. 
There has been a 13% decrease in petitions filed with the 
Shelby County court since the program opened. 

2. There has been a 34% decrease in court appearances or 
court sessi' s in Etowah County since the program opened. 
This data n yet available on Shelby County. 

3. Child detention days of youth in Etowah County have been 
reduced 41% from 1414 days prior to the program opening to 
838 the last reporting period. This data not yet available 
on Shelby county. 

Otcjcinization 

Both existing programs are headed by local foundations specifically 
created to oversee these programs. The Foundations are designed 
to have fifteen members on its Board of Directors with representatives 
from business, local agencies, law enforcement, and youth. The 
organi7.ation that developed this concept. Innovative Resources, Inc., 
is under contract with the local foundations to mdnago the programs. 
An annual review of Innovative Resources effectiveness in mantigeing 
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Funding 



The Shelby County center is funded 65% by Jobs Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA) and 35% by the Shelby County School System, The 
Etowah County center is funded 95% JTPA and 5% locally with movement 
toward the 35% local contribution. Efforts are underway to obtain 
65% funding from the State of Alabama and 3S% local. 
Awards 

This concept received national recognition twice in 1983. The 
National Coalition for Jail Reform whose membership includes the 
National League of Cities, American Bar Assocation, etc. designated 
the C,I,T,Y, Program the National Model for Comprehensive Youth 
Services Centers. On July 12, 1983, the National council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges presented this program its award for the 
Most Innovative and Unique Juvenile Justice Program for 1983. 
CONCLUSION 

The data presented in this report clearly shows crime and its 
related costs can be reduced by effectively addressir ; \ \e problems 
of youth in the community. By taking an approach th . rks with 
the family to strengthen the family unit, coordinat tilizes 
local resources, and teaches youth how to succeed i ■ community^ 
the chances of a person becoming a victim of crime is greatly 
reduced. Not only does this approach have a positive impact on criir.e 
but also addresses the problems of school violence/ school dropout 
rate, teenage preganacy, and indirectly, the welfare system. 
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Savings Resulting from the Decrease in 
ConnitiTient of Youth from Etowah Coanty 
to the Alabama DepartineJit of Youth Services 



YEAR 


DYS 


Served: DYS 


1980 


51 


$10,000.00 


*1981 


19 


$12,000.00 


1982 


6 


$16,000.00 


1983 


4 


$17,500.00 



ConnitiTenta to Cost Per Youtii Total Cost Had cormitments Actual Cost With 

Staved at 1980 Level C.I.T.Y. Program Savings 

$612 , 000 .00 $493 , 000 . 00 $119 , 000 . 00 

$616,000.00 $326,000.00 $490,000.00 

$892,000.00 $240,000.00 $652,000.00 
Ttotal Cost over 3 years without C.I.T.Y. $2,320,000.00 

Itotal Cost over 3 years with C.I.T.Y. $1,059,000.00 

to 

U>tal Savings over 3 years $1,261,000.00 ^ 

* Hie C.I.T.Y. Program began in Etowah County on January 1, 1981 and was funded totally by the 
Conprehensive Eitployment ar^ Trdiriii^ Act. The local school systems are beginning to share in 
the ccot of this center. 
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Response to a Written Question Submitted by Senator Denton 



QUESTION: Mr. Edrn«st, It is my understanding that tho C.I.T,Y. Programs a 
primarily funded by state, local, and private contributions. 
Would federal funding assist you in duplicating these buccessful 
prr>qrams in other areas? And if so, what role should federal 
funding take in continuing the programs once started? 



ANSWER: Yes, federal funding wouM be extremely beneficial in establishing 
centers in new locations. 

If there could be federal assistance during the first two years of 
the life of a center, the state and local governments would realize 
more than enough savings to justify their funding of the centers. 
I Would suggest the following approach: 

Life ot Center Fed. Contribution State Contribution Local Contribution 

1 100% 0% 0% 

2 50% 50% 0% 
Year 3 G Thereafter 0% 65% 35> 

I bftliuvp federal assistance should cease after two years, or perhaps 
a center could receive federal support for three years with the stipu- 
lation that the federal contribution would not exceed 50% of the cost 
over the three year period. 



Senator Denton. Thank "ou, Mr. Earnest. 

And thank you, Mr. r arman, for allowing Mr. Earnest to testi- 
fy. I must say that I had heard about the success of this program 
from many parts of my State. And I thought that after further 
looking into it, that it did deserve review by this subcommittee. 
And I am grateful that you have honored my request to have Mr. 
Earnest testify. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Senator. It has been 
very, very interesting. 

We are going to take a very short pause. But v;hile we do, I 
would like to call our next three witnesses to come forward at the 
same time, June Bucy; Bill Treanor; and we will hear from Bar- 
bara Fruchter after that. 

Welcome. 

Mrs. Fruchter, you are joining us now, fine. 

Let us begin with you, Ms. Bucy. We welcome you here. We very 
much appreciate you being with us. 

All transcripts of testimony, ladies and gentlemen, will be made 
part of the record. We would appreciate it if you would summarize 
them to the extent that you can. 

STATEMENT OF PANEL CONSISTING OF JUNE P. BUCY, CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND 
YOUTH SERVICES, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION FOR YOUTH; WILLIAM W. TREANOR, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE, WASHINGTON, 
DC; AND BARBARA FRUCHTER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Ms. Bucy. Thank you. Senator Specter. 

I am very pleased to testify today on behalf of the National Col- 
laboration for Youth. I want to thank you personally for the oppor- 
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tunity to testify this morning and to thank you and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for your diligent support of reauthoriza- 
tion. 

The Nadonal Collaboration for Youth member agencies who are 
listed below strongly support reauthorization of the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act as incorporated in S. 2014, 
the Missiiig Children's Assistance Act. 

The National Collaboration for Youth is comprised of 14 nation- 
al, private, nonprofit agencies reaching over 25 milhon children 
and youth with programs and services designed to foster the devel- 
opment of each individual work toward productive, fulfilling, and 
responsible adulthood. 

For the past 10 years or more, our respective organizations have 
actively supported a Federal leadership role in juvenile justice and 
an emphasis on the prevention of del .nquency. 

The National Collaboration for Youth worked for the first au- 
thorization of OJJDPA and the reauthorization and amendments 
in 1977 and 1980. We have participated in the implementation. We 
have consistently encouraged the Congress to recognize the ongoing 
necessity of Federal leadership in this area and have consistently 
urged the executive branch to implement the act fully and in line 
with the congressional intent, which we understand to be develop- 
ing workable alternatives to the court system for noncriminal 
youth, establishing community services for runaways, and other 
youths at risk, removing children from adult jails and coordinating 
Federal efforts in the juvenile justice system. 

The National Collaboration urges your continued support for this 
emphasis on prevention. We will be submitting more detail in a 
written statement. 

A couple of weeks ago in Phoenix, the National Collaboration 
drew up a statement particularly referring to title III of this act, 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act. Our position is that '*there 
should be a crisis intervention capacity in each community for run- 
away and homeless youth.'* This statement is based on our knowl- 
edge and concern for youth and coincides with the very positive 
evaluations the runaway programs have received from the GAO 
and from the inspector general of HHS in very recent surveys. 

1 would like also to add something from the national network. I 
became interested in juvenile justice work back in 1959 when I 
chaired a study group for the League of Women Voters in Texas on 
juvenile justice. We worked with the Texas laws and the policies 
that were in effect at that time. Since 1970 I have been working 
professionally with runaway youth directing a program in Galves- 
ton, TX, for many years before coming to the national network 
staff. The shelters deal with children that fall into all three parts 
of this law. 

We are very much in favor of the legislative packaging, you have 
done in this legislation. The same young people are often in contact 
with the law enforcement system as well as being missing children, 
and they may presently be called runaways. Our programs 
throughout the country have community contacts with the law en- 
forcement system, and other human service systems. We know the 
technology of working with high-risk youths and troubled families, 
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and have the type of counseling skills that enable us to help people 
under stress. 

We feel that S. 2014 represents a first and major step in the co- 
ordination of services to these unique populations. 

Mr. Chairman, our national network also wants again to express 
deep appreciation to you for j^our diligent efforts in working for 
title III programs to enable them to reach their full authorization 
funding of $25 million. 

We know that you have worked very hard for that since you 
have been in the Congress. Regrettably full funding has not been a 
reality yet and the proposed administration budget for fiscal year 
1983 reflects a $12.8 million reduction despite the fact that only 
some 10 percent of runaways and homeless youths that do need 
shelter and services are getting them. 

S. 2014 in effect proposes maintenance of the authorization level 
of $25 million through September 1988. We feel that that is inad- 
equate to provide for new programs in unserved and underserved 
areas. We will be submitting further v/ritten testimony. That testi- 
mony will detail why we feel that $25 million for fiscal year 1984, 
$30 million for fiscal year 1985, $40 million for fiscal year 1986, $50 
million for fiscal year 1987, and $60 million for fiscal year 1988 will 
be appropriate levels for funding, permit reasonable expansion of 
programs, and enable worthwhile research and demonstration ini- 
tiatives. 

Senator Specter, Ms. Bucy, we have your full statement. We will 
make it part of the record. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bucy and the statement of the 
National Collaborator for Youth follow:] 
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pRbPAREU STATMtNT OF JUNE BUCY 



noOl) MOIIMNC. MR. CHAIRMAN, I AM JUNE BITV , CHIEF EXECIJTIVL 

OFFtCKR OK TMK NATTONAF NETWORK OF lU'XAWAY AND \Ol'TH aKRVlCES, 

INC.. AND T AM PLEASED' TO TESTIFY ON BEHALF OF THE 

NATIONAL rOLLABORATION FOR YOUTH, I WANT TO THANK VOL 

PERSONALLY. MR. CHAIRMAN. FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY 

THIS MORNING ON S. 2014 AND ALSO TO THANK YOU AND THE OTHER 

MEMBERS OF THE SUBCONf>UTTEE FOR ^oUR DILIGENT SUPPORT OF REAUTHORIZATION. 

THE NATIONAL COLLABORATION FOR YOUTH MEMBER AGENCIES 

LISTED BELOW STRONGLY SUPPORTS REAUTHORIZATION OF THE JL^VENILE 

.JUSTICE AND DELINOLENCY PREVENTION ACT AS INCORPORATED 

IN S.20M.THE MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT. THE NATIONAL 

COLLABORATION FOR YOUTH IS COMPRISED OF 14 NATIONAL PRIVATE 

NON-PROFIT AGENCIES REACHING OVER 25 MILLION CHILDREN AND 

YOUTH WITH PROGRAMS AND SERVICES DESIGNED TO FOSTER THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF EACH INDIVIDUAL TOWARD PRODUCTIVE, FULFILLING, 

AND RESPONSIBLE ADULTHOOD. 

FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS, OUR RESPECTIVE ORGANIZATIONS HAVE 
ACTIVELY SUPPORTED A FEDERAL LEADERSHIP HOLE IN .JUVENILE 
JUSTICE AND AN EMPHASIS ON THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY. 
OUR MANY YEARS' EXPERIENCE WORKING WITH TENS OF MILLIONS OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE LED TO OUR PRIORITY CONCERN FOR THOSE YOUTH 
INVOLVED IN JUVENILE .JUSTICE SYSTEMS, AND THOSE WHOSE ENVIRONMENT 
AND BEHAVIOR MADE FUTURE INVOLVEMENT LIKELY. PASSAGE OF THE 
JUVENILE .JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT IN 1974 LARGELY 
HAD ITS ROOTS IN THAT WIDELY SHARED CONCERN, 

FOLLOWING PASSAGE OF THE ACT. OUR ORGANIZATIONS, AND SEVERAL 

OTHERS JOINED TOGETHER IN 1975 AS THE NATIONAL JUVENILE JUSTICE 

PROGRAM COLLABORATION TO WORK FOR AND WITH YOUTH AT RISK, 

THE FIRST FOCUS WAS ON STATUS OFFENDERS-- THOSE CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

WHOSE OFFENSES. SUCH AS TRUANCY, OR RUNNING AWAY, WOULD 

NOT BE CRIMMINAL IF COMMITTED BY ADULTS. IF THESE YOUTH 

WERE NO LONGER TO BE HELD IN SECURE DETENTION, Q] 
IN LOCKUPS, JAILS. OR TRAINING SCHOOLS, WHERE SHOULD THEY GO? fT! 
HOW COCr.I) POTENTIAL DELINQUENTS BE DIVERTED FROM THE COURT 
SY.STEM TO BEGIN WITH*^ FOR THREE YEARS, THE NATIONAL ^ 
JL^TNILF JUSTICE PROGRAM COLLABORATION WORKED ON ANSWERS ^ 
TO THESE QUESTIONS THROUGH IDENTIFYING ALTERNATIVE TO "XJ 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION, AND RECOGNIZING THE NEED FOR 

cor rw\RORATIVE EFFORTS TO PROVIDE ADEOL'ATE COMMUNITY-BASED 3> 
SERVICES. ^ 

LOCAI COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS BEGAN IN FIVE SITES. MANY OTHERS 5> 
FOLLOWED. BRING ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS, SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, CD 
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AND POSITIVE DEVELOPMENTAL EXPERIENCES TO YOUTH IN NEED. 
EACH EFFORT LED TO OTHERS THROUGH TRAINING AND DISSEMINATION 
OF PROGRAM MODELS. THROUGHOUT THE PAST DECADE, LOCAL 
AFFILIATES OF COLLABORATION AGENCIES HAVE CONTINUED THEIR 
WORK WITH SUCH YOUNG PEOPLE. 

rm NATIONAL COLLABORATION FOR ^OUTH HAS ALSO CONTINUED 
TO WORK WITH CONGRESS AND THE ADMINISTRATION ON REAUTHORIZATION 
AND AMENDMENTS OF THE ACT IN 1977 AiVD 1980, ON ITS 
APPROPRIATIONS, AND ON ITS IMPLEMENTATION. WE HAVE 
CONSISTENTLY ENCOURAGED THE CONGRESS TO RECOGNIZE THE 
ONGOING NECESSITY OF FEDERAL LEADERSHIP IN THIS AREA AND 
HAVE CONISTENTLY URGED THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH TO HiPLEMENT 
THE ACT FULLY AND IN LINE WITH CONGRESSIONAL INTENT :T0 

DEVELOP WORKABLE ALTERNATIVES TO THE COURT SYSTEM FOR 
NONCRIMMINAL YOUTH. TO ESTABLISH COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR 
RUNAWAYS AND OTHER YOUTH AT RISK, TO REMOVE JUVENILES FROM 
ADULT JAILS AND TO COORDINATE FEDERAL EFFORTS . IN JUVENILE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION. 

AFTER TEN YEARS OF EFFORT, MARKED IMPROVEMENTS ARE 
EVIDENT IN MANY STATE AND LOCAL PRACTICES; HOWEVER, 
EACH YEAR 479,000 JUVENILES ARE STILL INCARCERATED IN 

ADULT JAILS, BETWEEN 40,000 AND 90,000 STATUS OFFENDERS 

ARE CONFINED IN SECURE DETENTION, AND 50,000 TO 100,000 

CHILDREN ARE ABDUCTED AND MISSING AND 1 . 5 MILLION 

CHILDREN ARE RUNAWAYS AND/OR HOMELESS . FEDERAL ATTENTION 

IS ESSENTIAL TO CHANGING THESE TRAGIC FACTS. 

THE NEED CONTINUES, AT STREET CORNERS AND CROSSROADS, 
IN URBAN CENTERS AND RURAL COUNTIES. THE SERVICES OF 
OUR AGENCIES CONTINUE, IN COOPERATION WITH STATE AGENCIES, 
UNITS OF LOCAL GOVERN^IENT, AND OTHER COMMUNITY GROUPS, 
I.VIPROVING WITH FURTHER EXPERIENCE. INCENTIVES AND 
LEADERSHIP AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL, AS PROVIDED BY THE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT, MUST ALSO 
CONTINUE. 

^HE NATIONAL COLLABORATION FOR YOHTH URGES YOUR SUPPORT 
OF i. 2014 AND WILL BE SUBMITTING MORE DETAILED WRITTEN 
TESTIMONY TO THE SUBCOMAHTTEE . 
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THE COLLABORATION IS READY TO WORK HARD TO INSURE THE 
PASSAGE OF THIS LEGISLATION. 



miBER AGENCIES OF 
THE NATIONAL COLLABORATION"ToR YOUTH 
SUPPORTING S. 2014 



AMERICAN RED CROSS 

BIG BROTHERS/BIG SISTERS OF AMERICA 

BOY SCOUTS OF A)IERICA 

BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA 

CAJIP FIRE, INC. 

FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 

GIRLS CLUBS OF AMERICA 

NATIONAL BOARD, YWCA OF THE U.S. A, 

THE NATIONAL PiETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH 
SERVICES, INC. 

NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE 

YMCA OF THE U.S.A. 
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STAl'liMliNr OF lllli NAriONAI. COLLABORATION 1-QR YOUTil 

This testimony is beiriK submitted in support of the statement 
made by June Hucy, Chief Executive Officer of The National Network 
of Runaway and Youth Service , who spoke on behalf of the National 
Collaboration for Youth before the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Justice on March 1.'^, 1^.)84 . 

The National Collaboration for Youth member agencies listed 
below strongly .support reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Dcliniiuency Prevention Act as incorporated in S. 2014, the 
Missing Children's Assistance Act. The National Collaboration for 
Youth is comprised of 14 national, private, nonprofit agencies 
reaching over ZS million children and youth with programs and 
services designed to foster the development of each individual 
toward productive, fulfilling, and responsible adulthood. 
Fedj?ral ,Ji£j.tiL^J>J^. J_G, Jl^ i inque n cy Prevent ion 

lor the past ten years, our respective organizations have 
actively supported a federal leadership role in juvenile justice 
and an emphasis on the prevention of delinquency. Our many years' 
experience of working with tens of millions of young people led to 
our priority concern for those youth involved in juvenile justice 
systems, and these whose environment and behavior made future 
involvement likely. Passage of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act in li)"4 largely had its roots in that widely 
shared concern. 

Status Offenders and Community-Based Alternatives to Institutional 
_li zation 

Following passage of the Act, our organizations, and several 
others, joined together in 1Q7.S as the National Juvenile Justice 
Program Collaboration to work for and with youth at risk. 

The first focus was on status offender. - those children and 
youth whose offenses, such as truancy, or running away, would not 
be criminal if committed by adults. If these youth were no longer 
to be held in secure detention, in lockups, jails or training schools, 
where should they go? How could potential delinquents be diverted 
from the court system to begin with? For three year:;, the National 
Juvenile Justice Program Collaboration worked on answers to these 
que.stioQS through identifying alternatives to institutionalization, 
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and recognizing the need for collaborative efforts to provide 
adequate community-based lervices. 

Local collaborative efforts began in five sites. Many others 
followed, bringing alternative programs, supportive services, and 
positive developmental experiences to youth in need. Each effort 
led to others through training and dissemination of program models. 
Throughout the pant decade, local affiliates of Collaboration 
agencies have continued their work with such young people. 

o In Tuscon, Arizona, the Tucson Area Camp ^re Council works 
with teenagers who are status offenders, troubled, or at-risk. 
These youth aie paired with caring adults and the two become a 
"leadership team" for Camp Fire clubs. Youth co-leaders are paid 
a stipend for their work. They learn leadership and planning 
skills while they are giving real service to children in their 
neighborhoods. Since they are role models for young boys and girls, 
the teen co-leaders improve their own self-image, 

V I he N.itional (apitnl Aien YWCA "Tower'* program is a grc)iip 
homo [>r(^):ram Tor female youth adjudicated by the courts as pcTSons 
in n^Lul o!* supLM-vision. While residents of the program, the youth 
attend slIioc>1, hold pait-timc employment, participate in connive ling, 
vocational preparation and llfeskills training, and community and 
soc i;r 1 a*.- 1 i v i t i os . 

" >'/l ^ ■ ^ >ll„„'\"L^Jl ♦ through a recent t^.M 1 J P giant, will he 
priwi»iin\: delinquency prevention and intervention services for "^5 
Boys Clubs in ten (MM metropolitan areas and othei- municipalities, 
fhre." thousatui seven hundred fifty (5,750) targeted youth, who arc 
eifluM at ri^K or have already been involved in the juvenile justice 
system, will he served throuj'hout this endeavor. 

o hivenile justice continues to he one of the major piogram 
priniities of rhe ^iijl.-^ <*lubs of America, Inc. At the present 
time, lo^:>i ineriiher o rga M i / a t i ons offer juvenile justice programs 
i n srvo r.i 1 a re^a^ : deli nquency prevent ion; 1 aw - re 1 a t ed educa t ion ; 
c Ml r t d t ve r ■ i on auvl a 1 t e rn:i t i ves - 1 o vie tent i u!i prr»g rams ; and 
■^pec i ,1 1 i : e<l pr(»v'. ram^ lor i r I s on prohatiofi. I'or example, the 
pn r t ^:">..»i r a . \ irjMnia (iirls Cluh opeiates a "Pah', on Probation" 
;'r<"i'ji-i iW coi>pe ation with the h>cal juvenile court; the piogiaiit 
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iiKitchfs >;irls on prohatiou with (lirls Cliih iiiomhcrs in in c t 
iiijii nst re;im thv court i\»rtMriil into existinj^ Club activities. 

ihc National Col lahurat ion for Y(nUh has continued ti) work 
with Coiij^rt'ss anil the administration on rcauthori;:at ion and aineiHl' 
iiiLMits of the Act in PJ?" and lOSO, on its appropriations, .mJ 
Its HiiplciiKMitat ioti. \\c hiivv consistently cncourauiHl tUv Ci.;j>;il'^ 
lo rccounizf the i)ni:iunu necessity of federal leadership in this 
area and hace Cinis i s t lmU I y urKi'd tlu* executive branch to im[)leincnt 
thL» Act lully auvl in line with CiuiKress iona 1 intent; to deVL-lop 
Koikahle al tiM-nat i\es tu the cmu't system for noncriminal youth, CO 
to est.ililish cuiiimunity ser\ices for runaways and other youth-at CO 
nsK, to riMrH)ci' juveniles from adult j a 1 1 .s , and tn coordinate 
fe<ler.il efltnts in luvcrnlc and delinquency prevention. C3 



Kuiiaw.iy Jiid Ihmu'less Youtlj Act 



'^'t'^' I'M shelters ;iinl projects are or have he en involved in the 
juveiulo jHstiee system nr have been reportet! as "missiuK." 
I iirtluTmoru , the«^e shelters and programs ha\e the community contacts 
with the law en I'o rcement system and other human service aj^L'ncies, 
Kn*'w th(» technolof.y working with hi>:h-risk and t rouh kul youth, 
and ha VI- the types o I' ctuinse 1 i n>'. skills io \uuk with faiiiilie.'i th.it 
are under ;evere stress m art- dy s t'unc t i ona I . 

I'l 'V l'.)HJ I I lu- most recent data available I, the Title 111 
c^MitiTs shelter-d ll^nMU youtli lor at least i)ne ni-lit and sci ved an 
additional I ,(ii)() oui'-tinu' drii[»in youth. l.vtMi il .y;oneroiis 
r-tii!i.iros ,ire iiiadi* lor the nuinher of riinav%;iy .ind Immelfs; youth 
^■erved hv non Title 111 programs, it still is tho case (hat less 
than V) peiviMil ^1 this at risk youth ;)opii l,i t i on .ire i'etCinj.: the 
.f TViirs ih.it thov need. Tuo (-xamples of services to this p<>{nilalion 
heinj; piovi,!(ul l.y Co 1 I abiM*a t i on »K»nd)ers arc: 

o l!i(- National Network ol Runaway- and V<uith Services' 
alliliate \oy.iy.e Ihius- was e.^tablished in I'JTl as Pcnn-yl 

vani.i'.i lii:.t runaway and liomeless youth center. Ihe centiM' 

er|c 0-463 0 - 84-15 223 
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Ihe Niitiiuial (!o | 1 ,ibo ra t i on supports the " 1 eK i 1 t i v e 
packae.mi!" of S. JOM that incluil-^ Juvenile j us t i ce, mi s s i ny. 

children's sorvicos and runaway and homeless yinith. Many of the r~ 
yuny. pi'opU. servod by Ihe Runaway and Homeless Youth Act (JJJ 
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j,Mv\ ,,•( ;i :\ h.>ur hotliiu^ service, an emergency shelter, inJi\ i 
au.M and t.iiiii ly counsel iin\, loni>-term rcsiUontial care, after-care 
ana relerral services. It has recently started a new advocacy 
and prevention ncMj^hborhood-hased program of parent and youth self- 
help >'.roups, as well as peer outreach stratejjies. This protjram 
focuses on early intervention and heli)S iitren«then family tics 
befure the runninjj ever starts. 

o Ihc YMCA Louisville, Kentucky Center f^r Youth Alternatives 
which was established in n^70 to provide help for runaway children 
and other vouth in crisis. Residential services are provided 
annually for over 600 youth, most between the ajjes of 15 and 18. 
Two residential programs are operated and help is provided for any 
youth at any time, regardless of the place of tlieir origin or 
nature of their problems and the development of realistic alter- 
natives. All programs focus on developing self-confidence and 
improving self-esteem, improving decision-making skills, and 
re cstabl ishing communication with parents and friends. 
l Uogrc ss_|[ ut the Nee d Con_Un u e s 

After ten years of effort, marked improvements are evident 
in many state and local practices; however, each year, 479,000 
juveniles are still incarcerated in adult jails, between 40,000 
and 90,000 status offenders are coufined in secure detention, and 
So.non to 100,000 children are abducted and missing and l.S million 
children are runaways and/or homeless. lederal attention i' 

essential to changing these tragic facts. q-j 
Tlie need continues for juvenile delinquency prevention aud r^l 
run.iway programs as well as an organizaed effort to respond to the 
prc^blem of missing rhildren. Several Collaboration agencies 
providing' services in this latter area are: 

:i> 
eg 

Ihov ^oli.ireJ and received aid from the I.ewisburg Police 

rn 

Pep.' rtment . the Mar-hall County IMementary School, the local i'"lA, 
and t.he l-utuie Icacbers of America, who arranged for area children 
in kindergarten through third grade to be fingerprinted. 



o Ww Senior (Wrl Scout troop Jl8 of l-ewisburg, Tennessee, 
ill Cumberland Valley (iirl Scout Council, decided to address the 
problem of missing children in America after being inspired i)y 
a recent television i* i I m , "Adam." 
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I In prnu'tt lot.'clvcil t reiiKMidoiis public support, nnJ thv 
liii U hi'liovc thoy are laMpiti^ to combat tlic tragic problem of 
mi <s i fii{ ch i Ulron . 

o 1 lit^ Aim; r I c:m Ucd _t' ro s s , Da ii c Co un t y Cli a p t c- v , IV i s cons i n , 
CliiUl IilcMit i I icat I'rovjram is m two-pnrt service available to 
all Hane L'ouiity chiKlrcn ))0tWiH»n the ai-es of two aiull7. The first 
part is an identification c.iril for i n Co rma t Ion such as name, 
address, blrthdati', lock of hair, school photo, etc., with space 
av.iilahle lor 1* i ?u».e vpr i n t s . The second part involves cdiicatinj; 
the |)ari»nt/«uard ian about the importance of such information and 
the need for updating, the information on a yearly basis. Red 
i:r<i^-. vol nil leers are trained to do the f In^erp r i n 1 1 nji and to assist 
pariMit^ in the compU^tiun of the needed information. During 
November and DeciMiiber, li)83, approximately 1,500 children have 
been f ni>^irpr inted and have received l.ii. cards. The program 
has the potential to reach ^S.UOO young people in the city of 
Mad i Son . 

As stated, the need continues - at street corners and cross- 
roads, in urban centers and rural counties, The services of our 
avjcncu-s ciMitiniie, in cooperation with stale agencies, units of 
Incal government, ami other community groups, and improving with 
lurtiier e xpe r i en». e . Incentives and leadership at the federal level, 
IS provided by the .(uvcni le .Justice Delinquency Prevention Act, 
must continue. Adetiuate au t ho r i .^a t i on levels are essential. 

In conclusion, the National Collaboration for Youth thanks 
V'lu for the opportunity to testify and urges your support of 

s. jon . 

Ihe l.iborat loll pledges to work with you to insure passage 
nl this I ei; i s lat Kui . AdditionJiI e.\a:nj)les o f Co I laboi a t i on 
e\perienci» in the area of juvenile delinquency prevention, ru way 
and hnmelesN youth, and missiny, children's programs can be piovided 
upon ' eque s t . 
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Senator Spb:cter. Mr. Treaiior, we welcome you and would like to 
hear from you. 



Mr. Treanor. On behalf of the National Youth Work Alliance of 
the Youth Services Agency, I want to thank you for the opportuni- 
ty to be here before the subcommittee in support of S. 2014. 

Senator Specter. We especially appreciate your being here, Mr. 
Treanor, thank you fur all the services you have given the Juvenile 
Justice Subcommittee over the many years and as a volunteer. We 
appreciate your help. 

Mr. Treanor. Thank you. 

Ed Earnest, who testified earlier today, and we will Laar from 
Barbara Fruchter, both are from the community-based youth pro- 
grams that our agency represents here in Washington. I just want 
to bring a couple of points to your attention this morning. 

One is that the Youth Work Alliance completely supports your 
bills S. 2021 and S. 520, S. 521 and S. 522, as well as S. 2014. The 
Juvenile Justice Act as is currently drafted is a good piece of legis- 
lation. I think it could use a little improvement given some of the 
current problems that the office is experiencing. 

However, as you have pointed out to me on occasion, the com- 
plete prohibition of the use of adult jails for juveniles and the pro- 
hibition of the use of secure detention for status offenders would 
cut through some of the bureaucratic haze that surrounds juvenile 
justice at the national level, and I think have very positive results 
on services to young people and on crime control. 

I want to commend you for your efforts on behalf of the Juvenile 
Justice community, keeping the appropriation at the $70 million 
level over the last couple of years, and the increase in the runaway 
youth appropriation, and finally urge that you look closely at the 
relationship between the Missing Children's Assistance Act and 
Runaway Youth Act. 

We do not want to use the Missing Children's Assistance Act as a 
way to crack down on programs that are working with runaways. 
They are supposed to be complementary programs, and not have 
an adversarial relationship. 

Finally, Senator, my organization is concerned about the current 
administration in the office of Juvenile Justice. I have discussed 
that in some detail with a number of people on your staff. I really 
feel that the current program plan of the office, the current prior- 
ities of the office, how the office is spending its money and being 
administered bears close oversight. It has been the subject of nu- 
merous newspaper articles across the country. And the office is in 
danger of losing the credibility that it has built up over the years 
through the Ford, Carter, and early Reagan administrations. 

We would very much not like to lose this program, not like to 
lose the Federal leadership. And I am afraid we have another 
year like the year just past, that is exactly what is going to 
happen. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. We very much appreciate your 
suggestions here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Treanor follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of William W, Treanor 



MR. CHAIRMAN, ON BEHALF OF THE NATION'S COMMUNITY-B/. SED YOUTH 
SERVICE AGENCIES. 1 WANT TO THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
APPEAR BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 
IN SUPPORT OF S. 2014. THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE HAS 
ACTIVELY SUPPORTED THE FULL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AxND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT AND THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS 
YOUTH ACT SINCE THEY WERE AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS IN 1974. I AM 
PROUD TO HAVE BEEN AMONG THE FIRST TO BRING THE PROBLEM OF 
RUNAWAY VOUTH TO THE ATTENTION OF THE SENATE IN 1970 AND RECENTLY 
TO HAVE SUCCESSFULLY URGED CONGRESS TO INTRODUCE THE MISSING 
CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT. THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE AND 
OUR MEMBER AGENCIES HAVE HAD AN EXTENSIVE AND POSITIVE IMPACT ON 
ALL THREE TITLES OF THE LEGISLATION BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TODAY 
AND LOOK BACK WITH PRIDE ON OUR ELEVEN YEARS OF YOUTH ADVOCACY 
EFFORT. 

BUT THE ALLIANCE'S PRIDE IN THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE JUVENILE 
JUSTICE ACT ARE TODAY TEMPERED BY A GROWING SENSE OF UNEASE, 
DISTRESS. AND OCCASIONALLY, DISBELIEF IN THE CURRENT ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE. WHEN OJJ ADMINISTRATOR ALFRED S. 
REGNERY APPEARED BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES 
ON DECEMBER 16, lUB^ HE SAID, "I THINK THAT THE JJDP MONEV CAN BE 
VERY WELL SPENT, I INTEND TO DO THAT," HE WENT ON TO ADD, "IT 
CERTAINLY HAS THE POTENTIAL OF DOINU GREAT THINGS AND AS LONG AS 
THE CONGHESS AND THE ADMINISTRATION CONTINUE IT [JJDPJ . I PLAN TO 
HUN IT THAT WAY." 

IN THE FIFTEEN MONTHS SINCE MR. REGNERY UTTERED THOSE WORDS, HE 
HAS SPENT JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION FUNDS ON 
PROJECTS THAT ARE OF A DUBIOUS, EVEN FRIGHTENING. NATURE, HIS 
SINGULAR LACK UF JUDGEMENT IN EVERYTHING FROM BUMPER STICKERS TO 
JUVENILE JUSTICE STANDARDS HAS RAISED THE PROFILE OF THE OFFICE OF 
JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION UUT, 1 BELIEVE, NOT IN 
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THE WAY CONGRESS INTENDED. JACK ANDERSON'S COLUMN ON THE OFFICE 
OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION LAST WEEK WAS HIS 
FOURTH ON THE SUBJECT OF MR. REGNERY'S ADMINISTRATION. DOZENS OF 
NEGATIVE STORIES HAVE APPEARED IN GANNETT NEWSPAPERS, THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE . SEVERAL WISCONSIN NEWSPAPERS, THE NEW YORK TIMES , NEWSWEEK, 
AS WELL AS ON TV AND RADIO. IT IS BAD ENOUGH THAT THE MEDU 
REGULARLY SENSATIONALIZES THE LEVEL OF SERIOUS JUVENILE CRIME, BUT 
NOW COMES THE ADDED INSULT THAT ALL THE NEWS FROM WASHINGTON ON 
HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE IN TROUBLE IS OF WASTE, LOOMING SCANDAL, AND 
A VITROLIC ANTI-YOUTH POLICY. THE LARGELY SUCCESSFUL WORK DONE 
BY COMMUNITY-BASED YOUTH SERVICE AGENCIES IS TOO OFTEN IGNORED 
BY THE MEDIA. 

BUT, IN ALL FAIRNESS, WHO COULD PASS UP NEWS LIKE THIS: 

A $98,300 SWEETHEART PROPOSAL TO WRITE A BOOK ON JUVENILE 
CO JUSTICE REFORM: A BLUEPRINT . THE PROPOSAL WAS SUBMITTED 
BY A FORMER SENATE STAFF COLLEAGUE OF MR. REGNEHY WHO 

— H 

O HAS SHOWN NO INTEREST BEFORE OR SINCE IN JUVENILE JUSTICE. 
^ THE MAIN BENEFICIARIES OF THIS ARRANGEMENT WERE MR. REGNERY'S 
FRIENDS AND HIS FAMILY PUBLISHING COMPANY. ANOTHER MORE 
RECENT EFFORT TO AID THE REGNERY PUBLISHING COMPANY IS NOW 
BEING CONSIDERED BY THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE. 



r- A $485,000 GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF SOURTHERN CALIFORNIA 

TO EXAMINE EAR LOBES AND TOES AS THE LONG ILLUSIVE PREDICTOR 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

THESE TWO GRANTS WERE DERAILED BECAUSE OF ADVERSE PUBLICITY. TAX 
PAYERS AND JUVENILE JUSTICE WORKERS WERE NOT SO FORTUNATE IN SOME 
OTHER CASES. 

1. A $798,531 GRANT TO A FORMER SCRIPT WRITER FOR CAPTAIN KANGAROO 
TO PROVE THROUGH A HOCUS POCUS PROCESS THAT INCEST, EVEN THE 
MURDER OF CHILDREN. IS CAUSED BY READING PLAYBOY MAGAZINE. 
MR. CHAIRMAN I DON'T KNOW WHETHER TO LAUGH OR CRY ABOUT 
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THIS GRANT, BUT I ASK YOU TO CONSIDER THAT THIS $800,000 
RIP-OFF REPRESENTS OVER ONE PERCENT OF ALL FUNDS APPROPRIATED 
IN FY '84 FOR THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT. 

2, RECENTLY MR, REGNERY AWARDED A NON -COMPETITIVE $4,2 MILLION 
GRANT TO PEPPERDINE UNIVERSITY IN LOS ANGELES FOR A SO-CALLED 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY NETWORK, IRONICALLY HE HAD PREVIOUSLY 
ELIMINATED A PROGRAM THAT DEALT EFFECTIVELY WITH THIS ISSUE 
THROUGH IMPROVING THE CLIMATE OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, AT 
HIS SENATE CONFIRMATION HEARDINGS, MR, REGNERY, A SELF- 
PROCLAIMED ADVOCATE OF STATES RIGHTS, TOLD THE SENATE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, "THEY [THE STATES] FOUND SIMPLY THAT 
MUCH OF THE ASSISTANCE WAS OF MINIMAL VALUE, AND WE THOUGHT 
WE COULD GET MORE VALUE FOR OUR MONEY BY PUTTING IT ELSEWHERE," 
ELSEWHERE TURNED OUT TO BE A DEFEATED CANDIDATE FOR CALIFORNIA 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, GEORGE NICHOLSON, AND HIS POLITICAL ENTOURAGE, 
OUR NEW INSTANT SCHOOL VIOLENCE EXPERT WILL BE PAID $75,000 PER 
YEAR TO UNDERTAKE WORK SIMILAR TO THAT WHICH WAS CUT LAST 
YEAR BY MR, REGNERY, MR, NICHOLSON IS CHARGED WITH THE 
ADDITIONAL TASK OF AIDING PARENTS AND SCHOOLS IN EXPELLING 
UNRULY STUDENTS. THIS IS, I BELIEVE, A COMPLETE PERVERSION OF 
CONGRESSIONAL INTENT IN PASSING AND FUNDING THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT, WE NEED TO PREVENT AND TREAT 
DISRUPTIVE AND EVEN VIOLENT BEHAVIOR, NOT JUST MOVE IT OUT OF 
THE CLASSROOM AND INTO THE STREET. 

THESE ARE JUST SOME OF THE INSTANCES OF POOR JUDGEMENT ON THE PART 
OF THE CURRENT OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE ADMINISTRATION. THESE 
NON -COMPETITIVE GRANTS ARE ILLUSTRATIVE OF A PATTERN THAT HAS 
CAUSED THE OFFICE TO LOSE THE POSITIVE MOMENTUM IT BUILT UP DURING 
THE FORD, CARTER, AND EARLY REAGA.>i ADMINISTRATION, IN A NUMBER 
OF AREAS, SUCH AS JUVENILE JUSTICE STANDARDS, TRAINING, RESEARCH, 
AND THE ENTIRE SPECIAL EMPHASIS PROGRAM, GOOD SOLID RESULTS-ORIENTED 
EFFORTS HAVE BEEN SABOTAGED IN FAVOR OF NON -COMPETITIVE SWEETHEART 
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DEALS WHICH MOCK GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS AND OUR FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM. THESE GRANTS OFTEN HAVE LITTLE TO DO WITH THE MISSION OF 
THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE SUPPORTS BOTH S. 2014 
AND THE HOUSE VERSION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT REAUTHORIZATION, 
H.R. 4971. REVIEW OF H.R. 4971 IS QUITE FAVORABLE. IT OFFERS THE HOPE 
OF GETTING THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT BACK 
ON ITS PRO-YOUTH AND FAMILY COURSE. I URGE THAT YOU SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDER SUPPORTING MANY OF THE CHANGES IN THE ACT CONTAINED IN THE 
HOUSE VERSION. 

I DO WANT TO MENTION SEVERAL PROVISION OF H.R. 4971 WHICH I THINK WILL 
AID IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE MANAGEMENT AND 
DELIVERY SYSTEM. 

FIRST IS THE BAN ON BIO-MEDICAL RESEARCH. THIS TYPE OF RESEARCH, IF 
UNDERTAKEN AT ALL, SHOULD BE CONDUCTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, WITH ITS PRESTIGIOUS HEALTH INSTITUTIONS AND ITS 
COMMITMENT TO THE STRINGENT PROTECTION OF HUMAN SUBJECTS. WHILE A 
CASE CAN BE MADE FOR SOME NON -COMPETITIVE GRANTS - THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE HAS RECEIVED SEVERAL SUCH POOR JUDGEMENT 
HAS BEEN MADE RECENTLY THAT THE RESTRICTIONS OF H.R. 4971 ARE NOW 
NECESSARY. 

GIVEN THIS RECENT CHAIN OF EVENTS, PERHAPS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
FEATURE OF H.R. 4971 IS THE CURTAILING OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION'S DISCRETIONARY 
POWERS. WITHOUT THOSE NOW NECESSARY CONTROLS, I FEAR THAT SUPPORT 
FOR THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT APPROPRIATION 
WILL FADb OVER THE NKXT DEW YEARS. THIS WOULD BE PARTICULARLY 
UNFORTUNATE BECAUSE THE STATE FORMULA GRANTS PROGRAM CONTINUES 
TO DO WELL, AS WE HEARD THIS MORNING FROM MR. ED EARNEST OF 
INNOVATIVE RESOURCES, BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA, A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE. IN GREAT PART THAT IS A CREDIT TO THE GOVERNORS* 
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AND THE STATE JUVENILE JUSTICE ADVISORY COMmTKES' HARD WORK AND 
SUPPORT FOR AN IMPROVED YOUTH SERVICE SYSTEM. 

THE SAME CANNOT BE SAID FOR THE FEDERAL COODRINATING COUNCIL AND 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE. ONE CAN ONLY WONDER WHAT THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE HAS BEEN DOING SINCE ITS BELATED 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION ACT IS NOW BEING REAUTHORIZED, YET THEY HAVE NOT MADE 
ANY RECOMMENDATIONS TO CONGRESS ON THE SUBJECT, SINCE THEY DON'T 
APPEAR TO BE ADVISING ANYONE, A LITTLE "BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION" MAY 
BE IN ORDER HERE BY CUTTING FUNDING AVAILABLE TO THE NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE BY AT LEAST SIXTY PERCENT. 

THE YOUTH WORK ALLUNCE HAS AND CONTINUES TO OPPOSE THE "VALID 
COURT ORDER" EXEMPTION FOR DETALNING STATUS OFFENDERS. IT IS AN 
UNNEEDED AND COUNTERPRODUCTIVE FEATURE OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE 
SYSTEM, IF, HOWEVER, WE MUST LIVE WITH IT FOR ANOTHER FIVE YEARS, 
CERTAINLY ASSURING YOUNG OF THEIR FULL DUE PROCESS RIGHTS IS 
WARRANTED. WE SUPPORT S. 520 WHICH WOULD BAR THE INCARCERTATION 
OF STATUS OFFENDERS. THE ALLIANCE CONTINUES TO OPPOSE THE USE OF 
ADULT JAILS FOR ANY JUVENILES UNDER ANY HUT THE RAREST OF 
CIRCUMSTANCES. AND WE THEREFORE SUPPORT S. 522 WHICH OUTLAWS THE 
PRACTICE OF USING ADULT JAILS FOR JUVENILES, 

THK NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE NEED OF 
A NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE JUVENILE JUSTICE ADVOCACY GROUPS 
WHICH THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE HAS REFUSED TO SUPPORT. THE 
SELECTION OF A GROUP TO ORGANIZE THE CONFERENCE SHOULD BE MADE BY 
A COMMITTEE OF STATE JUVENILE JUSTICE ADVISORY GROUP CHAIRS. 

WH SUPPORT THE INCLUSION OF THE LAW-RELATED EDUCATION RESOURCE 
CENTER IN THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT. 

IN GENERAL, THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE SUPPORTS CONGRESS 
DRAFTLNG A SPECIFIC RESEARCH, TRAINING, AND SPECiAL EMPHASIS 
PROGRAM PLAN FOR THE OFMCE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
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PREVENTION. IN THIS REGARD THE REQUIREMENT IN H.R. 4971 THAT THE 
AWARD OF SPECIAL EMPHASIS GRANTS BE CHANNELED THROUGH THE 
APPROPRIATE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES IS AN EXCELLENT IDEA. 

THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE STRONGLY SUPPORTS THE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH ACT. WE 
SUPPORT MOST OF THE CHANGES RECOMMENDED IN H.R. 4971. HOWEVER, 
THE ALLIANCE URGES AN APPROPRIATION OF AT LEAST 35 MILLION DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY FOR THIS PROGRAM. 

THE ALLIANCE SEES NO NEED FOR SECTION 341(C) FURTHER RESTRICTING 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES' GRANT-MAKING 
AUTHORITY. RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION GRANTS ARE PLAYING AN 
IMPORTANT ROLE IN ADVANCING THE STATE-OF-THE-ART IN WORKING WITH 
RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS KIDS. THE RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT HAS BEEN A 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM. BUT A FORMAL EVALUATION IS NOW 
OVERDUE. THERE IS ALSO A NEED FOR A FIVE-YEAR CENSUS OF THE ACTUAL 

NUMBERS AND TYPES OF TEENAGERS WHO RUN AWAY OR ARE MADE 

HOMELESS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THERE IS A MARKED CONTRAST BETWEEN THE MANAGEMENT 
OF THE 23 MILLION DOLLAR RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH ACT AND THE 
70 MILLION DOLLAR JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT. THE RUNAWAY YOUTH ACT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTERED BY THE ADMINISTRATION ON CHILDREN, YOUTH 
AND FAMILIES IS AS WELL RUN TODAY AS IT HAS BEEN IN ITL TEN-YEAR 
HISTORY. THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT*S 
ADMINISTRATION. HOWEVER, HAS HIT AN ALL-TIME LOW. 

THEREFORE. I URGE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO CONSIDER NOT ONLY LOCATING 
THE MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, AS H.R. 4971 WISELY PROVIDES, BUT TO ALSO CONSIDER 
MOVING THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAM 
BACK TO WHERE IT WAS LOCATED PRIOR TO 1974. 

THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE ALSO SUPPORTS THE MISSING CHILDREN'S 
ASSISTANCE ACT, 
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I ALSO WANT TO DRAW THE SUBCOMMITTEE'S ATTENTION TO THE IMPORTANCE 
OF DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN RUNAWAYS AND MISSING CHILDREN. ONE HAS 
FLED HOME VOLUNTARILY AND CAN, WITH THE KIND OF SERVICE PROVIDED 
BY THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH ACT, BE PERSUADED TO RETURN 
HOME. MISSING CHILDREN ARE, OF COURSE, THE INNOCENT TARGETS OF 
CRIMINAL ACTIVITY. MUCH TOIIGHT MUST BE GIVEN TO PROPERLY 
IMPLEMENTING THE MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT SO THAT RUNAWAY 
CENTERS DON'T BECOME TARGETS FOR EITHER LAW ENFORCEMENT OR MISSING 
CHILDREN'S ADVOCATES. 

THE NATIONAL YOUTH WORK ALLIANCE IS ALSO A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
COLLABORATION FOR YOUTH, AT A MEETING TWO WEEKS AGO IN ARIZONA, 
THE FOLLOWING AGENCIES SPECIFICALLY ENDORSED AND ARE COMMITTED TO 
WORKING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION ACT AND THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH ACT: 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 

BiG BROTHERS/BIG SISTERS OF AMERICA 
BOY SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA 
CAMP FIRE 

FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 
GIRf. SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
GIRLS CLUBS OF AMERICA 

NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YWCA OF THE U.S.A. 

THE NATIONAL NETWORK OF RUNAWAY AND YOUTH SERVICES 

YMCA 01*'' THE U.S.A. 

THESE GROUPS DEMONSTRATE THE BREADTH AND DEPTH THAT THIS PROGRAM 
CONTINUES TO ENJOY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AND, I EXPECT, 
THROUGHOUT THE CONGRESS, 

OCCASIONALLY, IN OUR ENTHUSIASM FOR INCREASING APPROPRIATIONS, 
AMENDING CERTAIN CLAUSES, AND BROADENING THE SCOPE OF THE ACT'S 
INTENT (BY INCLUDING MISSING CHILDREN, FOR EXAMPLE) WE LOSE SIGHT 
OF OUR ULTIM/\TE OBJECTIVE, THE REDUCTION OF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. 
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THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT AND THE RUNAWAY AND HOMELESS YOUTH ACT 
ARE WORKING. YOUNG PEOPLE ARE COMMITTING FEWER CRIMES. WHILE 
JUVENILES ACCOUNTED FOR ONE-HALF OF ARRESTS IN 1974, THEY ACCOUNTED 

FOR ONLY ONE 'THIRD OF ALL ARRESTS IN 1983. AND FOR THAT REASON ABOVE 
ALL WE SHOULD MAINTAIN THE PURPOSES OF THE JUVENILE JUSTICE ACT, 
AND PROTECT THE INTEGRITY OF THE OFFICE OF JUVENILE JUSTICE. WE 
WILL BE SUBMITTING FURTHER TESTIMONY FOR THE WRITTEN RECORD. 



THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY. 

Senator Specter. I would like to call now on Mrs. Barbara 
Fruchter, the executive director, Juvenile Justice Center, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Fruchter, welcome. 

Mrs. Fruchter is the wife of one of my friends. On some evenings 
Mr. Fruchter and I play squash very late and inconvenience Mrs. 
Fruchter. She has had an outstanding record in Pennsylvania for 
many years. We are very pleased to welcome her here today. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA FRUCHTER 
Mrs. Fruchter. Thank you, Senator. 

I would like to express appreciation to the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Justice* and to the chairman. Senator Arlen Spector of 
Pennsylvania, for inviting me to testify this morning. On behalf of 
the 158 organizations that belong to the Juvenile Justice Center 
Citizens' Coalition, and the executive committee of the juvenile ad- 
visoiy committee to the Pennsylvania Commission on Crime and 
Delinquency of which I am a member, I state that we strongly sup- 
port reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act with its original intent and legislative priorities in 
tact. 

To support our strong position favoring reauthorization, and re- 
authorization in a specific form, I will share with the committee 
statistical data which testify to the effectiveness of this legislation 
as administei ed in Pennsylvania. Then I will explain why continu- 
ing the legisl ition is both cost effective and justifiable at this point 
in time; and my testimony will conclude with arguments for closer 
congressional oversight of the administration of the act. 

The impact of the JJDP Act in Pennsylvania can best be under- 
stood and put into perspective when the facts are examined in the 
context of» and in contrast with, testimony given to this committee 
by Philadelphia's district attorney on March 8, 1984. On that date 
the comniittee was told that ''the rate of juvenile violence has been 
increasing at a shocking level.'' This statement was supported by 
data from "between 1960 and 1975"— years preceding the imple- 
mentation and subsequent impact of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention Act; 1975 was the year JJDP Act funds 
became available in Pennsylvania. In that year there were 48,074 
referrals including status offenders, to juvenile court in the State. 
Over 1^9,000 of these juveniles were delinquency referrals. Within 2 
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years status offenders in Pennsylvania were out of delinquency 
court, out of detention, and out of correctional facilities. 

By 1982, there were fewer than 32,000 delinquent referrals in the 
entire btate— a drop of 18.8 percent in less than 7 years 1975-82. In 
1 year alone, from 1981-82, there was a drop of over 12 percent in 
the number of juveniles referred to delinquency court in Pennsyl- 
vania. Data already tabulated for 1983 and 1984 indicate that these 
years will show an acceleration of this downward trend in delin- 
quency, a downward trend which is also reflected in the drop in 
popu ation rates at State run training schools in Pennsylvania— 
Youtn Development Centers [YDC's]. 

In 1975, there were 1,1? 2 YDC beds in the State, and they were 
HI led to capacity. County secure detention facilities were also 
packed to overflowing that year. 

This year (1984-85), Governor Thornburgh asked the legislature 
c ^.?o\^a- ^'^ 1*''"°"' 534,090 of last year to $27,849,000 

tor 1984-8;)— in the State-run training school [YDC] budget] a cut 
made possible in no small part because of the impact of the Juve- 

r.. J^'^V^^ "^"^^ Delinquency Prevention Act. The 1975 capacity of 
1,1.)^ beds has dropped to 730 beds at present— including intensive 
security beds— and even with this cut in capacitv two facilities are 
being closed for lack of population. 

Far from the explosion in juvenile crime you were told exists, 
current statistics ' provide evidence of the dramatic decrease in ju- 
venile crime in Pennsylvania nnd the impact of the JJDP Act. 

On March 8 you were also told that "the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act has failed to give proper attention to 
the tact that the public is entitled to protection from juvenile crime 
and, due to the "conflict" between "the best interests of the 
juvenile and the public safety, "the approach that dominates the 
philosophy of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act 
does not work and cannot be expected to work * * *. 

The fact is that the JJDP Act was passed precisely because to its 
passc^ge, the public was not being protected from juvenile crime 
which continued to escalate despite the rapid expansion and use of 
traditional liistitutionalization of youth. It is that pre-JJDP Act es- 
calation which is reflected in the decade-stale statistics from 1960 
to 197.), used by the Philadelphia District Attorney. 

The language of the act speaks directly to new techniques, to di- 
version, where possible, and to the development and implementa- 
tion of cost-effective alternatives to traditional treatment. 

One of many examples of how JJDP funds have been used in 
1 ennsylvania to develop cost-efficient treatment-effective tech- 
niques a.s alternatives to expensive institutions and security lock- 
ups lor juveniles is Intensive Probation Aftercare. 

Training school recidivism rates, of graduates— under the age of 
1^— run from 34 percent to over 87 percent, and the cost of each 

' in niuml.i.r af dclimim.nt rflcrrnls to juvenile court: Iron, l!l7r) Ctll.OOh to 

..( >!. . il.mii l.H .t pmcni. iJnliiir ii, the numlu'r oC beds ncMJi-ri in YDC (Stale run training 
..■IumO, ope.Y.lslitu .^^^^^ lr„„, 11,7.-, (ll.VJ bedsi to VM\ (II.S hedsi: down (;■) ,M.rcent 

'< iirr-nt po|MiNition Dcchne in popu hit ion /iisane or secure detention from lilTo 7(i lI, lllhil- 
, """■'! («■'■'''''' neilme in overall muiliher of juveniles arrested in PA; from lilKl to liw;;- 
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dav a youngster spends in a State run training school is between 
$100 and $238 per day. In the Intensive Probation Aftercare Pro- 
gram, recidivism rates have been shown to run from zero to a high 
of 10.6 percent, and the cost of this program is a tiny fraction of 
the cost traditional institutional placement,^ 

There are also group home programs, detention alternative pro- 
grams, restitution, day treatment, tutorial, job training, and other 
programs whose success and cost savings have contributed to re- 
duction in delinquency and recidivism, and justify reauthorization 
of the act. 



On March 8, the committee was also told that ''the juvenile jus- 
tice system is a criminal justice system for law breakers of a cer- 
tain age and must be able to respond * * * as the adult criminal 
justice system responds ♦ ♦ 

There is hardly a law enforcement or judicial officer in this coun- 
try who would pronounce adult jails or the adult criminal justice 
system a success. I am reminded of recent and persistent criticism 
of this system by Chief Justice Warren Burger, If there is to be no 
difference between our treatment of youngsters and the way we 
currently respond to adult criminals, then we might as well turn 
our backs on the last 10 years of progress and success under the 
JJDP Act and abandon ourselves to the hopelessness which perme- 
ates the overpacked adult prisons of this Nation, 

In 1975 there were 400 juveniles held in the adult prison at 
Camp Hill, and 3,380 juveniles held in county jails in Pennsylva- 
nia. At least one-third of these were held over 30 days, one-third 
were under the age of 12, and one-third of those in county jails 
were status offenders. Today, there are no legal juveniles in the 
county jails or prisons of Pennsylvania. This total removal was ac- 
complished without lowering the juvenile age from 18, without 
making transfer automatic, and without mushrooming secure de- 
tention all over the State. In the wake of this total removal came 
the decline in delinquency documented above. 

There is indeed a conflict in the juvenile justice system, but it is 
not, as stated by the district attorney on March 8, '^between the 
safety of the public and the best interests of the juvenile," the con- 
flict is between an undeniable, steady record of success brought 
about by implementing the provisions and philosophy' of the JJDP 
Act, and a politically motivated, politically perpetuated mythology 
which seeks to promote punitive tactics and discredited bricks and 
mortar strategies. 



Another argument made on March 8 was that there is a shortage 
of secure facilities for pretrial detention and post-adjudicatory con- 
finement of juveniles, and that these shortages should be addressed 
by setting aside JJDP funds for one, construction of secure facili- 



•' It is iritcn'stink' to nf)t*» that the success ratt* of IntpriJ»ive Probation Aftercare has been 
shown not to be related to the length of time a youth was held in an institution prior to bcinK in 
the Aftercare Pro^'nioi The key to success here seems to he the care, supervision and roorientu- 
tion he KetH in his own community after he leaves an institution. 
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ties; and two. for prosecutors so that more juveniles can be trans- 
ferred to the adult system. 

In 1976-77 $750,000 of JJDP funds were put aside in Pennsylva- 
nia to help develop additonal secure detention as alternatives to 
county jails. The entire sum was never used, nor was it needed. 
Today about 50 percent of the counties' juvenile detention beds in 
Pennsylvania stand empty. 

Although Philadelphia transfers more juveniles to the adult 
criminal justice system than all other 66 Pennsylvania counties put 
together, these transfers, from an underutilizerd juvenile system to 
a dangerously overcrowded adult system, cannot and should not be 
justified by a shortage— real or imagined— of juvenile beds. 

Not enough alternative beds to get juveniles out of jails, and not 
enough security beds to prevent them from going to adult prison is 
a cry that has been repeated periodically since the first Juvenile 
Act was passed at the turn of the century. It was a poor excuse for 
failing to remove youngsters from the emotional, physical, and 
sexual brutalization to which they were subjected in adult prisons 
then and it remains a lame excuse today. In States like Pennsylva- 
nia, where the provisions and intent of the JJDP Act have been 
successfully implemented, not enough beds, is not only a lame 
excuse, it is a grossly inaccurate statement. 



Regnery's testimony: Last week in the House of Representatives, 
the Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquen- 
cy Prevention testified that the JJDP Act should not be reauthor- 
ized because the goals of the act have largely been accomplished, 
and because, he contends, it dictates policy to the States. 

My testimony thus far would reinforce Mr. Regnery's belief that 
the act has been successful. The direction, leadership, and funds 
provided under the JJDP Act have, in a comparatively short time, 
enabled participating States to prevent and reduce delinquency, to 
substitute cost effective, community based treatment for expensive, 
anachronistic institutionalization; and to chop away at the hydra- 
headed ends of the juvenile justice system— the use of jails and 
prisons on one end and the incarceration of noncriminal children 
at the other. 

But it should be added that failure to reauthorize at this time, 
when so much has been learned, would be like building a car and 
not putting on wheels— the vehicle would take us no place. 

States like Pennsylvania have led the way. But others are just 
beginning to know and to believe that they can repeat this success. 
Information must be disseminated. Techniques must be trans- 
ferred. Programs need to be replicated, citizens and officials need 
to be educated as to what is possible and how to so it, staff needs to 
be trained— and most importantly, the lessons learned under the 
act and the values represented in the act must become institution- 
alized. 

The March 8 testimony to which I refer above, and current legis- 
lation introduced into Pennsylvania demostrate that there is an on- 
going effort to turn back the clock in the way we deal with our ju- 
veniles—both delinquent and nondelinquent. Reauthorization 
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would work not only to proliferate the gains made under the act, 
but would help ensure that methodologies and policies developed 
under the act become a permanent part of America's perception. 

If crime reduction is still a national priority, prudence would dic- 
tate that we continue a program which has effectively reduced a 
prime source of adult crime— juvenile delinquency* 

As to Mr. Regnery's concern that JJDP Act dictates policy, it 
should be note that there is no mandate in the act which forces 
States to participate. The voluntary choice of participation pre- 
cludes any danger that the act could dictate policy to the States. 
No State is under obligation to work toward to the goals of the leg- 
islation unless that State freely chooses to do so. 

In considering the need for reauthorization, there are pitfalls 
against which Congress must guard. Foremost of these is distortion 
of the intent of the act. Reauthorization would be counterproduc- 
tive if money appropriated under the legislation were to be used to 
subsidize traditional prosecutorial or law enforcement activities 
and budgets. 

These are not efforts intended to be subsidized by this legislation. 
The original intent of the act was unrelated to the purposes of 
prosecution, and the success of the act is unrelated to prosecutorial 
spending. While it may be self-serving for a district attorney to re- 
quest JJDP funds be allocated in order to transfer more juveniles 
to jails, it is a perversion of legislative purpose. 

Funding questionable research projects ano the practice of 
awarding noncompetitive grants or initiatives foi eign to legislative 
intent are concerns which have surfaced over the past year— con- 
cens to which Congress should address itself. 

In conclusion, I would recommend to thib committee that there 
be a clear message as to Congress' purpose in reauthorizing the 
JJDP Act in order to finish accomplishing those objectives for 
which the act was passed in 1974. I would suggest that serious con- 
sideration be given to including provisions of H.R. 4971, particular- 
ly section 103, and sections 208 and 209 of the bill, and that con- 
gressional oversight be built into the legislation to see that there is 
no distortion of congressional intent. 

Senator Specter. Mrs. Fruchter, do you believe that juvenile 
crime has declined in recent years? 

Mrs. Fruchter. I have the statistics here from Pennsylvania that 
are not— I do not think that extraordinary and that out of the ordi- 
nary, which I am going to cite in just a minute, thank you. 

Senator Specter. All right. 

Mrs. Fruchter. The public is, in fact, now being protected from 
juvenile crime. 

Senr^or Specter. Am I to infer that you disagree with District 
Attorney Rendelfs testimony? 

Mrs. Fruchter. You can make that inference. And it is not that 
I disagree with it, it is the facts disagree with it. 
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He cited astronomical numbers of juvenile crime increase. And 
actually our uniform crime report from the State police of Pennsy- 
hania states that more than four-fifths of our juvenile arrests are 
made trom the following four or five offense: liquor law violations, 
disorderly conduct, vandalism, and 19.2 percent for all other viola- 
tions. 

Senator SpECTER.What aspects of the act do you think have been 
successful, Mrs. Fruchter? 

Mrs. Fruchter, The implementation of new techniques, the idea 
of alternatives to incarceration, diversion programs, after care pro- 
grams, community-based programs. 

Senator Specter. When was the act passed? 

Mrs. Fruchter. In 1974, And it began to be implemented— the 
money was distributed in Pennsylvania by 1975, it was erowine 
nicely. e 6 

Senator Specter. Do you believe there are any juveniles who 
grow up to be criminal adults on the certification program? 

Mrs, Fruchter. 256 juveniles were certified in Philadelphia from 
April 80, 19H0, to June 1982. Of those certified 113 were given 
P'-mon sentences. And of the prison sentences imposed, 6 out of 210 
juveniles tried— 46 still pending trial— were given more than the 
maximum amount of time a juvenile had spent in the juvenile 
system. Perhaps those six were not amendable to treatment in the 
juvenile system, but what are the facts regarding all the others. 

We intend to use formula grant money this year in Pennsylvania 
to focus on juveniles who may be certifiable under the law in our 
State and to develop programs for them. 

Senator Specter. So you think that the juvenile system can deal 
with violence to the extent that it exists among juveniles approxi- 
mately as well as certification to be tried as adults? 

Mrs. Fruchter. There is no question. The facts show that in 
I inn treatment programs developed— with the help of 

JjpP Funds— that can be done, and done to the advantage of the 
pub ic as well as the youth. Where the youth is rehabilitated the 
public is better protected than when he is released from prison 
more alienated, more dangerous than when he went in. 
^Senator Specter. Well, Mrs, Fruchter, we very much appreci- 

Mrs. Fruchter. I'd like to address your previous question about 
status offenders and State's rights. 
Senator Specter. Sure. 

Mrs, Fruchter. In Pennsylvania we are pleased and proud that 
you have introduced your legislation to remove status offenders 
from jail. Our studies show that in Pennsylvania status offenders 
were hold longer than other juveniles in jails because they had no 
family support. It is not a matter of State's rights. It is a matter of 
national well being to remove status offenders. 

We are a mobile society. My grandchildren will associate with 
kids who have been held in jails, and they are also going to have to 
pay the welfare bills of youngsters who are emotionally mutilated 
in jails. It is expensive, it is dangerous and it is discriminatory tn 
hold juvenile.s who have committed no crime in correctional f'acil 
ties when adults could not be held under those circumstances. And 
any kind of discrimination is a national problem. 
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Senator Specter. Thank you very much. I very much appreciate 
your coming from Philadelphia on such a bad day, very much ap- 
preciate your being here, Ms. Bucy, Mr. Treanor. Thank you very 
much. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:05 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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MISSING CHILDREN'S ASSISTANCE ACT 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21, 1984 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room SD-226, 
IJirksen Senate Office Building, commencing at 10:20 a.m., Hon 
Arlen Specter (subcommittee chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senator Metzenbaum. 

Staff present: Mary Louise Westmoreland, chief counsel and staff 
director; Ellen Greenberg, professional staff member; and Tracy 
ivicvxcc) cnici cleric. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ARLEN SPECTER, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning ladies and gentlemen. I regret 
bemg late. I was attending a meeting off the Hill. I apologize to all 
ot you tor keeping you waiting. Senator Metzenbaum had to go 
over to the floor momentarily. With unanimous-consent agreement, 
he vvill return. ^ 

Director Regnery, we appreciate your being with us. 

buttice It to say at this time our focus of concern is the issue of 
reauthorization of the provisions of the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act. 

, Director Regnery, we thank you for submitting your statement 
m advance. It will be made a part of the record in full. And to the 
extent that you can summarize it, we would appreciate it, leaving 
the maximum amount of time for questions. 

STATEMENT OF ALFRED S. REGNERY, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE 
OF JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AC- 
COMPANIED BY JAMES M. WOOTTON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
Mr. Regnery. Fine, I will do that. Senator. I am prepared to 
summarize it. I would like to read the first couple of pages just be- 
cau«e It »s somewhat technical so that I keep it straight. 

The Department supports, with minor modifications, the portions 
ot the proposed Missing Children's Act which would establish a na- 
tional resource center and clearinghouse on missing children infor- 
niation and which would provide other services relating to missing 
children. This committee has heard, as has the House of Represent- 
atives, considerable testimony regarding the missing children issue 
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and what can be done about it. We believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of greatest assistance in dealing with the problem 
through the establishment of a national center for missing and ex- 
ploited children. 

My office is now in the process of developing a plan for a nation- 
al center for missing and exploited children which we hope to fund 
and have operating soon. That project is designed to accomplish 
most of the things envisioned bv S. 2014. We hope to provide first- 
year funding at $1.5 million, which we believe will be adequate to 
establish the center, hire a competent and sufficient staff, fund a 
hotline, prepare and distribute materials, information, and data to 
the public, assist law enforcement, the public, and citizens groups 
concerned with missing children, and orchestrate a prevention 
campaign. 

Although data and statistics are not definitive, estimates indicate 
that as many as IV2 million children are missing from their homes 
each year. Approximately 1 million of these children are runaways 
or, in some cases, throwaways — children forced out of their homes. 
The results of a 3-year study by the Missing and Exploited Child 
Unit of Louisville, KY, revealed that as many as 85 percent of the 
exploited children they encountered were missing from their homes 
when they were subject to exploitation. 

The most critical point is this: Any child who has lost his or her 
home is in significant danger from emotional, physical, sexual, or 
criminal exploitation. The existence of a national resource center 
will help identify the relationship between missing and exploited 
children and the link between exploited children and later delin- 
quency. 

A Federal response to these issues is both critical and appropri- 
ate. The striking mobility of our society means that the pornogra- 
phy quickly moves beyond local law enforcement jurisdictions. 
There is a definite need for national coordination and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning missing and exploited children. Fur- 
thermore, we have learned that the search for a missing child is 
often a lonely search— conducted by the parents and relatives 
themselves. These dedicated individuals have expressed, even 
before this subcommittee, their critical need for help. A national 
center for missing and exploited children will provide the active as- 
sistance needed to dealing with this national problem. 

S. 2014 calls for an authorization of $10 million with which to 
fund missing children's activities. We support assisting missing 
children along the lines suggested by S. 2014, but we urge that the 
activities contemplated in S. 2014 be performed under the grant 
program contained in title VI of S. 1762, the Administration's Com- 
prc-hensive Crime Control Act of 1983. This legislation, which 
would establish the Office of Justice Assistance, would authorize 
appropriations for grants related to criminal justice assistance and 
has already received an appropriation contingent upon enactment 
of authorizing legislation. We would support an increase for fund- 
ing in OJA for this program. 

We would be pleased to work with the subcommittee staff on 
other modifications to S. 2014, such as a clarification of the tele- 
phone hotline function^ because of the absence from the bill of any 
authority for the utilization or dissemination of the information re- 
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ported by individuals through the telephone reporting system. Fur- 
ther the proposed definition of the term "missing child" appears to 
be excessively narrow by eliminating from consideration under the 
program children aged 14 through 17, unless circumstances indi- 
cate the child was abducted. 

We also suggest additional language be incorporated to reduce 
the potential for misunderstanding the nature of the resources 
center and confusing its role with operational investigative or law 
enforcement agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know the administration does not support 
reauthorization of title II of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act. We believe that parts of the act that have been 
successful should be incorporated into the proposed Office of Jus- 
tice Assistance and funded therein. Other parts of it should be 
funded directly by the States and local governments. 

The act which has been in force since 1974 has, as far as its man- 
dates are concerned, been very successful. There are 46 States, ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia which participate in the act. 

As far as deinstitutionalization of status offenders is concerned, 
we find there are 88 percent fewer status offenders now within in- 
stitutions than there were when the act was passed. We also be- 
lieve that there is a commitment on the part of the States to dein- 
stitutionalize as well as statutes and many that require precisely 
what our act does require. 

We believe that the circumstances regarding deinstitutionaliza- 
tion will not become better with a continuation of the act but, in 
fact, could be better performed without the act so that the States 
can respond to their own individual problems. 

As far as separation of adults and youths in jails and other insti- 
tutions are concerned, 89 States are now in full compliance, 14 
other States have made sufficient progress to meet the require- 
ments of the act. And we believe as with deinstitutionalization the 
Mates will continue to make progress without the continuation of 
the act itself. 

As far as removal of juveniles from adult jails is concerned, the 
btates are making good progress. Because the mandate does not 
become effective until 1985. we do not know, of course, precisely 
where they are. But as our staff monitors the States we find that 
sufficient progress has been made to be encouraging. 

As far as the question of deinstitutionalization goes, as I point 
out in my testimony, we have looked at the issues from the stand- 
point of recidivism. We find that through a study we had done by 
the American Justice Institute, that recidivisn has not been effec- 
tive particularly by deinstitutionalization; that study found that 
comparisons of youths who were, and were not in DSO programs, 
there was no difference in recidivism. Of the 14 programs in which 
recidivism rates could be compared, no differences were found in 8, 
in 3 of the deinstitutionalized youth did better as far as recidivism 
was concerned, and in '.i they did worse. 

Most status offenders were held in secure facilities or confined in 
detention centers at the local level pending adjudication. The 
impact of DSO on local detention is not clear. There is only scanty 
data available from far too few jurisdictions to deteimine whether 
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substantial progress has been made toward removing these youths 
from voluntary confinement. 

In the studies reviewed for this report, 19 indicated a reduction 
in detention, 7 reported no change and 5 reported an increase. 
Many jurisdictions that developed alternatives without prohibiting 
confinement expressed net widening effects in which the alterna- 
tive programs were used mainly for juveniles who previously had 
been handled on an informal basis and the status offenders who 
previously were detained continued to be held in secure facilities. 

The study also found that the absolute prohibitions against con- 
finement produced changes in the use of discretion, popularly 
termed relabeling, which resulted in many of the cases that previ- 
ously might have been treated as status offenses being handled as 
minor offenses. 

Additionally, in some of the jurisdictions which prohibited con- 
finement the research indicated that law enforcement officers and 
the agencies responi::jle for delivery of services on a voluntary 
basis simply were not dealing with these youths at all and that 
those most in need of services were not receiving them. 

Senator, we have done a little bit more work into the question 
that— the last point I raised from the recidivism study, that is the 
reduction in services that has accompanied by deinstitutionaliza- 
tion movement and although it is very difficult to find complete 
data and although it is difficult to draw conclusions, we are begin- 
ning to find that there are a number of things which are consist- 
ently told to us by law enforcement people, runaway people and so 
on around the country, which are rather troubling I guess as far as 
the DSO initiative is concerned. 

First of all, there are considerably more runaways now than 
there were in 1974, although there are considerably fewer teen- 
agers. Probably about twice as many runaways and some 3 or 4 
million fewer teenagers than there were in 1974. 

We also find that only 5 to 10 percent of all runaways ever re- 
ceive the services that are provided to them in the voluntary 
system. We find as we talk to law enforcement officers that their 
attitudes toward runaways are often demoralized as far as dealing 
with them is concerned. As we discuss the question of missing chil- 
dren and police investigations of the missing children cases, gener- 
ally, as I think you have probably heard in the testimony already, 
that one of the major problems is the fact that police simply take 
the attitude that a missing child is a runaway and do not respond. 

To the extent that that may have been affected by DSO, we do 
not know. But again, it is an issue that is raised again and again 
and we are trying to look into it. 

Novv» what happens to these runaways on the street is something 
that is very, very concerning to us i:tnd I am sure to every parent 
and every American. Generally speaking, I think it is safe to say as 
runaways leave home, as they stay away from home, they survive 
on the street by committing crimes and those crimes are most 
often prostitution, pornography, theft, and drug dealing. 

There is a Florida study, in fact, which we are getting for your 
staff members. And I am sorry we have not gotten the full study 
yet. I guess it is on its way, which claims that in Florida 
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Senator Specter. You had referred to this Florida study and we 
nave asked you for it. 
Mr. Regnery. Yes. 

Senator Specter. What is the study that we cannot seem to get a 
copy of? ^ 

Mr. Regnery. We had trouble finding it. We finally did find the 
person who wrote it and he is in Fort Lauderdale, I believe, and he 
is supposed to have mailed it yesterday. 

Senator Specter. Do you have a copy of the study? 

Mr Regnery. No; I only have reference to it in the study that 
was done m Kentucky on exploited youth and they quote from it 
But they do not have the actual study. 

There are several other consistent figures, though, that we do 
have. And, as you know, the Florida study claims that those chil- 
dren who stay away for more than 2 weeks, 75 percent support 
themselves by prostitution, pornography, drugs, and theft. 

The New York City Police Department estimates that 90 percent 
ot the runaways that they see have been involved in prostitution at 
one time or another when they were running away. 

There is a Wisconsin study that was done of runaway girls that 
found that 54 percent needed to steal in order to survive and 70 
percent needed to resort to prostitution. 

The National Fund for Runaway Children estimates that 7 out of 
every 10 runaways— I am sorry, 7 out of 10 child prostitutes are 
runaways. 

The GAO has estimated that there may be as many as a million 
children who are involved in prostitution across the country. 

Now, if 7 out of 10, as has been estimated, of those are runaways, 
that IS certainly a major contribution to that problem. 

I think what we are beginning to conclude is that as far as the 
deinstitutionalization mandates of the act are concerned, the act 
may have been too strict in preventing any kind of secure deten- 
tion. 

What we are saying is certainly not that we should return to the 
system that we had before the act was passed, and I do not think 
anybody would advocate that that be done, but instead that run- 
away programs be permitted in some cases to keep children who 
are runaways, chronic runaways particularly, in some kind of 
secure facility in order to keep them there. The reason for that is 
that some of these kids who run away will run away continually 
again and again and completely lose control as they go back onto 
the street and become more involved in prostitution, drugs, and so 
on and so forth, their lives become more out of control than they 
otherwise would. 

As we talked to the runaway people, they said if you keep some 
of those kids in secure confinement, we would be able to deal with 
their problems by keeping them there. 

Senator Specter. But the question arises, Mr. Regnerv, what 
kind of facilities are we to have these status of fenders in? Perhaps 
we ought to start from the beginning be'''^'-^ coming to that ques- 
tion. 

The funding tor the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention has been at $70 million a year and you have suggested 
that functions be covered in the Justice Assistance Act. 
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Mr. Regnkry. That ia right. 

Senator Specter. What assurance do we have that the Justice 
Assistance Act is going to Le passed? At the momert it is part of a 
crime package linked in the Senate with the squabble between the 
House and the Senate. There is really no assurance that the Jus- 
tice Assistance Act is going to be passed, is there? 

Mr. Regnery. I guess there are not, no. 

Senator Specter. If the Justice Assistance Act is not passed, how 
are we to take care of funding for those aspects of OJJDP which 
you agree to be important? 

Mr. Regnery. That is a good question, I guess. 

Senator Specter. Give me a good answer. 

Mr. Regnery. Well, I guess that is up to the Congress. I do not 
know what 

Senator Specter. Well, one response is to have the Office ot Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention as a separate act where 
we know how to structure it and how to get the money. 

Mr. Regnery. That is true. 

Senator Specter. If Justice Assistance is not passed, would you 
agree with the reauthorization of OJJDP? 

Mr. Regnery. Well, I obviously do not have the authority to do 
that without consulting with 0MB and others. 

I can say that if OJJDP were to be restructured, I would certain- 
ly be happy to work with your staff and make some recommenda- 
tions to things that should be changed. , 

Senator Specter. Well, would restructuring OJJDP provide a 
basis for agreement by the administration to reauthorize the act? 

Mr. Regnery. I cannot answer that, I do not know. 

Senator Specter. I would like to pursue that with you because 
we do not really know what is going to happen to the Justice As- 
sistance if^ct 

Mr. Rkgnery. Right. Well, it is obviously up to more people who 
are higher in the administration than I am to make a decision like 

that. , . u J 

Senator Specter. I have had discussions with people in the ad- 
ministration. I have had discussions with Mr. Meese in his capacity 
as counselor to the President and I have also had discussions with 
him in anticipation of the Judiciary Committee hearings on Attor- 
ney General and just yesterday this with him to some extent in the 
record in the early rounds of the hearings. u • • 

We are not really precise as to where we are heading, but it is 
my understanding that at least from Meese's point of view, he 
would be agreeable to maintaining the funding level at $70 million 
if there could be some restructuring. 

Do you know whether the administration would be prepared to 
see the funding remain at $70 million for the purposes set forth in 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention? 

Mr. Rkonkry. No, I do not know if they would or not. 

Senator Specter. Do you know what figure the administration 
has in mind? 

Mr. Reonery. The only figure I have heard is zero. 

Sonatrjr Specter. Well, if these functions are to be taken care of 
in the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention in the 
Justice Assistance Act, what would the figure be? 
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Mr. Regnery. Well, I presume that what we are anticipating 
now is that the figure would be that figure that Congress has al- 
ready authorized and appropriated. And there is an authorization I 
think in one House of appropriation and in the other House 

Senator Specter. I do not think that is so, Mr. Pegnery. I think 
that Mr. Messe, speaking in his role as counselor to the President, 
envisages a figure which is different than the one in the Justice 
Assistance Act. Last year we talked about Justice Assistance at 
$100 million to cover a number of functions which was separate 
and distinct from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 

Is your understanding at variance with that? 

Mr. Regnery. My understanding is what my testimony says, and 
that IS what we are anticipating is that the Office of Justice Assist- 
ance, which is at about $100 million as proposed by the Congress 
now, would include the activities that are now performed by 
OJJDP. ^ 

Senator Specter. All 70 million dollars' worth? 

Mr. Regnery. Well, I presume that there would be something 
less than $70 million spent. Of course $45 million is a direct grant 
program to the States, which leaves some $30 million less the ad- 
ministrative money which is discretionary. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Regnery, I would appreciate it if you would 
consult with others in the administration, Mr. Meese or 0MB, who- 
ever is appropriate, and respond by saying how much of the Justice 
Assistance Act is going to be backed by the administration on the 
$100 million figure and respond to my understanding that the $70 
million is to be in addition to the $100 million and that the admin- 
istration s proposal is not to cut the total of $170 million in funding 
but to have some re.structuring within the way it is administered. 

Mr. Regnery. I will be glad to try to get an answer to that ques- 
tion. Senator, to respond. 

Just to clarify the point though, as my testimony is not prepared 
we envision only the Office of Justice Assistance as proposed by the 
administration without additional funding. 

Senator Spector. So you are saying that $100 million is to cover 
all the functions of the Office of Justice Assistance which would in- 
clude what has been done for Juvenile Justice heretofore in a sepa- 
rate figure? 

Mr. Rkgnerv. That is right. 

Senator Specter. 1 do not think th is what Mr. Meese had in 
mind. But if you would pursue that, . A'ould appreciate it. 

Mr. Regnery, I am very concerned about your conclusions on the 
lack of need for reauthorization of OJJDP, in light of the substan- 
tial number of status offenders and nonoffenders in inappropriate 
detention, As I understand it, the Justice Department's budget pro- 
posal for fiscal yeai L^Sf) says itself that there is some 35,000 such 
.status offenders and nonoffenders who are in inappropriate deten- 
tion. That is an accurate reference to Justice Department conclu- 
sions? 

Mr. Rkgnkry, I do not recall those figures exactly. 
Senator Specter. Well, I believe that it is. 
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If so, what is the Justice Department— what do you propose 
should be done with that very serious problem if you do not reau- 
thorize OJJDP? 

Mr. Regnery. Well, some of that problem will not be overcome 
even if you do reauthorize OJJDP. Some of those status offenders 
are in States ihat do not participate in our program. And of course 
we have no control over those States at all. 

Senator Specter. How many? Not very many? 

Mr. Regnery. I do not know exactly. There are four States— I 
can find out exactly for you. 

Senator Specter. Well, you are tcjlking about a proportionate 
space and they are lesser populated States, you are talking perhaps 
about 2,000 or 3,000. 

Mr. Regnery. That is true. That may be. 

Senator Specter. So what are we going to do with the balance of 
the 85,000? 

Mr. Regnery. Well, there are various exceptions to the statute 
which allow in some cases some of those kids to be held for short 
periods of time, for 48 hours or whatever. There are also various 
exceptions where nonpopulated counties for example will hold the 
children for a period of time and so on and so forth, and I could 
find out precisely what those figures are tor you. 

In addition, I think some of those kids are held in facilities 
through loopholes in the act where they are relabeled or where 
they are in a facility where perhaps in fact what they did may 
have been partially a status offense, partially a minor crime. 
Where the police used to arrest one on a status offense, they may 
now arrest one on a minor crime instead and hold them under that 
kind of 

Senator Specter. Mr. Regnery, I do not think that is so with this 
85,000. This is a category of status offenders and nonoffenders and 
not those charged with offenses. 

Mr. Regnery. I do not know what the origin of the 35,000 
number is. 

Senator Spectkr. Well, would you take a look at that and re- 
spond to the subcommittee on what your proposal is for dea^ 
wit.; that problem? 

Mr. Regnery. Yes, sir. 

KSonator Spb:cter. The National Coalition for Jail Reform reports 
that there are some 479,000 children jailed each year and that in 
excess of 100,000, 25 percent of them are simply status offenders. 

Are you familiar with that study? 

Mr. Rkgnery. Yes, I have seen those numbers. Senator. There is 
a good deal of dispute about those numbers. That was a study that 
was done !5 or 4 years ago, I believe, which was a— basically cross- 
ing the portal study. During the course of the year there were that 
many juveniles who entered and again left in some cases as a 
matter of only hours, jails, lockups, whatever they were. 

I think the Bureau of Justice Statistics did a study 2 years ago 
and it is my recollection that they found at any given time there 
were some 1,H0() designated as status offenders in Jails and lockups 
at any given time in the year. 
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As I say, I think there is a good deal of dispute over t] >, ^79,000 
number. And again, some of those are going to be exceptions to our 

*u^?^',*" ^^^^^ °^ ^® ^'■^ recommending be done about it, I 
think the comniittnent exists on the part of the States. These are 
basically State problems. And what we are recommending is that 
that be an initiative to be continued to be carried out in the State 
tapitols rather than in Washington. 

Senator Specter. Well, whatever statistics you may accept, I 
think the 1,800 figure is not a realistic one. We have had an enor- 
mous volume of testimony which has come before this committee, 
niany, many case histories, many, many experts who testified 
about an enormous problem in two directions. 

One direction is that status offenders misnamed runaways, aban- 
doned and neglected children are placed in jails. 

The second problem, separate and distinct, is that there are a 
tremendous number of juveniles charged with offenses, many of 
them minor offenses, who are mixed -ith adult offenders. And the 
basic concern that this subcommittee has and that I have, Mr. Reg- 
•lery, is what are we going to do about these major problems if 
your recommendations follow and the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention is zeroed out? I just do not think it is 
realistic to do that. 

Mr. Regnery. Well, as I say. Senator, in my testimony, the 
amount of money that we provide to the States is not nearly suffi- 
cient to correct the problem. The problem is basically directed with 
the btate taxpayers money and it has been—there has been 

^enator Specter. Has not it been important seed money to stimu- 
late State action? 

Mr. Regnery. Yes, but I think we have done that. That is what 
we are saying. Senator, in the last 10 vears we provided the seed 
money. Many States passed statutes which now require them to do 
what the act requires, that there is a commitment, both a moral 
and legal cc.-mitment on the part of State governments across the 
country, to Cc^. ry out these mandates. And we think that they will 
continue to carry out those mandates with or without the Federal 
Government telling them that they need to. 

Senator Specter. Well, your views, Mr. Regnery, are at variance 
.-f J ^ Ctoyernors have testified to and district attorneys have 
testified to and just a stream of witnesses that have testified to. 

When vou say that the funds provided are not enough to handle 
the problem, I agree with you about that but it seems to me the 
conclupion is not to abandon the program entirely but if not to in- 
crease the funds which we ought to do in my judgment, at least not 
to decrease them and not to abandon the program. 

Mr. Regnery, ere you familiar with— I am sure you are, we 
talked about this before— the General Accounting Office study and 
the niajor deficiencies which this report that is now a year old, we 
had this before us when you testified last year, March 22, 1983, so 
It IS lust a year old. The major deficiencies which the GAG has 
found in so many States in the United States which do take 
moneys and are subject to the guidelines of OJJDP. 

Mr Rkgnkry. Yes; I am generally familiar, although I have not 
looked at that study for quite some time, Senator. As I recall 
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though, the Justice Department did respond to it and we found 
that there were a good many interpretations that the GAO made 
which were not consistent with the act and where some of the 
problems they found were in fact exceptions that were allowed 
either under the act or regulations that my office has promulgated, 
and I cannot, off the top of my head, cite exactly what those figures 
31:^. But it was my recollection that there is accompanying corre- 
spondence from the Department of Justice which addresses those 
issues. 

Senator Specter. Well, would you provide that to me because 
this GAO study standing as it does, suggests to me that there is a 
long way yet to go under the existing legislation. 

Mr. Regnery, if we are to impose this burden on the States, what 
is your judgment as to the provisions of Senate bills S* 520, S. 521 
and S. 522 which would impose as a matter of Federal law on 
States the obligation to separate juvenile offenders and adult of- 
fenders, with the States having the obligation to pay for it? 

Mr. Regnkry. 1 am not prepare'^ to testify about those bills 
today. Senator. I have looked at them in the past. It has been sev- 
eral months since I have and I belieyr there is a hearing that is 
going to be held up here sometime in the next month or so, at 
which I will be glad to testify. I would have to testify without 
having the bills in front of me and without having prepared myself 
about it. 

Senator Specter, Well, those are bills that you and I talked 
about a lot of times. 

Mr. Regnery. Well, I have but I am not prepared to testify in 
this kind of a forum today without preparing myself. 

Senator Specter. We have President Reagan coming in at 11 
o'clock meeting with the Republican Conference, which is an event 
which is scheduled in the last day or two. And Senator Metz- 
enbaum is going to be returning and wants to— and has some ques- 
tions. 

When do you anticipate that you will have the results of that 
Florida study, Mr. Regnery, do you know? 

Mr. Regnery. I understand it was mailed yesterday, Senator, so 
we should have it for you today or tomorrow. We will get it to you 
as sonp as we get it. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Regnery, how much reliance do you place 
on the study which is included in your testimony which found no 
difference in the recidivism rates, whether status offenders were 
institutionalized or not? 

As staff and I have reviewed that study, the definition of recidi- 
vism is so broad as to ''include any type of recontact, referral to 
court or re-arrest by the police" as opposed to the court adjudica- 
tions. 

I ask you that because the two studies which you have cited are 
frankly not very impressive or conclusive. I do not know that we 
get very far on the studies. I think we probably come to a basic 
disagreement as to philosophy on approach and role of the Federal 
Government on OJJDP and where it ought to be going. 

Mr. Rkgnery. Well, that study referred to, Senator, is more of a 
literature review than a study. It was something that we had done 
to pull together all of the studies that could be found, both pub- 
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lished ^nd unpublished. Each one of them is going to use a differ- 
ent methodology. I presume each of these studies viewed, each one 
of them is probably going to have a different definition of all of the 
different things that they use, so it is rather hard to come to any 
complete conclusion. 

I have presented it to you, for what it says on its face, which is 
basically that the author reviewed these studies and this is what 
each of the studies showed. 

Senator Specter. So it is not an original study but, as you say, it 
is a review of the literature? 

Mr. Regnery. Yes; it is probably the only thing and, therefore, 
the best thing that we have. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Regnery, what I would like to do now, it is 
10:50 and, as I say, the President is scheduled to meet with the Re- 
publican Caucus. And I think the preferable thing since Senator 
Metzenbaum has not returned, we would like to get the Florida 
study and then if it is agreeable from your point of view to have a 
follow up hearing. 

Mr. Regnery. Fine. 

Senator Specter. Perhaps we might even combine that with the 
hearing on S. 520, S. 521 and S. 522, which is going to be a full 
committee hearing. 

Let us leave open the question as to whether we will have it sep- 
arate or not. 

But if you could provide that Florida study to us at the earliest 
possible time, I would appreciate that and we will reconvene the 
hearing. 

Mr. Regnery. Fine. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you, Mr. Regnery. 

[Whereupon, at 10:57 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Regnery follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Alfred Regnery 

rhank you vory mjch, Mr. Chairn\an, for inviting the 
Department of Ju-'-'tice to ter.tify this morning on the Mi&sinn 
Children's Act and on the reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act. I am here, as the 
Administrator of the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP) , on behalf of the Department of Justice and 
the Administration. 

Missing Children 
/The Departroent s'jpports, with minor modifications, the 
portion*; of the proposed Missing Children's Act which would 
establish a national resource center and clearinghouse on mif^sin;; 
children information and which would provide other services 
relating to missim children. This Committee has heard, as har 
the Hour.o of Representatives, considerable testimony regarding 
the mi$;3in'i children issue and what can be done about it. 
believe that the federal government can be of greatest asolEtancc 
in dealin9 with the problem through the establishment of a 
National Center for Missim and Exploited Children. 

My office i? now in the process of developing a plan for a 

National Center for Missing and Exploited Children which we hope- 
CD 

to fund and have operating soon. That project is designed to 

CO 

'^H accomplish most of the things envisioned by S.2014. We hope to 
provide first-year funding of $1.5 million, which we believe will 
be adequate to establish the Center, hire a competent and 
^v^y, sjfficient staff, fund a hotline, prepare and dir.tr ibute 
-j^-H matorialf", information., and data to the public, assist law 
' er.f orcer.'^nt , th^^ niMic, and citizen oroupf: concerned with 
CT3 missing children, and orclirstrdte a prevention camDaiTi.. 

r • 

rn Although data and statistics are not definitive, e^tiT^te- 

indicate thrit ar irany a^; a million-and-a-half children are 
missing from their homes each year. Ap[)rox ima tely one million o:' 
these children are runaway^^ or, in some cases, throwaways — 
children forced out of their homes. The re alts of a three-ye^r 
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study by the Missing and Exploited Child Unit of Louioville, 
Kentucky, revealed that as many as 85% of the exploited children 
they encountered were missing from their homes when they were 
Subject to exploitation. 

The most critical point Is this? any child who has lost hir 
or her home Is in significant danger from emotional, physical, 
sexual, or crimincil exploitation. The existence of a national 
resource center will help identify the relationship between 
missinq and exploited children and the link between explolte'3 
children and later delinquency. 

A federal response to these issues is both critical and 
appropriate. The striking mobility of our society means that the 
case of a missing child or an investigation into child 
pornography quickly moves beyond local law enforcement 
Jurisdictions. There is a definite need for national 
coordination and dissemination of information concerning missing 
and exploited children. Furthermore, we have learned that the 
search for a missing child is often a lonely search — conducted 
by the parents and relatives themselves. These dedicated 
individuals have expressed, even before this Subcommittee, their 
critical ne'*H for help. A National Center for Missing and 
ExDloiteJ Children will provide the active assistance needed in 
dealinq with thif national problem. 

S,?0]4 calls for an authorization of $10 million with which 
to fund Missing Children's activities. We support asslstln.) 
missinq children along the lines suggested by s.2014, but we urge 
that the activities contemplated in s.2014 be performed under the 
grant program contained in Title VI of S.1762, the 
Administration's Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1983. Thic 
leqir:lation, which would entahlish the Offire of Juntice 
Assij;tanc<^', would authorise appropr i a t i onn for grants related to 
criminal j'j!-;tice or.-. i s tance and han already received an 
a\Dronr i it ion continqent iiDon enactment of authorizirrj 
ieaiiUalion. Wo would support an incroase for fundinq in OJA 
for this proqram. 
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We would be pleased to work with the Subcomm.i ttee staff 
on other modifications to S. 2014, such as a clarification of 
the telephone hot-line function, because of the absence from 
the bill of any authority for the utilization or dissemination 
of the information reported by indi /iduals through the tele- 
phone reporting system. Further the proposed definition of the 
term "missing child" appears to be excessively narrow by 
eliminating from consideration under the program children 
aged fourteen through seventeen, unless circumstances in- 
dicate the child was abducted. We also suggest additional 
language by incorporated to reduce the potential for misunder- 
standing the nature of the resource center and confusing its 
role with operational investigative or law enforcement agencies. 

Reau thor i nation 

As you know, Mr. Chairmon, the Adi:^inistration sjpport^ tnr 
reauthorization of Title III of the JJDP Act, known as the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and administered by the Department 
of Health and Human Services, but opposes reauthorization of 
Title II, relating to the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. Those functions of the office which havo 
proven to be worthwhile and successful, in addition to the 
missing chilrlren aspects of the bill before you, woJld be carrie:: 
forth instead by the propor.ed Office oi; Justice Assistance. 
Oth^>r function^, of the JJDP Act have been adequately teste'3, wc 
heli'?7e, to indicate whether they either work or do not; thoco 
activities thit havo deaionstrntorJ their effectiveness can bo 
contino^^i ani fundei by stato an'^ local o-^vcrnments , if they gj 
de::iro. Oth'.-r functionr. of the office which have proven to be 
counterprorluct ivo should no longer ne funded by tho federal 
government. Wc believe that the program? of thn 

sort r^.quirf'l by the JJnr Act should not be mandated to the 
states . 

D einst i tution nl ization of Status Offenders 
One of the primary purposes of the Act was to 
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deinokltwt:£on^jli2« otatias offenders (those juveniles whose 
offitnses would not. be oEfen&es weKe they adults), ^Mverting thcfiT 
from the judicl&l system and out of secure detention facilities 
And into community-based , non-judicial settings* 
Deinc;titutionali2ation of status offenders has largely bt^en 
accomplished as a result of the JJDP Act, at le^.nt to the extent 
that juvenile status offenders are now only rarely held in secure 
detention facilities. The effects of deinstitutionalization, as. 
I will indicate later in my testimony, are not as positive. 

Forty-six states and the District of Columbia now 
participate in the JODP Act by, among other things, 
deinstitutionalizing their status offenders in order to get JJDP 
Act money, in accordance with Section 223 (a) (12) (A) and (B) of 
the Act. r:.ich of these states has submitted a plan and sub;nits 
annual reports to my office containing a review of its progress 
made to achieve deinstitutionalization. The other four states, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoir.ing, and Nevada, indicate at the 
present time no desire to participate in the Act. 

We h^?lipve that the states which now participate in the 
prograni will continue to deinr:titutionalize without the federal 
qovernnf^nf t, money, and will be able to do so more successfully 
withoj.t the unyielding and strict requirements of federal law. 
Each «^t.,atf- has a ditfr-rent set of circumstances and, without the 
need to comply with federal mandates, will be able to adjust its 
programs '.o meet its own local problems and conditions, since 
the funds OJJDP provides to states are insufficient to cover the 
full cost of deinstitutionalization, the individual states must 
have chown a commitment to deinstitutionalize status offenders in 
ordpr to participate in the program. More than federal money, in 
otho; w-)rdr., war, re-|oirod for the states to join the program; 
with the relatively small amount of OJJDP money goin-j to each 
state, there is no reason to believe that the states will now 
retreat from their commitment, with t)ie exception of perhaps 
amending the statutes to more nearly conform to local conditions. 
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The JJDP Act also provides that In order to participate in 
the program, delinquent juveniles shall not be held in 
institutions in which they have regular contact with adults. 
Section 223 (a) (13) . Those states participating in the progra?. 
have made sufficient progress under this section to deem these 
separation requirements an almost total success. 

In 1980, the JJDP Act was amended to mandate that, beginning 
in 1985, no state participating in the program may detain 
juveniles in jails or lock-ups for adults. Section 223 (a) 
(14). Becaur,e this mandate is not fully in place, it is not 
possible to report 'precisely what each state has done. However, 
OJJDP, thrr Its state representatives, does monitor the 
states' progret nd is generally aware of whether each stat^ 
would be able to be in compliance by 1985 in the event the Act 
were reauthorized. See Appendices A and B for a summary of 
states' compliance with Section 223 (a) (12), (13) and (14). 

Again, because of the relatively small amount of federal 
money involved, the states are not undertaking the jail removal 
requirements because of federal money, but because they believe 
it is the right thing to do. Those that have adopted the 
philosophy of the Act will continue this mandate without the 
fe-leral government telling theni to do so; those which can-.ot, oi 
do not wish to, carry out this mandate may cease participation in 
the proqrair* We believe that the states will be able to perform 
these functions better, in fact, without the federal mandates, 
because the state legislatures will be able to respond more 
creatively to their own individual problems. 
Impact of Deinstitutionalization 
Because the Act places such emphasis on 
deinstitutionalization, and because one oE the purposes of the 
mandate, when the f^tafJte wac pasr.ed, was to reduce criminality 
among juveniles, it is worthwhile to examine the impact 
deinstit'itiondliz.ition ha:; had on recidivism. 

We have donr. so by co-Timissioninq a study, done by the 
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ATierican Jur.tice InstituLo, whic^i reviews virtually all existing 
empirical stu-iies on deinstitutionalization. These independent 
fincHnqs are startling. They show that comparisons of 
deinstitutionalized status offenders and non-de i ns t i tut iona 1 izeu 
status offenders generally show no differences in recidivistTi. of 
tho fourteen programs in which recidivism rates could be 
compared, no differences were found in eight, in three, the 
deinstitutionalized status offenders did better, and in three, 
they did worse. 

Further, although commitment of status offenders to public 
correctional institutions has declined since the beginning of tho 
federal effort in 1974, it has not been ended, and there has been 
a substantial increase in com.T.i tments to private correctional 
inst. i tut ionr . 

We have found that both of the major strategies for reducing 
or eliminating the secure confinement of status offend-jrs 
(developing alternative programs or issuing absolute prohibitions 
against confinement) produced unintended side effects. Many 
jurisdictions that developed alternatives without prohibiting 
confinement experienced "net widening" effects in which the 
alternative programs were used mainly for juveniles who 
previously had been handled on an informal basis and the status 
offenders who previously had been detained continued to be held 
in secure facilities. Additionally, the absolute prohibitions 
against confinement produced changes in the use of discretion 
(popularly termed "relaheling") which resulted in many of tho 
cases that previously might have been treated as status offenses 
being handled as minor offenses. Worse, in some of the 
jurisdictions which prohibited confinement, we have found that 
law enforcement officers and the agencies responsible for 
delivery of services on a voluntary basis simpxy were not dealini; 
with these youths at all and that those most in need of services 
were not receivin-j them. 

What has been the impact of the removal of services, and the 
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removal of the ability of local jurisdictions to hold certain 
status offenders in secure facilities? Although hard data is 
scanty and difficult to find, in at least one area it appears the 
Act may have done more harm than good. That area involves 
runaways — one of the most frequently committed of the status 
offenses. 

The effect o£ the JJDP Act on runaway youth hac been to 
effectively emancipate them, or to allow those who wouia leave 
home a free hand. It has inhibited, for all intents and 
purposes, the law enforcement system from dealing with and 
attempting to control runaway youth — a law enforcement system 
which may have had some faults, but also provided troubled youth 
with services anri assistance. 

In many jurisdictions, deinstitutionalization has encouraged 
and even forced authorities to neglect runaway and homeless 
children, in this country's toughest urban centers, 
deinstitutionalization has meant, not transferring youths from 
reform schools to caring environments, but releasing them to the 
exploitation of the street. 

The 1974 Act and its amendments make it virtually impossible 
for state and local authorities to detain status offenders in 
secure facilities for more than a few days, or in some instances, 
hours. In the case of runaways, that prohibition is too 
extreme. In some situations, secure settings - not jails - are 
necerssary to protect there children from an environment they 
cannot control and often are unable to resist. The costs of such 
a policy to those children - and to society generally - are too 
great to continue. 

A study recently conducted in Florida on runaways concluded 
that of those children who stay away from home for more than two 
weekrj, 705. will be supporting themselves within that two week 

r ioi , by the f t , d r u'j !^ , pr os t i tu t i on, and por nog raphy — in 
other words, by crime* Many are arrested and enter the judicia. 
systetn no longer as status offenders, but as criminal offenders 
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— often for crimes that they were virtually forced to commit in 
order to survive. In many cases by proviiJing services to them at 
an early stage, the law enforcement systen. could help these 
children return home, thereby preventing subsequent criminality. 

By no means do all runaway or homeless children need closerl 
programs. We fully endorse the views of such experts as Father 
Bruce Ritter who runs the Covenant House in New York City, who 
believe that those children livinq on tho street most likely to 
be helped are those who recognize they need help and who turn to 
and remain at voluntary facilities. 

But what do we do for the thirteen year old runaway girl, 
livinq on the street, selling her body, who is repeatedly 
returned to her parents or a voluntary foster setting, and who 
repeatedly runs haci; to the street? In some cases, according to 
many expert55 who have dealt with the problem at first hand, the 
onlv answer is hoinq able to use secure confinement, again not 
for punishment, but for treatment. As Father Ritter who has 
probably had more experience with runaway children than virtually 
anyone else in the country, says: 



"A thirteen year old girl is pimp bait. She'll be 
lucky if she survives to her fifteenth year. If she does 
survive to her fifteenth year, she'll be no good to anyone, 
including herself. I don't think you can let a fifteen year 
old qirl wander loose and I do. V t think the state has the 
right to say 'we're going to wash our hands'. . . . 



Sometimes kids are so out of control and incapable of 
making an informed, mature decision in their best interest 
that adults have to make that decision for them. It is 
crimina) not to. Rut once you nake that decision tj pla-f ^ 
child in a closed proqram, yoj have got to make the equall' 
fJitficult decision to make sjro it is a good one." ' 

The 1974 Act and its amendments erred by specifying too 

strictly the way^j in which state and local authorities could 

handle the status offender problem. By imposing the same 

standard in every state, wo may have helped the states begin th'i' 

process of deinr.titiitionalizing, but in a ma.iner sufficiently 

unvieldinq as to make matters worse. By now lifting federal 

restrictions, we believe that state law will be adjusted to meet 
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the specific problem?=; of each state, but without returning to the 
old system of jailing status offenders. 



Delinquency Prevention 

OJJDP has, in the past yearr., directed 'a considerable an^ount 

of its resojrce*^ to delinquency prevention. Delinquency 

prevention is a process, that involves schools, families, 

communities, neighborhoods, churches, and community-based 

organizations areas where it is difficult for the Department 

of Ju^^tice in particular! and the federal government generally, 

to make a difference. Delinquency prevention is made up of those 

things which are good for youth in general — things which the 

federal government will do in any case, under names othe r than 

delinquency prevention. Accordingly, we find more than thirty 

different bureaus and offices in the federal government which 

engage in, a9> they are broadly defined, delinquency prevention 

activities with expenditures of billions of dollars. 

The delinquency prevention programs OJJDP has supported in 

the past have done little to prevent delinquency. In a major 

evaluation of the Officers delinquency prevention activity, the 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, in The National 

Evaluation of Delinquency Prevention: Final Report (1981), came 

to this discouraging conclusion after looking at over sixty 

different programs that the Office had funded: 

"Data from this national study together with past 
research suggest that the idea of preventing delinquency 
remains excessively ambitious if not pretentious. There ir. a 
large gap between policy makers* hopes and what can be 
accom,:)! ished by prevention programs funded under this broad 
notion. As yet, social scientists have not isolated the 
causes of juvenile delinquency, but even if they were known 
it is not obvious that anything could be done about them* 
Manv writers would agree that delinquency is generally 
associated with the growth of industrialism and social trends 
(e.g., poverty and racism) of such scope and complexity that 
/-^ey cannot easily be sorted out and remedied .... Given 
chis perspective on delinquency it becomes fruitless or even 
naive to believe that highly generalized and often unclear 
directives to introduce prevention programs into 
heterogeneous target areas can curtail delinquency." 

Wo believe that federal delinquency prevention pro.jrami:* 
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based on social service activltl(is should be housed in 
departments other than the Department of Justice, such as the 
Department of Health and Human Services, the Department of 
Education, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, and 
the ACTION agency. Those aspects of juvenile delinquency 
appropriately addressed by the criminal justice system, and 
thereCore suited to the Department of Justice, should be funded 
through the Office of Justice Assistance. 
Ser ious Juvtriilo Crim t- 

Juveniles commit some 35^ of all serious crime in the Unitei 
States, and some 20% of all violent crime. Although the 
percentage Is slightly lower than It was ten years ago, arrest 
rates for juveniles, as a percentage of the juvenile population, 
remains about the same. 

Juvenile crime is, and is increasingly treated by the statec 
as, a crimina l justice issue. Accordingly, programs to assist 
juvenile courts, ar. well as criminal coulLs, in dealing with the 
issue of juvenile crime could be more efficiently sponsored 
through the Office of Justice Assistance, as part of its 
consolidated crin-.in.l justice assistance responsibilities, than 
through a separate office which deals only with juveniles. 

M'.^^ s'.rio.i.': an.i chronic juvenile offonders go on to becoT.c 
a-'jlt cri'rin:il':, an-l mocL al >U chronic offenders were otfende.c 
when they were juveniles. Tho states now treat chronic 
of(..n^;..r<., wh. th.r u.ey he viveniler; or ad.lts, in a siR.ilar 
mann-r much n,ore than heretofore. The result is that such 
offenderr, am i ncr ear, i n 7 1 / in the same law enfot cement systr-n^,, 
the 5;,,rne co.rt r.vsteT, on>3 even the same correctional system. 
Having a separate juvenile justice office within the Department 
Of Justice to address only those parts of the system which deal 
with juveniles is an artificial distinction which often 
duplicates services that are provided by - office-, within th- 
Depart-vr.. an.l for.^-s thn Dep.r ^..T.e.nt to ac ],.,.■, u.^ficipr.t 

n,inn<T ; har; it ot h.erw i r.w^^.. 
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Sonic may arqup tha^ it ic wrong for tl.o ctatoc t' trp-at 
juvenile offfenders as adults, Wr believe that is ar. cirgumr-t 
which should be made and resolved in the state legislatures. 
Each state is different; each state has a different set of 
problems, different statutes, and different legislatures and 
constituencies which see things in -different ways. We believe 
that the genius of the federal system is reflected by the states' 
ability to be able to handle their problems in their own way. 
The development and implementations of criminal justice policy, 
outside of the federal justice system, is one of those state 
prerogatives which may be assisted by the federal government but 
without federal interference. Assistance which is rendered by 
the federal government, such as by the Office of Justice 
Assistance, can be beneficial, but should be done without 
specific mandates and without the imposition of requirements thai 
state laws be changed. 

In conclusion, we do not dispute that OJJDP has done many 
good things during existence, and recognize that it continues to 
fund many excellent programs. Nevertheless, we do not belie*'" 
its programs warrant continuation of a separate office and th^r 
expenditure of $70 million, particularly in times of restricted 
federal budgets, OJJDP, for all of its good programs, has had 
little impact on crime, OJJDP has brought a new awareness to the 
world of juvenile justice, but that new awareness should now be 
carried ^orth in state and local governments, in the communities, 
volunteer groups, and neighborhoods throughout the coi!ntry. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, I will be pleased to respond to any 
questions you or members of the Subcommittee may have. 

Appendix A 

Suriitua-y of Cornpliancc with 
Soruor, 223 (a) M2), (13), and (1^) 
ol the Huvcnilr nustice and Delinquency Prevention Act 

D^ere are 57 statrs and territories eligible to participate in the 
nuvenile 3ur)tice and l>linf]urncy Prevention ForrDula Grant Prograni. 
Currently 53 are participating; the f<.^ur f^ot participating arc Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyoming. According to the mo<»t 
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recently submitted and reviewed State Monitoring Report, the foilowinR is 
a summary of compliance with Section 223 (a) (12), (13), and (i^*). 



SECT ION 27Ma) (12) (A) 

DtMnstitujho.Taljzation o f Status Of fo nders^andj ^ 

Of the 53 participating states, k7 have participated for five or 
more years fnd <ir t required to achieve full compliance with 
Sec tion 223 {a) (12) (A) of the Act to maintain eligibility for FY 8^* 
Formula Grant fund^. Of these ^7 states, a determination has been 
made that the following tid states and territories are in lull compliance 
pursuant to the policy and criteria for full compliance with de minitr.is 
exceptions, 



Alubarria 
Alaska 

American Saaiou 

Arizona 

Ar'KansdS 

California 

Colnrado 

ConnpctM ut 

fVldware 

District of Colvrnb.6 

Klorirla 

Georgia 

Guam 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar y land 

Massachusetts 



Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Trust Territories 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Isiar^ds 

N^'ashington 

Wisconsin 



ITirec of Thev- ..tatt-, havr- not to d.it- boon found to be in f,j|i 
c rnpliau-o w.t». {Ur dfiMstit j^.ionalization reqiirement. TImsr states 
aro Ha\\aii, Mti'jo, an^ O-./^ 

^' h.t,or^!« ^^'"^ participating states, four must achieve substantial o^ 
better comphance to be eligible for FY 8^ .ormuia Grant fund. 

SrPinh a'm r ^^^^-^^^^-J*"^. Northern Mananas, Utah, and Ucst* 
Virginia. All four have been found m full compliance. 

^' demnnlr.ri ^^"^ Participating .tates, Nebraska and Oklahoma, must 

5ECJJ^qN^222Mili) 
^?£a r alion_of Juv eniles and Adu lt Offendeis 



Alabafna 
Ameri':an Samoa 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 



Nebraska 
Nc\A Mdrnp«ihire 
New .lersoy 
New Mexico 
New York 
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Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Havk'aii 

Illinois 

Iowa 

KansrtS 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masr.achusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 



North Carolina 
Northern Marianas 
Ohio 

Pennsy Ivania 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands 

Washington 

Wisconsin 



The U states reporting progress are: 



Alaska 



Missouri 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Trust Territories 

West Virginia 



California 
Colorado 
Kentucky 
Idaho 



Indiana 

Mississippi 



SECTION 223 U){\U) 



Removal of Juveniles Irom Adult Jails and Lockups 
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Ail participating states and territories must demonstrate lull 
compliance or substantial conr)pliance (i.e.^ 75% reduction) with the jail 
removal requirement by Deceniber 1985. Eligibility for FY 198^* Formula 
Grant funds is not dependent upon the states' level of compliance with the 
jail removal requirement of Section 223(a)(U). Refer to "Appendix B" 
(attached) lor information on the number of juveniles held in adult jails and 
lockups. 



The sumrrary of state participation in the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act and compliance with the 
drlnstitutionalization and separation requirements of Sections 223 (a) (12) 
and (13) of tlie Act is based upon the 1982 monitoring reports which 
determined states' eligibility for FY 198<» formula funds (10/1/83 - 



Attached ar<* two fact sheets showing the number of status 
offenders and non-offenders held In secure detention and correctional 
facilities and the number of juveniles held in regular contact with 
incarcerated adult persons. The data presented represents a twelve-month 
period and was actual data for some states and projected to cover a 
twelve-month period for other states. All current data is that provided as 
"current data" in the 1982 monitoring reports. The baseline data for the 
number of status oflenders and non-offenderS held in secure detention and 
correctional facilities is that provided as "baseline data" In th- 1979 
reports. The basoline data for the number of juveniles held in regular 
contact with a.^u't olleridcrs is that provided as "baseline data" in the 1981 
reports. Only pdr\»f:ipatlng st/^tes are included m the ligures. A lact sheet 
showing the number ul juveniles held in jails and lock-ups Is attached. 
Hov/ever, thi^ data is not projected to cover a twelve-month period. 

Thr nationwide brt^'^line data lor tlie number of status offenders atid 
non-offenders hfld m secure detention and correctional facilities was 
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determined to be The nationwide current data showed 22,831 

status offenders and non-offenders hold in secure detention and 
numbeJ o?'J,ifMi" m"-^"^"'' "'"Pa^'ig baseline and current data, the 
beTn reduced bv ^^'s '."k held in secure facilities' has 

been reduced by 88.5% over the past 5 to 7 years. According to the 1980 
fn ^ ^"'r"'""''"^ 62,132,000 juveniles under the age of eigh een reside 
nffonrf^r', P^H^ VV^- """''"'^ °' Status offenders and m 

of cnders currently held computes to a national ratio of 36.7 status 

lldofZl Is T'^"'"''<^7 ^<^^"^,«^'y held per 100.000 juvenile population 
n inH^ ^! r " °' maximum rate which 

an individual stave must achieve to be eligible for a finding of full 

U2T{irof'.h''e iinp requirements ol Section 223 (a) 

U2) (A) ol the JJDP Act, pursuant to 033DP's policy and criteria for de 
MQiEUi exceptions to full compliance. It ,houi7al!!o be note" that h^e 

h^,n 2(1 h° ""'j^'""' '^l'! non-offenders held les 

than 2'* hours during weekdays and those held up to an additional <.8 hours 
U.e., a maximum of 72 total hours) over the weekend. 

.HMit, h^' T*"! ,°' ^"^'"'if ^''Sular contact with Incarcerated 
?pH """^ "'"^^ '° computes to a 71.8% 

reduction over approximately a five-year period. 

currentW hoM^i"" "T^'r offenders and non-offenders 

he d fil^or m nrVrp'r? ""'"'rj ""^l'^ ' '^e number 

held five or more years ago, and based upon the fact that US. states and 

t'l; Sen r.'rb r "^P"^"" "■''^ dJ'^i^ifexcep ions. 

It IS evident that substantial progress has been made inlHiTRing the 

doinst.tutionaluafoM objective of the Act. However, considering, as 

^Id rnn. 7'' 'vl ^'^'^ '"^ '^^^^ ^ours are not included 

™, M that state, can securely hold status offenders at a level 
acceptable for a finding of full compliance pursuant to the de minimis 

V V '''' doinstituti'onalization objeHi^afe not 

statewil^ ""'"^ ''^^^ determines compliance a 

have ^rhli^HT^ r ''^'^V''^"' ^"8'°"^ °^ districts may not 

have achieved local compliance in their efforts to deinstitutionalize. 

M.h.^n^.i'fl'' ^,^','''8'^'^''°" does not require states to be in either 
,M ^h^H , °[ ^ "'^'Pj'ance to be eligible for FY '8<» dollars. "Hie 
fhn n . 'm '^V^ °" ^'"^ progress being made at 

the national level but not necessarily at the state level. Ba^ed upon 
n.h."!''^''' reporting periods varying from one month to twelve 
l^nMn. h M "'"'"^^ '^•^'^ the number ol 

uvnn 1 """" '"^"^-"P^- f^'^ data does not include thos. 

i " ^ f,' °' ""^'"-^ ^ri'"'"^' charges have be,-n 

filed in a court having criminal jurisdiction. This data, also dors not 
include those juveniles held ,n adult jails or lock-ups for less than six hours 
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UCTION 223(*)( 12) 
Number of SUtui Off«ndtri and Non^Qf fenders Held in Sfctrt Fic^ t- 



Current 



IT 



TOTALS 



TIT 



Cjrrent " 



JZB. 



g.lM 



iAA. 



n6 



>A * All biU is U tnonvn 
actual or projectea ic 
coyer • IZ iwonth ppf >l • 



nrnvtded at base^r.^r jii 



ITT 



in 1979 rgPOrt. 



TTT 



. Current ^flU <^ ^^'^^ 
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"IT 



nrr"<rt*d tiiirrent 
iqfia report. 



»n . Nebrash a &i«11n* data v 



• nation* 
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that providgd as basc^ 
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217 



2.:176 
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AMtA in 1981 report. 



16-^S2 



3.099 
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±1: 
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TT 
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TT 
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Not Participating 
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IE 



iZfl 
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•'ti.T|ON ??3{a)(j3) 
_Nu||»Ofr of Juvfn.Ies Held in ReguUr Contict With Adult/^' 



Trm 



Current*® 

Trnw 
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1^53; 
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IT 
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97.847 
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^rT? current >n fp^j , 
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STMUS OF STATES RC. 22 3(i)(M) 



Carl W. Hairm, Chief, FG's 2/22/84 
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APPENDIX 



WRITTEN STATEMENT 
SUPPORTING LAW-RELATED EDUCATION 

Submitted by 
Charles N. Quigley, on behalf of 
Center for Civic Education/Law in a Free Society, 
Constitutional Rights Foundation, and 
National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law 

As the Congress considers the reauthorization 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act, it 
is a propitious time to consider the success and promise 
represented by iaw-related education. In evaluations 
sponsored by the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention, law-related education has been 
demonstrated effective in reducing serious delinquent 
behavior. Representing as it does a most promising delinquency 
prevention strategy, law-related education should be recognized 
IS a lasting and beneficial component in the tight against 
serious juvenile crime and delinquency. 

H^^. _^J?£^_to ^Ijiclude A t teji t ion for "A n O unce of Preven tion" 

The findings of the Attorney General's Task 
Force on Violent Crime, tho President's Task Force on 
Victims of Crime and other recent proposals suggest the need 
for a Federal initiative and leadership to help combat: the 
problems of violent crime in our society. This has become 
increasinqly apparent not only through abstract research 
findings, but because of >-h(? frightening fact facing so many 
Americans that the^r hom^^'w .eighborhoods , schools, communities, 




laces are no lo jmt safe. 
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The principles, goals, and values stated clearly 
in our Declaration of Independence, Constitution, and other 
fundamental documents set forth the responsibilities of all 
levels of our government to secure the rights to "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" and to "establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, . . . promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity." Such rights and blessings 
have little meaning to those whose tranquility is beseiged 
by crime and the threat of crime. 

The immediate need to combat violent crime should 
not result in a plan limited to "mending the fence after the 
cows are out of the pasture," however. It is important at 
this time to launch a positive, forward-looking, and compre- 
hensive initiative that deals not just with the immediate 
need to control violent crime, but with the development and 
implementation of measures to reduce the rate at which our 
society is generating criminal behavior among juveniles. 
The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act has 
always contained a strong emphasis on delinquency prevention. 
Research, development, and assistance in implementation and 
training regarding effective anti-crime and delinquency 
prevention initiatives must remain a vital component of any 
balanced program if it is to be effective. 

In a speech to the Southwestern Judical Conference, 
Mark W. Cannon, Administrative Assistant to the Chief 
Justice of the United States, highlighted the need for a 
^^ •J prevention strategy that can secure fundamental commitment 
^'^j to the laW-abiding values of society in order to reduce crime: 

/ ^ "Though alcoholism, poverty, and 

^ V perceived social injustice all contribute 

to crime, perhaps there is a deeper 
- , force that is causing a breakdown of our 

. • society. These merely tip the raft of 

social order, while a deep current is 
^ moving the entire raft at a startling 

r ^ speed. That deep current is our failure 

to transmit positive values, norms, and 
* J attachments from one generation to 

f " another. " 

E^" 27 U 
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I submit that the Federal Government's compre- 
henaive initiative on crime reduction should include law- 
telated education the "ounce of prevention** that costs 
far less than the "pound of cure,** Law-related education is 
an available means of strengthening the transmission of 
positive values and norms and, at the same time, of alleviating 
some of the most important causes of delinquent behavior. 
With the support of the Department of Justice, it could be 
effectively implemented on a national scale, indeed, with 
the upcoming bicentennials of the signing of the Constitution 
and ratification of the Dill of Rights, documents which 
require an enlightened and responsible citizenry as the 
foundation of our free society, the opportunity is ripe to 
expand law-related education programs throughout the Country. 
These programs, when properly implemer^-ed , can develop civic 
competence, civic responsibility, and law-abiding behavior 
among our Nation's youth. 

The demonstrated relationship of law-related 
education to the prevention of delinquency and youth crime, 
coupled with growing public recognition of the need for an 
effective prevention program, assurer, he positive acceptance 
of such an initiative under the auspices of the Department 
of Justice. National surveys of elementary and secondary 
school principals and of juvenile and family court judges 
have revealed striking receptivity to law-related education; 
A substantial majority of principals surveyed expressed 

O 

willingness to add the subject to their school curricula; \ :i 

four-fifths of the judnes indicated that they were willing 
to support law-related education by working with local 

schools. A majority of each group expressed the belief that * 
this course of instruction can improve behavior. Groundwork 
laid by law-related education efforts in recent years 
has resulted in the development of vital grass roots 
constituencies and extensive local interest. 
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Full realization of the delinquency prevention 
potential of law-related education requires specialized 
training for teachers, school administrators, and community 
resource persons. Involvinq non-school resources at the 
outset can assure that pr virams are of high quality and 
adapted to meet local np.»i;. Programs supported by such 
public-private par tner sh i p*? develop the momentum and critical 
mass necessary to ensure i lasting and meaningful impact on 
our educational institutions. 

The Federally-sponsored juvenile justice program 
has a significant opportunity to include this effective and 
productive program in its overall agenda for the reduction 
of crime. At this point, resources from the Federal Government 
could play a catalytic role in bringing together public and 
private sectors on local and State levels to incorporate 
respect for law programs throughout the Nation. 

Law-Related Education: A Proven and Effective Remed y 
Law-related education is a program that fosters 
among elementary and secondary students civic competence, 
civic responsibility, and an understanding of and commitment 
to the fundamental principles, processes, and values essential 
to the preservation and improvement of our free society. 
V .1 .phe curriculum is developed to provide a basis 

^ '] for improved citizenship skills, commitment to work within 

the legal system to settle grievances, and favorable attitudes 

- toward law enforcement. Teaching strategies require active 
"^"^ involvement of the students, police, attorneys and justice 

- , system personnel. 

j; 'J It is not an attempt to impose a narrow or 

^ ^ partisan political orientation on the schools, nor is it a 

p-^ m^ans of teaching people to become "schoolhouse" lawyers. 

Rather it provides diverse, proven, and practical approaches 
useful in the reform and revitalization of civic education 
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programs in our Nation's schools. Law-related education 
promotes a "legal literacy- which helps students avoid legal 
problems and learn to deal more responsibly and effectively 
with such problems ,.hen they do arise. Careful observation 
Of the effects of law-related education over the past 15 
years has revealed its significant potential. Most important, 
in testing over the past few years by the Department of 
Justice, law-related education has been demonstrated to 
reduce students' resort to violence, delinquency and youth 
crime, including thefts, assaults and drug use. 

A number of members of local and state bar associa- 
tions, law enforcement agencies, judges' associations, 
educators, and other concerned community organizations have 
begun focussing their attention and resources on the develop- 
ment and implementation of .law-related education programs in 
both public and private schools. As a result, the American 
Bar Association estimates that today there are over 500 
law-related education projects in the Nation. However, 
these projects presently reach only 10 to 15 percent of 
the student population. 

Such programs have added to the growing body 
Of evidence that law-related education may be one of the 
most effective remed es not only for delinquency but also 
for the genfe.-al failure of young people today to fulfill 
adequately their responsibilities as citizens. This positive 
effect is due in large part to the emphasis cf law-related 
programs on the developnent of commitment to a cohesive 
frame..ork of civic ideals that are required to bind together 
the diverse :^lements and interests of our free society. 

Developments in delinquency prevention theory 
support the view that the sc'.ooJs play a most significant 
role. They can either prov.-de settings for the generation 
of delinquency and youth crime or programs that aid in 
reducing such behavior, fostering a commitment to fundamental 
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social values and adherence to conventional norms. Such 
developments have led to intensive testing of law-related 
education programs supported by the National Institute for 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention of the Office of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Preliminary 
findings of this research have validated che results of 
earlier law-related education evaluations. They have 
revealed their delinquency prevention potential, not only in 
educational institutions but in diversion programs as well, 
when implemented in accordance with prescriptions regarding 
duration, instructional strategy, and the involvement of the 
community. 

Preliminary findings released in 1981 after 
two years of study suggested that sound educational and 
delinquency prevention programming went hand in hand and 
that, when taught according to properly prescribed principles, 
law-related education results in a significant reduction of 
student participation in delinquent activities. Subsequent 
findings over the past two years continue to confirm that 
law-related education taught according to specific, identifi- 
able standards can serve as a significant deterrent to 
delinquent behavior. In evaluations conducted by the Social 
Science Education Consortium, Inc., and the Center for 
Action Research, Inc., under the sponsorship of the National 
Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
the Law-Related Education Evaluation Project has confirmed 
the positive, delinquency prevention impact of law-related 
educat ion . 

AJfred S. Regnf^ry, the presidentially-appointed 
Administrator of t^he Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention has noted! "According to OJJDP's evaluation, LRE 
(law-relatPd education), when properly taught, can reduce 
f5tud»3nts' tendency to resort to violence, can enhance their 
understanding of our legal system, and can develop mort* 
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constructive attitudes toward it." He has further observed- 
"I consider Law-Related Education a most effective delinquency 
prevention program . . , , " 

Law-related education is by all accounts one of 
the few truly promising elements of the Federal Government's 
delinquency prevention efforts. The program works, it 
IS cost effective and it has a broad base of suppoct. 

Educators, students, and members of bar associations 
and other community groups who have been involved in law- 
related education programs have developed an enthusiasm and 
interest in the field that provides an impetus to expanded 
implementation. Such interest had recently resulted in 
increased attention and support from such diverse groups as 
the National Parent Teachers Association, National Association 
of State Boards of Education, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, the National council for the Social 
Studies, the Council of Chief State School. Officers, and phi 
Alpha Delta Law Fraternity International. These organizations, ) 
coupled with the longstanding interest and involvement of | 
the American Bar Association, numerous state and local bar ' 
associations, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the National District Attorneys' Association, the 
Conference of Chief Justices and other groups provide a 
sound base and resource for the widespread implementation of 
law-related education pr-jgrams. 



i 

Functions and Activities of a La'^'-Re lated ** 

t: d ij c a ion Cente r _____ 

In light of liw-related education's effectiveness 
and potential, a Center for Law-Related S juration should be 
established Uiider the supervision of the Department of Justice 
as a part of its comprehensive anti-crime program. The 
following briefly outlines some of the st fested functions 
and related activities that might be accomplished by such a 
Center . 
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Reset -ch and Development 

The Cent*»r would provide support for research 
and development in: 

• long-ran»ge evaluation of the effectr of 
law-relateH education on students' knowledge, 
skills- attitudes, and behaviors; continuation 
of evaluation efforts to include longitudinal 
study of the delinquency prevencion impact of 
lawreiated education; 

' studies on other aspects law-related 
education as they may a^i^act cognitive and 
affective learning and behavior; 

" developing new areas of law-related education 
for use in diversion programs Cor students being 
considered for suspension or expulsion; 

* translating and linking research to practice so that 
proven programs and practices can be more effectively 
implemented in classroom and juvenile justice 
settings. 

Demonstratio n 

An increased number of demonstration projects 
could be supported and state and local education and juvenile 
justice agencies provided assistance in: 

promoting the adoption or adaptation of models 
which have proved successful in other localities; 
implementing programs in areas with special needs, 
for example, high criti"^ ar is, areas in which 
there is ethnic and racial conflict, or areas ir. 
which there is a high density of recent immigrants; 
implementing programs *n institutions with 
.sppcl.al nefds, for example, correctional inst i tu- 
tions and group homes, 
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Training and Coordination 

Efforts could be made to coordinate law-relr.ted 

education programs across the country by: 

providing assistance to key personnel in 
state and local education and juvenilr? justice 
agencies in using available resources effectively 
in the development and implementation of law-related 
education and other delinquency pievention programs; 
providing training and support services to 
directors and staff of projects in law-related 
education and related delinquency prevention 
projects . 

Cooperat io n 

Initiative activities could be designed to foster 
cooperation among: 

law-related education projects and other 
groups involved in the improvement of civic 
education and prevention of delinquency and 
violent crime, for example, key members of bar 
associations, law enforcement agencies, district 
attorneys' and public defenders' associations, 
and jud icial association?? ? 

various departments at all levels of govern- 
ment whose responsibilities may include delinquency 
prevention and civic education, for example, at 
the Federal level the Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention, the Department of 
Vacation, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
thf^ National Science Foundation, the National 
endowment for the Humanities, the National 
rnstitutn for Kduoation, and the Department of 
Health and Human Services. 
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Awareness 

The development of widespread awareness of the 
benefits of law-related education could be increased by: 
• the linking of the initiative with the 

forthcoming bicentennials of the signing of the 
Constitution and the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights and enlisting the participation of groups 
from the private sector such as the American Bar 
Association, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, American Historical Association, and Phi 
Alpha Delta Law Fraternity International; 
• the use of television and other media, public 
statements, conferences, and presentations at 
conventions of major organizations involving the 
direct participation or support of the President, 
Members of Conqress, the Chief Justice, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Education, 
Governors, prosecutors, judges, law enforcement 
officers and other key figures in Federal, 
State and local government. 

Conclu sion 

A.=; a component of a comprehensive initiative 
against crime and delinquency, a Center for Law-Related 
Education ran consolidate the success of past experience 
and fulfill its promise by making law-related education a 
permanent part of our .cooperative effort against juvenile 
crime and delinquency. 

The substance, methods, goals, and objectives of 
law-related oducation are consistent with promotinq an 
understanding of and commitment to the fundamental principles. 
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processes, and values of our national heritage, its emphasis 
on the prevention of delinquency and youth crime and the 
development of civic responsibility affirms that the mainte- 
nance of law and order is not solely a responsibility of law 
enforcement, the courts, and corrective institutions, 
but of every member of our society. 

The themes of law-related edu^^ation are timely, 
because they meet well-recognized and pressing concerns in 
our schools and communities, and are broadly supported among 
members of the judiciary, legal professionals, law enforcement 
agencies, educators and members of the Congress and the 
Administration. There is adequate expertise now available 
to provide the assistance required for the implementation of 
law-related education as a National effort. Law-related 
education is an initiative that will generate a high multiplier 
effect from limited Federal investment by increasing the 
allocation of resources and participation among the public 
and private sectors at the state and local levels. Law-related 
education is a broadened response to the problem of crime 
that can help our yo. q pf^ople realize their futures as 
productive and responsihl- members of a more law-abidir i 
public. r respectfully recommend a Center for Law-Related 
Education tor your attf^n*^ i )n. 
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iKroM) tlti* (fa/rttrJiiiirnal Kob II. VM\] 
LlVlN(; AND DYlN(i ON C^KUKI. STHKKTS-HKUMNd RUNAWAYS KlNU A NkW LiKK 

(By Jerry Belcher) 

'To deal with runaways, the Los Angeles region has a handful of non-profit crisis 
Intervention organizations and workers, including Art Sanchez, of Ange s Hight, 
( arlvn Lamport of the new Homeless Youth Project in Hollywood, and Albert Ogle 
of the (Jav and Lesbiati C'ommunity Services Center's Confrontation Youth Project. 

"I think there are a lot of myths about homeless youth," Ogle said, ' The truth is 
that they are everywhere, in evei^ community. But Hollywood does draw them-- 
there is a sort of mystique about Hollywood; they think of it as a sort ot magic land 

Lois U»e whose Children of the Night organization specializes in rescuing teenage 
street prostitutes in Hollvwood, said that she estimates that percent of ruiiaways 
who wind up selling their sexual services on the streets have been either physically 
or sexually abused in the home. . . • u j 

Once in Hollywood, she said, children with little or no money, no job skills and 
very little wordly wisdom, become easy prey for pimps and pornographers, who 
often use the pitch: "I know an agent. I can get you in movies, in modeling, • 

Lee said it often takes less than a week for a teenager to be turned around and 
put onto the streets or into a house as a prostitute. Lt. Ed Hocking, chief of detec- 
tives in Hollvwood Division, and Sgt. Dolores Schley, a veteran of more than 20 
years in Juvenile Division, agreed. "It doesn't take long to brainwash a child, 

Schley said. ^ , , .... • . * 

"And we know." Hocking added, "that if they stay long enough they re going to 
be involved in some kind of a crime because they are destitute. ... We basically 
have two kinds of kids we're dealing with, the Little Orphati Annies that come here 
for whatever reason because of whatever problem, and they're lost, lonely and want 
help. They will come to the police for help." He said that no youngster who asks lor 

help is turned down. . . , , .... * 

"Hut the others," he added, "are basically street kids that wouldnt come to the 
police for help no matter what." , 

A status offender is not a criminal, nor a delinquent, but a pre-delmquent. Until 
lilTT. such children, legally innocent of anv crime, and oiten naive and vulnerable, 
were treated much like ordinary juvenile criminals. They often wound up sharing 
Juvenile Hall quarters with seasoned professional criminals who victimized the in- 
nocents and instructed them in crime. . *i. i 

A bill passed in IDTli "decriminalized" status offenders— opening the crack 
through which so many (iOls now slip. r m *- 

The bill required that status offenders no longer be held in lockup lacilities. 

In Los Angeles County, the probation department contacted with nrivate individ- 
uals to establish temporary foster homos where youngsters could be kept until they 
wnre returned to [)arents or guardians. It was called the Status OHender Detention 
Alternatives Program, known as SODA. r n t a i 

There are 11 authorized SODA beds in 17 foster homes for all Los Angeles 

Countv. . , I' if I 

Because of the IDTH status offenders bill, said Taylor. man> police olficers have 
given up on status offenders who do not ask for help. "It just hasn t workiMi. Ihe 
walkawav late from SODA homes is lio percent ranging up :i) percent, ho, say 
I'tn a [)olicenian on the .street. I care about kids ... I pick up a kid on the .street, a 
runaway. I spend two hours picking up that kid. finding out he is a runaway, domg 
the paper work, taking him to the SODA facility. I bring him in the front door, and 
he goes out the hack door!" . , .,, ■ . rr * 

Statistics retleet police disillu.sionment. In U)7{i. before the hill went into effec . 
;il)TJ runaways were taken into custody. A year later, the numbei wa.s 2,01.), a 
percent drop.' Last year, the number fell to TOa, a drop of T^l.a percent since UlU 

The Los Angeles Countv Board of Supervisors had appointed a Children s lask 
Koree" At the state leveL a nine-member (\)mn)ission on the Revision of the Juve- 
nile Court Law (th(^ "115 Commission) has studied the handling of status of tenders. 

Conuiiission Chairman Lt Ray Gott of the Los ^ngeles County Sheriffs Youth 
Services Bureau is emphatic' on the failure of the status offenders bill. >Ve said 
when we eruu ted the hill that we are going to deal with serious, hard-core juvenile 
rriininal ollenders, hut. in essence, also tell the status o.iender: (,o way. we don t 
want to he hr)thered with runaways. When you commit a crime, then come back and 
we'll rehabilitate you * That is insanity." 
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Sniuly now is \nn\ uWhv .slirrl Um\ the mythology of Hollywood. 

Noariv all o( [hv sirrct kids who haiiK out and hustle a living up and down Las 
1 almas Avenue know Sandy's story- and it scares them. 

For Sand> bourbon drinker, doper, hooker and, by street kids standards, a very 
nice jH*rson~was one of their own, a :unaway who came to Plollywood to escape 
something or someone r,he simply no longer could live with at home. 

To eops and youth workers, kids like Sandy are categoriy.ed **()01s" or "status of- 
leiidiTs technically juveniles who are "incorrigible/' beyond the control of parents 
or guardians. They have fled, been pushed out or thrown out of their homes, 

In the trendy cliche of youth workers, politicians and police, they have "slipped 
through the cracks in the system." 

In fact, by quirk ol a ll)7() law intended to reform the juvenile justice system in 
( ahtornui. .so-called status offenders were put into a kind of le^al limbo. As a result, 
runaways have become a caste of untouchables for public agencies. 

Officials do not know the scope of the problem, but they do know that they are 
nol even clo.se to copmg with it. By the best available figures, which are admittedly 
estinuites, there are :^.()0() to 4,()()0 ru?iaways in Hollywood at a given moment. And 
lor haven there are V "ufflcial" shelter beds provided by public agencies and an- 
other 2i) provuled by private organizations in all of lx)S Angel(\s County. 

Sandy became a member of the untouchable street kid caste a few years after it 
was created by act of lav.' 

No (»ne know exactly how Sandy slipped through the svstem. exactly where she 
ran Irom or why she did it. Lik- many street kids, she did not talk much about her 
veslerdays too painful perhaps. Or her tomorrows- ^oo uncertain perhaps. She 
lived m the moment. 

A prettY. ha/(»;-eyed. da^-k-haired girl who looked older, Sandy must have been 
about 12 or l:< years old when she hit Hollywood. 

No one knew exactly when or why she started drinking, doing heavy dope or 
workmg as a prostitute. No one paid attention; Along Las Palmas, there is nothing 
unique about Sandy s lifestyle. The lives of countless others are variations on the 
thetne. 

Winky Walker who was a friend, had planned to take an apartment with Sandy. 
*'I think Sandy was on the streets about three years. I only knew her from last vear 
Me and her used to do tricks together. I mean like S()me guys, they like to see 
two girls together. 

*'Pe()|)le really liked her. She wa.s a nice person . . . She never messed anybody 
over. She never fought with anybody, she was always in good spirits, alwavs con- 
cerned about her friends. But she was always high on drugs, and that worried me." 

One la.st sunirner. Sandy partied with friends in the shabby Las Palmas 
Hotel. Wiiiky was not among them, but heard later that Sandy had been shooting 
henmi, switch(»d to whiskey and .started eating "loads." a combination of drugs fash^^ 
lonahle on the streets of Hollywood. 

"When you're on loads/* said Winky. "you have a tendencv to go to sleep, just nod 
out. Ihere was two or three other people eating loads, too. and thev all passed out. 
When they woke up, Sandy was coughing, and turning different colors, and thev 
stuck her in th(» shower to wake her up." 

The others went back to sieef). When they awoke again it was ifternoon of th? 
next day But Sandy wouK' not wake up. Her friends called paramedics and police. 

I he coroners report listed the cau.se of death as accidental, the result of ^acute 
intoxication (if codeiru*, niorphine and phencyclidine, PCP." 

The date was Aug 15. \\)H'A. Sandy had slipped irretrievably between the cracks in 
the system on what would have been her With birthday. 

There are many romantic notions about runaways, fostered in part hy Mark 
iwain s -The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn" and by film and television. Running 
awiiy IS def)!ct(»d as an almost es.sential part of growing up. a maturing experience - 
exciting, somi"times .scary and mavbe even dangerous. But also fun, a very Ameri^ 
can thing to do. 

it should be remembered that Huck Finn's grand adventure, his epic running 
awav, began hecau.se F»ap Finn was (in currently fashionable stjciological jargon) an 
alcoholic, probably a psychotic and a soci(jpath. and child abuser. 

Many of today's hard-core strc(»t kids flee for the .same rea.son. 

Winky Walker. 17, Sandy's friend, was an incest victim from ag(» a until la. After 
Winkys parents divorced, she was bounced between her mother and fhther. She 
became a r(»p(.at runaway. 

Winkv ran away the last time iifter her fiither tried to choke her When she told 
Norwalk. Caii^ f)olice the story, notfiing happ(»ned because she had been involved 
«as a bystander, she said» in a burglary and was not considered credible. 
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Wwxky had ^>o\U^i\ \u\t) {w\Mv ono' Ix^forv because she shoplil'ted some cutlery. 

"YMah. i did'il" shi' sai(i, "Tht* reason svas I was goin^ to kill niyselt. Two bi^| 
st<'ak knives ( shopUlted. Hut I K^t caught. I K^ess I didn't really want to kill 
myself. I ^(uess 1 wanted to ^ei husted. I had just turned KJ.'* 

'She wound up at a Hollywood group home called Hamburger House, but. fearing 
trouble, ran a^ain when marijuana was found amon^ her posyessions. This time, she 
ran to the streets j • • • i 

"I started trickin* in Hollywood, about two months straiKht 1 was dom it ... 1 
averaged about $11)0 a trick'. . . 1 didn't have no pimp. You just just go out there. 
:hen when someone stops, you talk to 'em and find out whot they were lookmg ioi\ 
and [\\ see if 1 was willing to do it. . . i 

•i liated it." she said, "but 1 needed the money, had to survive somehow ... 1 
used to get very scared sometimes, thinking one of these times Vm gonna jump m 
some trick s car, and he's gonna kill me or kidnap me. 

•'One time Umv pimp?i kidnapped me. took me to a motel and raped me, and the 
last guy. he (Inally took my blindfold and the gag off me, and I asked him if I could 
go get a soda. I svas Ihirstv 

"He wouldn't give me my shoes, jusV mv shorts and my shirt. I went outside, and 

I )ust ran ..." i i i- 

' Winkv began drinking heavily, and usi/ig harder drugs. She became an alcoholic. 
"My mom used to be an alcoholic." Winky said quietly "Still is, I gues.--. M> dad s 
an ak'oholic, and so is his (latest) wife. My brother does a lot of drugs, and drinks d 
lot 1 m one uni'le that's a glue sniffer, and one that just likes to do drugs. In my 
fan ilv. dr»igs are ju.-.t there- runs in the family " 

Many youth wcn kers believe that fantasies of ytardom and visions of giamor draw 
many runaways to Hollywood. , , i ■ j 

Kddie, 17. exuding soft Southern charm and very aware oi his good Uxjks. said 
that he ran IVom bis Virginia home because times were hard. But he bmted at 
other, more pai-iful reasons. . 

"Mv father, he di^d," Kddie said. "Somebody shot him in the tare wUh a shotgun. 
My aiother can t work. My stepfather can't work. Tie's got black lung, one iung out 
aiid tb.t part of the other gone So I left to get a Jo'a" 

When he start^«d, Kddie said, he had no dcvitiaation "1 v/as hitchhiking, and I 
seen thi . sign, a billboard. It said something like: 'Hollywood, Home of Excitement.^ 
That was .somepiace in Indiana. I saw tliat and I wantt?d to see what it was like. 
The conversati(jn took place on the chilly, Uttered stainvell of the oncMumptuous 
(iarden Cf»urt Apartments, abandoned since li)8(), condemned, fenced off, legally otf 
limits anu now known af^ "Hotel Hell." probably the most notoriou^j and diinrrerous 
of the two dozen or so "crash pads" ii'jed by honudes.j Hollv^ood .street ki<' \ Some 
are abandoned buildings, some are motel rooms or apartments, which the k.da poo! 
their money to rent. Some sl'^ep under freeway bridges, in cam or in parks. ^ 

l,(ns Lee. lbund<T of . ' or-api/,ation (Idldren of the Night, has l\eld woriters who 
kriow th(^ back alleys, hideaways and hangouts. They say ^;uch r.rash pads are health 
ai'd tire hazards, alid are haunted by older street people? who exploit i\n^ sometimes 
heat, rob ;u\d rape those who hole up there. . . v l 

Kddie had bren in town seven days. He had spent his days learnm;^ the geographj' 
and folkways of Hollywood, panhandling to stretch the few dollars stil^ m his jo^ns. 
He had -^pi'nt most nights drinking beer, sharing beveraiK-.s rhenncals ?md junk 
food. cash, personal experiences and fantasies with 10 to 15 ofh^v illegal campers in 
the windowless firetrap. . , • i *>> 

At flr.M Kddie insisted tliat he had cf)me to Hollywood only to get a job. settW' 
down a!id someday live in a home of my own." He said he is a gc>od sketvh yrt/^t, 
has worke(i in gas stations and as a foresl nrefighter 

"1 wouldn't mmd bein' an actor," he said. "1 took some drnmaf.ics v/nen \ was still 
goih to school. No. 1 wouldn't mind b' lag an actor . . 

Wmky Widker is oiu' of the youngsters to wiiorn Chiidven o! the Nighi rvhchou 
out She has slopped drinking, stopped d(»ping. ^;t.^.p'^y.^ \)Dokin'i,. She has I^eer, rnade 
a ward of Loi:- Lee. placed in a foster homi> she like:^. She fias gone- bark to school. 
She re-eivo.. regular coun.seling at (liikUvn of ihv Night and works therf' part time 
as a volunteer Slie is gof)d at it . and she .said she is happy. ^ 

"1 have no intt'rition of goiri,r back to life on the strr^ets. AVc sanU. 1 h^^ve j\h r\t\ 
ol support here now This i:^ my fannly no-iv " 

Winkv'-. -lo far at least- is a m^-dest -.tur.re.ni' storv. n couple of b!(^cKs ;i\v;iv. (in 
the peelni^^ v.all nf ;i buildii.f^ "Hi Hr^lly.vctMl Fr.ulf vard, )s rx sf raw[ed m^^Tiorial to 
Wink\ s Iri^'fid, whose story did not end in sjccck.^ It reads fjinmly: 
Sarirl\ \Va^ Here 
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